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RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF LABOR 
The Middle East Oil Industry 
David Finnie 


W. ITH the possible exception of the world’s merchant shipping 


industry, there may be a wider distribution of employment by 
nationality in the Middle East oil companies than in any other 


industry. The Western oil producing companies in the area employ some- 
thing over 100,000 persons. The breakdown by companies is approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Approx. 
Number of 
Company Area Employees 


Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco) Saudi Arabia 20,000 
Iraq Petroleum Company, including Iraq 15,000 

Mosul Petroleum Company and 

Basrah Petroleum Company 

(IPC, MPC, BPC) 
Kuwait Oil Company (KOC) 8,000 
Consortium Operating Companies Iran 48,000 
Bahrain Petroleum Company (Bapco) Bahrain 8,500 
Qatar Petroleum Company (QPC) Qatar 4,500 
American Independent Oil Co. Kuwait Neutral 600 


(Aminoil) and Getty Oil Company Zone 
The need to recruit 100,000 people globally to work in six countries, 
whose total population exceeds 30 million, results from the tremendous 


@ David Finnie is the author of the forthcoming Desert Enterprise: The Middle East Oil Industry in Its 
Local Environment, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Copyright 1958, by The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. This article is a revision of portions of that book and is reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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discrepancy between the skills and knowledge required in the industry 
and the existing abilities of the native populations. The people of these 
countries had never been exposed to Western industrialization before the 
oil companies moved in; most of them had never seen an automobile, 
much less an airplane. Many were unaware of the existence of door han- 
dles, clocks, pencils, typewriters, glass windows, cigarettes, light bulbs, 
and thousands of other articles which Westerners have unconsciously ac- 
cepted as part of their environment since infancy. If this was the case, 
how much less they knew of meters and gauges, routing slips and requisi- 
tions, generators and pumps—all the essential paraphernalia of a modern 
industry. Shortly after the nationalization of the oil industry in Iran in 
1951, a cartoon in the New Yorker depicted two crouching Iranians 
against a background of the huge and gleaming but idle pipes and towers 
of the Abadan refinery. As they watch a single drop of oil slip off the end 
of a disconnected pipe, one of them inquires: “Should it gurgle?” While 
this jest surely does the Iranians less than justice, it contains a germ of 
validity. 

Except, then, for purely manual labor (the phrase “coolie” is out of 
fashion but survives in the Persian Gulf) the overwhelming majority of 
the labor force originally came from outside. They came from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, Italy and India, Palestine and Pakistan, 
and a score of places from California to Calcutta.’ They were attracted 
by the wages that the companies were willing to pay to get the kind of 
people they needed. This situation was generally regarded as unsatisfac- 
tory by all concerned. The companies’ personnel problems were com- 
plicated in a hundred ways by having to cope with large numbers of men 
of varying nationalities.? Local governments resented the introduction 
of foreign labor when their own peoples were poverty stricken and un- 
deremployed. And the local population, generally unaware of the prac- 
tical necessity of bringing in outsiders, saw little benefit from the pres- 
ence of the new industry coming their way. While they were the most 
numerous, the local employees were at the bottom of the heap in terms 
of wages, facilities and prestige.’ Although the common laborer in the 


1. Recent extiemetes of mustbers Gf people of Indien detvene in Middle Rest of cousesies incheds 
Bahrain (with 3000); Kuwait (2500); Saudi Arabia (2400); and Qatar (800). Times (London), April 
10, 1956. Most of them are in employment connected with the oil industry in one way or another. House- 
hold servants at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, are exclusively Indians or Pakistanis. 

2. One example from Saudi Arabia: in 1955 Aramco lawyers were involved in deciding the proper 
distribution of payments to a deceased employee’s heirs, all of whom were home in Pakistan. 

3. The force is generally divided into three categories, corresponding roughly to supervisory and ad- 
ministrative staff, somewhat skilled workers, and unskilled labor. IPC uses the terms “Staff,” “MR” 
(“Monthly Rate”—meaning those who are paid on a monthly basis) and “DR” (“Daily Rate”). Aramco 
has chosen—perhaps unfortunately—the terms “Senior Staff,” “Intermediate,” and “General.” Other com- 
panies have their own terminology. These categories appear to persist throughout the industry, regardless 
of what they are called. 
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company might be unaware of the reasons for the fact that his bosses 
were foreigners, he nevertheless was in a position to observe daily how his 
own treatment suffered by comparison with theirs. 

Harmony and efficiency depend to some extent on cultural homoge- 
neity. A cadre of nationals of the company’s country of origin is prob- 
ably. essential, for reasons of loyalty, security and “talking the same 
language,” required for the successful operation of a large industry in a 
foreign area. But the major problem is competition for jobs between the 
local population and nationals of other countries in the vicinity. To help 
their own nationals find work in the new industry, most of the govern- 
ments involved have insisted on the inclusion in the concession agreements 
of clauses giving priority to local labor. 

Such provisions as these are frequently vague. In the last analysis the 
companies still retain a great deal of discretion, in that they can deter- 
mine who is suitable for a particular job. This stipulation was recently 
spelled out specifically in the 1955 transit convention between Syria and 
the Iraq Petroleum Company: 

The Company’s employees in Syria shall, as far as possible, be of Syrian 
nationality but, notwithstanding any contrary provisions of any legislation at 
present or in future in force, the Representative, the managers, as well as ad- 
visers, administrative, technical, and other expert employees may be of other 
nationality if the Company does not find among Syrians those who possess the 
requisite experience and qualifications, of which the Company shall be the sole 
judge.’ 

In addition to provisions in the concessions, there is sometimes legislation 
providing for a specific ratio or percentage of nationals to foreigners. 


Bahrain Petroleum Company 


The composition of Bapco’s work force in three recent years can be 
seen from Table 1.° The term “Bahrainis,” representing more than two- 
thirds of the total work force, certainly includes many naturalized citi- 
zens, who may come from any one of a number of neighboring areas. 
While visas have been required for immigrating Persians since 1927, and 
are now very difficult to obtain, it is still very simple for Arabs in neigh- 
boring areas to immigrate to Bahrain and assume Bahraini nationality. 
Recent regulations permit nationals of the Trucial Shaikhdoms, Muscat 
and Oman, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Yemen to enter without visas. In 
one recent year it is estimated that no fewer than 9075 immigrants from 
Oman and the Trucial Coast entered Bahrain in order to find work.° 
Many of these, as well as others before and since, undoubtedly found 


4. Supplemental Convention between IPC and the Government of the Syrian Republic, 29 November 
1955, Art. 15. Emphasis added. 
§. Bahrain Petroleum Company, Report to the Ruler of Babrain, 1952, 1953, 1954. 
6. [Government of] Bahrain, Annual Report, 1372 (1952/1953), p. 37. 
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TABLE 1 
BAPCO EMPLOYEES BY NATIONALITY, 1952-54 


1952 1953 1934 

Number of Number of Number of 

Employees % of Total Employees Jo of Total Employees % of Total 
Australian $2 0.6 50 0.6 44 0.5 
Bahraini 5770 66.2 6049 68.3 $829 68.3 
British (UK) 1016 11.7 1033 11.7 1002 11.7 
Canadian 20 0.2 16 0.2 14 0.2 
Indian and Goa 621 7.1 583 6.6 612 7.2 
Iraqi 7 0.1 5 0.1 5 _ 
Irish 15 0.2 10 0.1 18 0.2 
Scandinavian 13 0.2 not given os not given _— 
Pakistani 160 1.8 139 1.6 132 1.6 
South African 6 0.1 4 _ 7 0.1 
American 35 0.4 34 0.4 42 0.5 
Other 1001 11.4 930 10.5 $27 9.7 


Totals 8716 100.0 8853 100.0 8532 100.0 














work at Bapco, by far the largest employer in Bahrain (the government 
itself being a distant second). How many of these became Bahraini cit- 
izens, swelling the total to 5829 Bahrainis employed by Bapco in 1954, 
and how many fall into the category of “other” (827 of them in 1954), 
is not clear. But the proportion of native-born Bahrainis to the total work 


force is surely considerably lower than the above table indicates.’ 
It is interesting to note that the Government itself does not consider 
the nationality question especially important: 
The Government has no wish to restrict Arabs from other parts of the 


Gulf from coming to Bahrain, where there is still a demand for unskilled 
labor.*® 


Bahrain is still, however, strongly opposed to the immigration of Irani- 
ans, probably because of the continuing claim of sovereignty by Iran 
over the islands, which Bahrain and its British “advisors” firmly reject. 

One factor complicating Bapco’s effort to “nationalize” its work 
force as completely as possible is the demand for skilled labor elsewhere. 
Trained Bahrainis have sometimes turned up on company payrolls in Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and Qatar, where wages are generally more liberal than 
in their own country.’ 


Only 42 out of 8532 Bapco employees in 1954 were Americans, in 
9, ‘The listing of sbout 10% of the work force ss “other,” while six nationalities with lew than 
2% of the total force between them (in 1954) are listed separately, leaves the picture somewhat clouded. 
344 of the “others” were in the Personnel Department in 1954. 

8. Ibid. 

9. At the beginning of 1954 the everage (not minimum) daily wage for Bapco local employees in 
the lowest category (“Non-Contract Daily”) was 4.25 rupees, or about $.90, while at about the same 
time Aramco’s minimum daily wage was raised to Saudi Rials 6, or over $1.60. 
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spite of the fact that the company itself is owned entirely by two Amer- 
ican parent companies, Standard of California and Texas. The reason for 
this anomaly is found in the history of Bapco’s concession, which provides 
that as many employees as is consistent with efficiency must be subjects 
either of Bahrain or of Britain. Britons and Bahrainis together accounted 
in 1954 for 6831 of 8532 employees, which is probably a reasonable 
compliance with this term of the concession; it also explains why there 
are no more than a few dozen Americans employed by Bapco. 


Arabian American Oil Company 


The composition of Aramco’s labor force is somewhat less “national” 
than Bapco’s, which is not surprising in view of the fact that the com- 
pany has been in full-scale operation for a shorter period, and training 


of local employees takes time. The Saudi Government Residence Regula- 
tions provide: 


The number of Saudi employees in [a foreign] employer’s enterprise shall 
not be less than three-quarters of the number of foreigners, whether of the 
same nationality as the employer or of other nationality, unless they have 
qualifications not found among Saudis as a practical matter.’° 


With 13,213 Saudis in a total force of 19,632 in 1956, Aramco easily com- 
plied with this regulation. (Table 2) 


TABLE 2 
ARAMCO EMPLOYMENT BY NATIONALITY 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Nationality No. % No. % No. No. %o No. 
Saudi Arab 13786 61.6 14819 $9.7 13555 14182 64.9 13371 
U. S. A. 3230 14.4 4067 16.4 3717 5141 14.4 2989 
Pakistani 880 3.9 1320 5.3 1360 1415 6.5 1391 
Indian 933 4.2 1110 4.5 1046 1036 47 1105 
Palestinian 940 4.2 1083 44 961 . 858 5.9 657 
Italian 1101 4.9 1046 4.2 666 ° 479 2.2 336 
Adenese 679 3.0 663 2.6 496 - 345 1.6 241 
Sudanese 616 2.8 508 2.0 355 J 222 d 122 
Dutch 44 0.2 91 0.4 68 

Others 186 0.8 131 0.5 121 





Total: 22395 100.0 24838 100.0 22345 0 21858 19632 

Source: Arabian-American Oil Company, Report of Operations to the Saudi Arab Government (annual, 
1951-1956). 

Aramco’s concession provides that Saudis are to be given preference 
over all foreigners where Saudis are available. In addition, the so-called 
“Royal Decree” of January 1954, issued shortly after the major labor 
dispute at Aramco the preceding autumn, provides: 

When a Saudi employee becomes equal in capacity to a foreign employee 
in the performance of a job, preference will be given to the Saudi employee 


10. Government of Saudi Arabia, Residence Regulations of 1952, Art. 45(4). (Unofficial translation). 
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and he will receive the same wage as that paid to a similar employee brought 

from the areas east of the Atlantic. (Paragraph VI E). 

These provisions base their criteria on the capability of the Saudi em- 
ployee, a quality somewhat difficult to determine with accuracy. Pre- 
sumably the employer must make the decision according to his own job 
requirements, but even with the best of intentions there may be room 
for dispute. 

Over the past few years there have been increasing numbers of 
Saudis in higher-grade categories. The number of Saudis in grade 6 
(“journeyman status or the equivalent”) and above increased from 
83 in 1949 to 1942 in 1956." 


lran 


The ‘presence of foreigners was a point of controversy throughout 
the history of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Iran. The original 
d’Arcy concession of 1901 provided that the workers employed by the 
company were to be Iranian subjects, except for the technical staff, 
which included “managers, engineers, borers and foremen.””* This pro- 
vision was abrogated by the Convention of 29 April 1933, which not 
only obligated the company to employ only Persian nationals for un- 
skilled jobs, but also provided that: 

The Company shall recruit its artisans as well as its technical and commer- 

cial staff from among Persian nationals to the extent that it shall find in Persia 

persons who possess the requisite competence and experience. (Article 16 (II) ). 

In 1948 the Government, still not satisfied, demanded a “progressive 
reduction of the number of non-Iranian employees.” 

In spite of these strictures there were still some 2500 British and 
2100 Indians and Pakistanis employed by the company in Iran when 
the troubles came to a climax, out of a total work force which ranged 
between 50,000 and 60,000. In addition, there were 13,603 Iranian 
employees of contractors engaged in work for the company. 

The degree of “Persianization” which AIOC had reached was thus 
much higher than any either Bapco or Aramco has ever achieved. It 
is said that the entire unskilled labor force and all but 10.45% of staff 
and skilled employees were Persians as of 1950."* This raises the ques- 
tion of whether “nationalization” of the work force by a company is 
in itself any deterrent to nationalization of the company by the gov- 
ernment. 


11. Source: Aramco Reports and other company documents. 

12. Article 12. The first drilling engineer employed a staff consisting largely of Indians. Arnold 
Wilson, S. W. Persia (London, 1942), p. 27. 

13. Benjamin Shwadran, The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers (New York, 1955) p. 104. 

14. Stephen H. Longrigg, Oi! im the Middle East (London: 1954), p. 157. 
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After the nationalization in 1951 virtually all foreigners left. Since 
the Consortium arrangement began in 1954, the industry has been 
more exclusively Iranian than ever before. The two Consortium op- 
erating Companies are committed to minimize the employment of for- 
eigners, and to hire Iranians whenever they are available with the requisite 
qualifications and experience.” 

In September 1955 the Consortium companies had only 280 Western 
employees. (See Table 3.) The number rose to 470 a year later, and was 
expected to reach over 500 in 1957.’ With a total work force in the 
neighborhood of 50,000, foreign employees account for about 1% of 
the total. 


TABLE 3 


EMPLOYEES OF CONSORTIUM OPERATING COMPANIES 
IN IRAN (SEPTEMBER 1955) 


ST AFF Foreign Staff 
Iranian as Jo of Total 
(incl. trainees) Foreign Staff Labor Total 


Oilfields 1,677 62 3.6 17,350 19,089 
Abadan 4,187 204 4.6 25,550 29,941 
Teheran Head Office 35 14 28.6 —_ 49 


Totals 5,899 280 45 42,900 49,079 


Source: Adapted from Iranian Oil Services, Ltd., The Iranian Oil Operating Companies: The First Year of 
Operations, London, 1955, p. 16. 


The degree of “Iranization” in top jobs is indicated by the fact that 
five of the 12 department heads of each of the two operating companies 
are Iranians; in the producing company all the field superintendents 
(“entrusted with full direct responsibility in each of the oilfields’) are 
Iranians." Three of the seven board members of each of the companies 
are Iranians.** 

The Westerners are of nationalities roughly in proportion to the na- 
tional interests represented in the Consortium, except that Frenchmen 
seem to be somewhat under-represented (See Table 4.) Most of these men 
have been loaned by the parent companies represented in the Consortium, 
generally for a period of two years, although many contracts are renewed. 


Iraq 


Iraqi law does not stipulate the proportion of Iraqis which a foreign 
company should employ, and provisions of the oil companies’ concession 


15. Consortium Agreement, Article 4. 

16. Petroleum Press Service, October 1956, p. 367. (Hereinafter, PPS). 

17. Iranian Oil Services, Ltd., The Iranian Oil Operating Companies: The First Year of Operations, 
London, 1955, p. 16. 

18. Ibid. By the terms of the new agreement two members of the board of each company must be 
persons nominated by NIOC. Article 3 (D). 
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TABLE 4 


CONSORTIUM COMPANIES: FOREIGN STAFF BY 
NATIONALITIES, 1955-56 


September 1955 September 1956 Jo Participation 
Nationality Number %o of Total Number %o of Total in Consortium 


American 136 48.6 190 40.4 40.4 
British 108 38.6 230 48.9 45.6 
Dutch 34 12.1 45 9.6 8.4 
French 2 0.7 5 1.1 6.0 


Total 280 100.0 470 100.0 100.0 


Sources: For 1955, Iranian Oil Services, Ltd., The Iranian Oil Operating Companies: The First Year of 
Operations (London: 1955), pp. 18, 19. For 1956, PPS, Oct. 1956, p. 367. Royal Dutch-Shell 
participation computed as 40% British; 60% Dutch. 

agreements in Iraq with respect to employment of nationals are not suf- 

ficiently onerous to the companies to have caused difficulty with the gov- 

ernment.” In any case, the companies in Iraq do not have as significant a 

nationality problem as some of the companies operating farther down the 

Persian Gulf, primarily because of Iraq’s somewhat higher level of lit- 

eracy and education. The Monthly Rate (“MR”) and Daily Rate 

(“DR”) categories of the IPC companies are almost entirely Iraqi, espe- 

cially in Kirkuk and Mosul. Even in the more cosmopolitan town of 

Basra, not far from the other oil areas of Abadan and Kuwait, most com- 

pany jobs are held by Iraqis. 


As long ago as 1947, 13,900 of a total payroll of 14,556 (95.5%) 
were Iraqis, as were 13,463 of 14,241 (94.5%) in 1948.” At the end of 
1954 IPC (Kirkuk) had a total force of about 6,400, of whom some 
§,900, or 92%, were Iraqis.” The percentage of Iraqis at BPC may be 
even higher. MPC in 1952 had some 900 Iraqis and 50 foreign tech- 
nicians.” 

While the “MR” and “DR” employees are almost entirely Iraqi, the 
“Staff” continues to be predominantly British. As of November 1, 1955, 
the Staff at IPC fields (Kirkuk) and pipeline was 60% British and 22% 
Iraqi. (See Table 5.} In southern Iraq, BPC increased the proportion of 
Iraqis on its Staff from 5% to 21% between 1950 and 1954. 

While the IPC companies are not seriously concerned with the na- 
tionality problem, it is interesting to note the religious affiliation of the 
MR and DR workers at BPC, as compared to the religious composition 
of the country as a whole. (See Table 6.) While Iraq’s population is 


19. See Shwadran, p. 237 and pp. 278-281. 

20. Shwadran, p. 278. 

21. Iraq Petroleum Company, Irag Oi in 1954: graphic table; not precise. 
22. Iraq Petroleum Company, Iraq Oil im 1952, p. 32. 
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TABLE 5 


NATIONAL COMPOSITION OF STAFF AT 
IPC (KIRKUK), 1955 
Nationality Number % of Total 
British ; Nees. 327 68.8 


Iraqi a -cianiaaneai eat ensiel Se 22.1 
Palestinian Fi i 1 0.2 
American ++ A ; 3.2 
French . ys ond 3.4 
Jordanian 1.1 
South African oN. oS a Pr 0.2 
Dutch ' ee ‘ 0.2 


Total 475 100.0 


over 95% Muslim,” BPC’s MR and DR strength is only about 82% Mus- 
lim. This, in religion-conscious Iraq, has given rise to some allegations 
of favoritism towards Christians in obtaining employment. From the 
Company’s standpoint, however, it is probably only a matter of hiring 
the best qualified people for particular jobs, and on the whole the educa- 
tion of the minority Christian groups in the Middle East is somewhat 
higher than that of others, largely because of the influence of foreign 
missionary schools. The presence of disproportionately large numbers of 
Christians in the oil companies may also reflect a certain prevailing dis- 
crimination against non-Muslims in the social and economic life of the 
area. There are, for example, few native Christians in the government 
service in most of these countries. 


Kuwait Oil Company 


KOC’s concession, like others, requires the company to give prefer- 
ence to Kuwaitis in employment. There is no general legislation to this 
effect, however, so that the company’s available labor market is more 
restricted than that of other local employers. Conditions generally in Ku- 
wait are so booming that skilled labor is competed for hotly by the com- 
pany, other private employers, and the government’s Public Works De- 
partment. Thus it is difficult not only to obtain competent local labor, 
but also to keep it. Kuwait is perhaps the oil area in the Middle East where 
the market for skilled labor is most keenly developed. In most other areas 
the resident oil company is almost alone as a large-scale employer of 
trained workers. 

Perhaps partly because of the tight labor market, KOC’s operations 
are well organized so as to conserve labor. Its crude loading port, Mina 


23. Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Middle East (London: 1954) p. 257. The figures on 
religious affiliation are offered only as “a very rough approximation.” 
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al-Ahmadi, is the largest in the world, yet only 132 men are employed 
at the terminal (exclusive of marine personnel).** This figure may be 
compared with the 4400 people employed at AIOC’s oil loading port of 
Bandar Mashur in 1950.” 

KOC experienced the usual difficulty when it began operations in 
1946, in that local unskilled labor was insufficient, and “it was necessary 
to engage laborers from neighboring Arab countries to supplement the 
supply available.” Kuwait’s skilled and technical personnel were even more 
rare, and the company therefore was required to import Britons, Amer- 
icans, Indians, and Pakistanis for the more complicated jobs.** Much of 
the foreign labor was dispensed with when initial construction work 
was completed, and in 1955 KOC was able to state that its permanent 


TABLE 6 


BPC MONTHLY RATE AND DAILY RATE 
EMPLOYEES BY RELIGION, 1953-54 


Religious December June December 
Affiliation 1953 %o 1954 % 1954 
Muslim: 2469 2424 $2.1 2456 
Christian; 544 $29 17.9 545 
Of which: 
Armenian: 132 130 4.4 132 
Assyrian: 149 146 4.9 152 
Other: 263 253 8.6 261 
Other 
Religions: 


Total 3013 100.0 3001 100.0 


Source: Company Records. 


labor force of about 5000 are mostly “Kuwaitis or Arabs from neigh- 
boring countries.”** The Company still, however, employs almost a 
thousand Westerners and several hundred Indians and Pakistanis. 


Of a Senior Staff numbering about 900, less than 10 are Kuwaitis; 
as recently as 1954 there were reportedly none.* Most of the Senior 
Staff are British; the Americans number less than 50, although KOC 

. PPS, Oct. 1955, p. 375. 

. Shwadran, p. 159. 

. Kuwait Oil Company, The Story of Kuwait, London, 1955, p. 31. 

. Loe cit. It should be pointed out that even the Kuwait Government finds it necessary to employ 
foreigners in considerable numbers. At the beginning of 1956, there were 7500 foreigners on the Govern- 


ment’s payroll, including 2400 Jordanians, 1700 Persians, 1500 Iraqis, and 1000 Omanis. PPS, August 1956, 
p. 288. 


28. Elizabeth Monroe, “The Shaikhdom of Kuwait,” International Affairs, XXX, July 1954, p. 282- 
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is half American owned.” About 300 American and British employees 
have their families with them.” 


Qatar Petroleum Company 


Qatar, with a population of about 25,000, simply does not have a 
sufficient supply of competent labor even for common jobs in the com- 
pany. It was recently estimated that there are only 630 literate Qataris 
in the entire shaikhdom. A large part of the company’s work force is 
imported, largely from the even more primitive areas of the Arabian 
peninsula. It is estimated that there are 7000 immigrant laborers in 


Qatar.” 


Kuwait Neutral Zone 


The companies operating in the Zone have not as yet developed a 
labor force on a large scale. In late 1955, Aminoil had about 75 Amer- 
ican employees in the Zone. When oil was discovered (1953) the labor 
force increased rapidly to about 270 (in 1954) and stood in 1956 at 
about 500 “local’’ employees. The majority are still Indians, Pakistanis 
and Iranians, the latter valuable because of their experience with Anglo- 
Iranian. There are also many Iraqis, Kuwaitis and Arabs from the penin- 
sula. The company is reported to have a firm policy of employing the 
barest minimum of personnel not connected with technical oil operations. 

The producing operations in the Zone are carried out by Aminoil for 
itself and Getty (formerly Pacific Western). Thus Getty has only a rela- 
tively small group of trained personnel, and does not yet have to cope 
with an industrial labor force. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The question of hiring local labor is closely linked to the problem 
of training; for untrained men can be put into responsible jobs only at 
the jeopardy of the efficiency of the organization. Training in the oil 
companies ranges all the way from primary education in the “three R’s” 
to university degrees abroad. In between are artisan and craft courses, 
designed to teach the skills required on an intermediate level in the com- 
panies’ operations. 

The great majority of Saudi Arabians employed by Aramco have 
reached maturity with little or no formal schooling, and the company 
recognizes that in order to become useful to the company their educa- 
tion must begin from the ground up. At the end of 1954 there were 106 


29. United Kingdom, Board of Trade, Markets in the Middle East (London: 1954), p. 49. In April 
1954 there were only 232 Americans known to be in the Shaikhdom. 

50. Zahra Freeth, Kuwait Was My Home (London: Allen and Unwin, 1956), p. 39. 

31. Stetesman’s Yearbook (London: 1956), p. 1292. 
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American and more than 400 non-American Aramco employees devot- 
ing full time to the training of other employees. Courses include Arabic, 
arithmetic, English, general science, typing, drafting, office practice and 
hygiene, as well as more specialized courses preparing employees for par- 
ticular jobs. In addition, the company has about a dozen employees en- 
rolled at the American University of Beirut or Aleppo College, at com- 
pany expense. About half of the Saudi employees are enrolled in some 
kind of training course at any given time.” 

Bapco began a training program in Bahrain in 1948. By 1953 over 
400 employees were undergoing training, including 138 in voluntary 
evening classes, where English and arithmetic are the most popular 
studies. For formal technical training, a few (37 in 1952) employees 
attend the Bahrain Government’s own technical school full time, while 
receiving their regular wages from the company. In 1954 Bapco’s own 
Craft Training Center was opened. Bapco, in collaboration with the 
Government, finances a few students annually (four in 1953; five in 
1954) to study at the American University of Beirut. In addition, a 
number of employees are sent each year to AUB’s summer school. 
Bapco’s training program is unique in one respect: upwards of 100 young 
students in the Government secondary and technical schools are hired 
by the company during their annual three-month summer vacation.” 

In accordance with its 1933 concession,** AIOC undertook in Iran a 
training program unprecedented in the Middle East at that time. In 
1939 a handsome and well-equipped Technical Institute at Abadan was 
completed, providing courses up to five years in duration. In 1950 the 
company spent more than £2 million ($5,600,000) on its educational and 
training system. The program included not only training of workers at 
Abadan, but also the construction and partial maintenance of primary 
and elementary schools for children in Khuzistan Province, and the 
equipment of laboratories and workshops at Teheran University.” 

The 1933 concession agreement also provided for a yearly grant of 
£10,000 by the Company “to give in Great Britain, to Persian nationals, 
the professional education necessary for the oil industry.”* About a hun- 


32. For details of the Aramco training program, see: Roy Lebkicher, “The Training of Saudi Arab 
Employees: Arabian American Oil Company,” in The Yearbook of Education, 1954 (London: 1954); Roy 
Lebkicher, “America’s Greatest Middle East Oil Venture,” Oil Forum, Nov., 1952, pp. 389-396; Aramco, 
Reports (Annual). 

33. Bahrain Petroleum Company, Reports. 

34. Article 16 (III). 

35. Longrigg, p. 156. Details of the training program are given in the following AIOC documents: 
A.1.O.C. Educational and Training Facilities in Abadan (1949), and Abadan Technical Institute: Courses 
of Study, Vol. 1: “Regulations and Syllabuses for the 12th Class” (revised October 1950), Vol. Il: “Regu- 
lations and Syllabuses for B. Sc. Course” (revised January 1949). See also International Labour Office, 
Labour Conditions in Oil Industry in Iran (Geneva: 1950), pp. 16-19. 

36. Article 16(IV). 
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dred Iranians were given the advantage of this educational opportunity 
before 1951. 

The new Consortium agreement provides that the Operating Com- 
panies, in consultation with NIOC, are to prepare plans and programs 
for industrial and technical training and education, and cooperate in 
their execution, with the objective of replacing foreign personnel by 
Iranians.*’ In 1956 there were about 50 Iranians being trained abroad at 
the expense of the Consortium companies, while 170 were attending the 
Technical Institute. Other students were taking industrial training and 
literacy courses.** 

The focus of IPC’s training program in Iraq is its Industrial Training 
Centre at Kirkuk, which first turned out graduates of its five-year course 
in 1955. The Training Centre’s “sole aim,” according to the Company, 
is to meet the demand for skilled personnel “within the Company’s field 
of operations.”** IPC, unlike Aramco, restricts its training program to 
the specific objective of providing better skilled labor for oil company 
operations. As an IPC executive puts it, “Training for us does not in- 
clude learning how to open a door handle or wash a car.” No trainee 
is accepted at the Training Centre unless he has a primary school edu- 
cation, a requirement which would be virtually impossible in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Most ambitious are the five-year Apprentice Courses, which aim 
at training 60 young Iraqis per year. About three-quarters of the stu- 
dents come from the Kirkuk area, and most of the remainder from 
IPC’s affiliated operations in Iraq. While outside candidates may be con- 
sidered, it is “with the understanding that the primary intention of all 
apprentices is to serve the Company as skilled employees.”*° There are 
also two-year Artisan Trainee Courses, designed to turn out 20 trained 
artisans per year, and a nine-month Commercial Trainee Course to supply 
twenty clerks and other office workers per year.*' In addition to formal 
training at the Training Centre, IPC also includes “on-the-job” instruc- 
tion at company operating installations. Voluntary night courses in Eng- 
lish, commerce and technical subjects are also offered.*? About a dozen 
men are sent each year by IPC to the United Kingdom for short-term 
technical courses, in addition to the 50 Iraqis whose university (or 
equivalent) education in Britain is financed by the company under the 


37. Article 4. 

38. PPS, Oct. 1956, p. 36. 

39. IPC, Guide to Kirkuk (1955). 
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terms of its 1952 agreement with the Government.“ While the expenses 
are subsidized entirely by the Company, the program is “controlled at the 
personnel level by the Royal Iraqi Embassy in London.” Before leaving 
for the United Kingdom, the students must pledge the Iraq Government 
to work on their return either for the Iraq Government or for the Com- 
panies for twice the time they spend studying abroad.“ 

BPC, at the southern end of the country, sends only a very few ap- 
prentices to its sister company’s Training Centre in Kirkuk. It depends 
primarily on the training facilities of the Basrah Port Directorate, “pur- 
suing its policy of dovetailing its efforts as far as possible with those of 
local concerns.”*” 

KOC has a training center with 25 instructors at Magwa, near Ah- 
madi. Trainees are paid at regular company rates over a period of 21 to 
27 months, after which—if successful—they are offered regular com- 
pany employment. There are also nine-month technical courses to enable 
existing employees to learn a trade. The number of trainees is between 
200 and 250, of ages petween 15 and 30. Three-quarters of them are 
Bedouin Arabs, and the remainder are of town origin. 

Training schemes offer tangible evidence that the companies are try- 
ing to fulfill their obligation to develop local talent for their industrial 
operations. The fact that schools are built, instructors hired, and students 
enrolled does not, however, necessarily mean that such training schemes 
are automatically successful in this purpose. In no aspect of company 
operations does the intangible human element play so large a role. Train- 
ing for responsible positions in a modern industrial enterprise can be a 
very delicate and complex undertaking. 

It is sometimes complicated by an imperfect understanding on the 
part of the local population or authorities as to the requirements of the 
industry. The effort and knowledge needed to produce oil are not always 
thoroughly understood. The daughter of Col. H. R. P. Dickson writes 
of Kuwait: 

Sometimes in conversation with badawin visitors, my father would discuss 
the oil company. . . . All of them were amazed that beneath the deserts over 
which their ancestors had roamed for countless years there existed a form of 
natural wealth for which foreigners were willing to pay sums reputed to be 
fabulous. I have heard a badawin remark that if the badu had only known 
there was oil under the land, they would have got it out.*® 
An executive of one Western company has complained that he is unable 
to hire foreign technicians without the specific approval of his conces- 
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sionary government in each case; rather than admit the need for a for- 
eign technician—a radio operator, for example—the government will 
simply thrust forward a bedouin and say, “Here he is—train him!” Ex- 
plaining what is the matter with such a simple solution involves tact: it 
may reflect badly on sensitive national feelings. 

At the other extreme is the firm but only privately expressed convic- 
tion on the part of many Western oil men, including some who know 
the Middle East well, that training is a “myth,” in the sense that it is im- 
possible to raise a backward people to a level of industrial competence in 
less than two or three generations. This feeling persists especially among 
job supervisors who must cope with trainees after they finish their courses. 
Anecdotes abound. One concerns an auto parts clerk, supposedly trained 
for his job of keeping track of spare parts, issuing them when needed, 
and requisitioning more. This man, however, went on a self-training 
program: he assiduously learned by heart the entire parts list for one 
kind of vehicle (““Absorber, Shock, left front, A 167243-B”) and then 
was confounded when the company concerned stopped using that par- 
ticular vehicle. Another story concerns the trained Iraqi at a pipeline 
station who apparently knew his job well: it was to turn a large wheel 
to the right once every morning, thus closing an important valve. This 
he did without fault for twelve years. Then one morning he turned it 
to the left, blowing the top off the pump house. “Alumni” of AIOC at 
Abadan seem to have had little confidence in their Iranian workers. One 
says: “If something went wrong, but not seriously—let’s say a small 
leak in a pipe carrying oil—the worker’s first reaction was to disappear 
from the scene, rather than report it to his supervisor, much less attempt 
to do something about it. If he was unable to leave, he would be likely 
to sit down and watch things develop, in the conviction that God was 
gracious and would provide.” 

Is this sort of thing the result of faulty training? Or of something 
inherently “non-industrial” in the makeup of the worker involved, which 
no amount of training can change? Company supervisors are not sure, 
but they are sometimes inclined to show little confidence in their own 
men, even when trained at great effort and expense by the company. 
Since for the most part the Western supervisors are sincerely dedicated 
to the efficiency of the operations on which their jobs depend, perhaps 
one should not be too quick to accuse them of hypocrisy. 

Some Western oil men feel there is a limit beyond which no company 
can go in relinquishing operational control to local employees. Since a 
national of the Middle Eastern country may find difficulty in being com- 
pletely loyal to his employer in a dispute with his own country, they main- 
tain, the only safe course is to limit local responsibility to a level com- 
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patible with the company’s own security. The Governments ultimately 
want an industry that can be run without foreigners beholden to 
any other country, while the companies tend to regard such a situation 
as a threat to their own survival. Until the companies receive what they 
consider to be adequate guarantees against violence, expropriation and 
nationalization, they pursue a cautious policy in the matter of training 
and promoting local employees. Unfortunately, in the area’s current state 
of political upheaval, few Middle Eastern governments are in a position 
to make such guarantees. 

A feature of many work stoppages is that Western employees who 
stay on the job seem to be able to keep up operations at a normal pace, 
at least for a short period. No production loss was suffered as a result of 
strikes at Dhahran (1953) and Basra (1954), nor from the “general 
strike” in Bahrain in December 1954.** This would seem to indicate that 
these companies are organized, or at least are able, to carry on in an emer- 
gency without local help. The situation is paradoxical in that as long as 
work stoppages do occur, some color is given to the plea that the employ- 
ment of Westerners even in more or less routine jobs is essential to overall 
efficiency. 

The most articulate of the critics of Anglo-Iranian unwittingly tends 
to justify the industry position on this point. In discussing the reasons for 
Persian discontent with the oil company in the 1920’s, L. P. Elwell-Sut- 
ton says: 


The complaint about the large proportion of foreign employees still 
stood; alchough the concession stipulated expressly that the only foreigners em- 
ployed should be managers, engineers, master drillers and inspectors, the many 
thousand British and Indian staff obviously went far outside those limits. Not 
only that, but British employees completely monopolised all the posts above a 
certain grade, a fact that apart from anything else made it extremely difficult 
for the government to get any information to back its claims.** 


If there ever was a valid reason for not promoting Iranians to key spots, 
Elwell-Sutton has inadvertently put his finger right on it. 

Sending employees abroad for advanced education raises doubts in the 
minds of many responsible people both within and outside the companies. 
The Director of Fducation of Bahrain, Ahmad Umran, suggests: 

It is very doubtful whether at present the education of Bahrain boys at 
schools in England is beneficial to them or desirable. The boys return. They have 
acquired some education, sufficient to make them critical and contemptuous of 
many things in their own homes and country; they resent having to resume 


the life which they used to lead and they have no inclination to settle down 
in Bahrain.*® 


47. PPS, Jan. 1955, p. 31. 
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Young men in the Middle East are inclined to put a rather inflated 
value on a college or other degree, as though it were a cachet automat- 
ically entitling them to a position of authority. Other problems may be 
more serious. On the occasion of at least one recent oil company strike, 
it was discovered that among the instigators had been local employees 
whom the company had provided with a college education. Results such 
as these are likely to dampen oilmen’s enthusiasm for higher education 
abroad at company expense. 

Fitting a well-trained man to a job for which his training qualifies 
him may not be easy. It is said that about half of KOC’s training school 
graduates leave the company for better wages in town. IPC recently lost 
a man whom they had sent for two years’ training at a large British motor 
company in England; on his return to Kirkuk he quit the company reluct- 
antly, having found that he could obtain a better and more responsible 
position on his own in Baghdad. This kind of attrition is accepted philo- 
sophically by those who maintain that they are happy to have training pro- 
grams serve the community at large, but it is questionable whether most 
management officials really conceive of training programs in this light. 
Training programs can be successful only when the essential last step— 
fitting the man to the job—is satisfactorily accomplished. Perhaps the 
formal elaboration of a training program is not so important as the spirit 
in which it is conducted and the degree of acceptance which the program 
and its graduates enjoy among the “line” supervisors who must deal with 
them after they are trained. 





AFGHANISTAN AND THE USSR 


R. K. Ramazani 


FGHANISTAN, lying at the triple junction of the Far East and 
Middle East with Soviet-dominated Central Asia, has been one 
of the major targets of the recent Soviet economic offensive 

in the underdeveloped countries of the world. The complete economic 
and political domination of that country by the Soviet Union, if estab- 
lished, may well jeopardize the position of the West in the area between 
the Mediterranean and South China Seas. 

One of the four remaining non-Communist countries bordering on 
the USSR, Afghanistan is committed to a policy of neutrality under the 
Treaty of Neutrality and Mutual Non-Aggression with the Soviet Un- 
ion of June 24, 1931," extended in December, 1955. This neutrality pos- 
sibly derives to some extent from Afghanistan’s long tradition of isola- 
tionism, and from an uneasy consciousness of her vulnerable border 
position. ‘ 

An examination of postwar developments reveals clearly, however, 
that the present position of Afghanistan derives, to a more significant 
extent, from intensive Soviet economic activities in Afghanistan during 
recent years. Afghan neutrality is regarded by the Soviet Union as an 
important step toward the attainment of its objectives in South Asia 
and the Middle East. The opportunism, insidiousness and remarkable 
flexibility which constitute some of the most dominant characteristics 
of the Soviet economic policy in underdeveloped countries can find, per- 
haps, no more striking illustration than the example of Afghanistan. 


I 


Afghanistan, following the end of the Second World War, demon- 
strated an unprecedented desire for quick economic development. She 
sought United States and United Nations assistance. The United States has 
made grants of about $15 million in the last five years for technical 
assistance. The U.S. has also granted another $10 million (plus a loan 
of $5 million) to improve air transport. Export-Import Bank loans 


1. For the authentic text in Persian and Russian with French and English translations see, League 
of Nations, Treaty Series, No. 3611, Vol. 157 (1935), pp. 370-381. 
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to Afghanistan, beginning in April, 1950, have amounted to $39.5 mil- 
lion. The major portion of this sum has been expended on the Hel- 
mand-Arghandab Valley project, the most vital irrigation project in the 
country. The first stage of the project, consisting of soil drainage survey 
and the building of the Kajaki and Arghandab dams and the Boghra- 
Marja-Shamalan canal system has already been completed.* 

Afghanistan was also one of the first applicants for U.N. technical 
assistance, covering 17 projects. Technical assistance since 1949, provided 
through UNTA, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO and WHO, has indeed 
materially helped the economy of the country. In i957, for instance, 
Afghanistan received nearly $1 million in U.N. technical assistance in 
the fields of agriculture, health and public administration.* 

Despite the valuable assistance furnished by the United States and 
the United Nations, Afghanistan is fundamentally dependent upon her 
own resources for economic development funds. Exports, mainly kar- 
akul and wool, constitute nearly 12 per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct. At least half of Afghan imports, at present, are finished cotton 
and rayon. The proportion of capital goods imports is climbing rap- 
idly as Afghan economic development plans;*formalized in a Second 
Five-Year Plan adopted by the Majlis in 1956, become of greater sig- 
nificance to the overall economy. Foreign trade has been increasing 
steadily in the postwar period and has usually produced an export sur- 
plus. In the light of the continuous dependence of Afghanistan’s eco- 
nomic development expenditures on her earnings by exports, the main 
source of capital for the country, the vital nature of foreign trade 
for the nation’s overall economy is apparent. 

The foreign trade of Afghanistan, however, is crucially conditioned 
by the country’s geographical location. Afghanistan is landlocked, is 
without rail transportation and is therefore anxious to develop her air 
transport extensively. Only three main overland transit routes exist: To 
Iran, the USSR, and Pakistan. The route through Iran is long, tortuous 
and expensive. Traditionally, the Soviet Union has not permitted Afghan 
trade through its territory. The route through Pakistan to Karachi, 
the most extensively used in the past and the most natural transit route 
for Afghanistan, is thus the jugular vein of that country’s foreign trade. 
In 1954-55 alone, for instance, about 80 per cent of both imports and 
exports of that country were carried along this route.* 


2. U.N. Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955 p. $2. 
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However, the suppurating sore of “Pushtoonistan” has poisoned Pak- 
istan’s relations with Afghanistan since 1947 and has, at times, created 
tremendous foreign trade difficulties for the latter. When Pakistan was 
about to be created the Afghan Government demanded a plebiscite in 
the Northwest Frontier Province to determine whether the disputed 
area of Pushtoonistan would become an independent state or remain with 
Pakistan.° 

Afghanistan’s demand is based in part upon past control of the Af- 
ghan Empire over the area. The so-called Durand Line of 1893 (the basis 
of the border of the new state of Pakistan) between British India and 
Afghanistan had split the Pushtu-language area between these two coun- 
tries. The Afghan ruling family belongs to this Pushtu element which, 
in fact, comprises only one-third of the inhabitants of Afghanistan. So 
far, Pakistan has indignantly rejected any proposal for a plebiscite in 
Pushtoonistan, charging that Afghanistan’s real motivation is annexa- 
tion of the Pushtu-inhabited area rather than the creation of a truly 
independent and sovereign state. This bitter dispute threatened Afghan 
foreign trade seriously in 1950 and again in 1955. 


Il 


In 1950 Pakistan cut off the importation of petroleum products 


into Afghanistan for about three months, by closing Afghanistan’s main 
transit route. Under these circumstances, and in dire need of petroleum, 
Afghanistan relaxed her traditional cautious and suspicious attitude to- 
ward her northern neighbor. She agreed resignedly, if not reluctantly, 
to expand her trade with the Soviet Union in a four-year trade agree- 
ment signed in July, 1950. Under this agreement the Soviet Union un- 
dertook to export oil products and cotton cloth, among other commod- 
ities, while Afghanistan would export wool, cotton, etc. The Soviet 
Union also offered the services of its own oil-prospecting technicians,’ 
after having been assured of an indefinite suspension of the U.N. project 
for oil exploration. 

The Afghan Government had long set itself the goal of an oil pro- 
duction sufficient to satisfy the home market.* In pursuance of this goal 
that government requested the U.N. as early as 1949 for assistance in 
oil exploration. At the beginning the Soviet Union watched the U.N. 
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activities in Afghanistan quietly, but later it vigorously protested against 
the U.N. mission, condemning the “suspicious attitudes of the Amer- 
icans” serving on it.* 

The 1950 trade agreement marked only the beginning of intensifica- 
tion of Soviet economic activities in Afghanistan. By early 1952 Afghan- 
Soviet trade had doubled,”® and the Soviet Union had opened a trade 
office in Kabul. ‘In 1952 also the construction of four oil tanks having 
a general capacity of about 1200 cubic meters was started. Vneshniaia 
Torgovlia, the official Soviet foreign trade journal, commenting on the 
Soviet technical assistance to Afghanistan prior to 1953 stated in part 
that Soviet specialists in the fields of entomology, veterinary medicine, 
and in the exploitation of oil resources had been sent to that country. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union had built the largest cotton cleaning 
plants in the country, and had delivered metal poles and wires for the 
establishment of over 1000 kilometers of telegraph and telephone lines. 
All this Soviet assistance, the journal concluded, had received “high praise 
from the Afghan people.”™ 

Further credit for capital goods and technical assistance was provided 
in 1954 when the Soviet Union granted at least $8 million credit to Af- 
ghanistan.” Having by 1954 completed the construction of eight gaso- 
_ line storage tanks, the Soviet Union then signed an agreement for a loan 
of $3.5 million to Afghanistan at 3 per cent interest to be applied to 
the construction of two wheat silos, in Kabul and Pul-i-Khumri, a flour 
mill and a bread-baking plant. The loan, to be spent on Soviet equip- 
ment and technical services, was repayable in United States dollars, or 
in karakul, cotton and other commodities at the rate of $1 million a year. 

Another loan, $5.6 million, was granted in the same year and was to 
be repaid in deliveries of cotton and wool over a five-year period begin- 
ning in 1957. This loan has been used in part to purchase Soviet mate- 
rials and equipment for the construction of silos, a mill, a mechanized 
bakery and for asphalting the streets of Kabul. It has also been expended 
on Soviet specialists who are in Afghanistan to teach Afghan workers 
how to operate the “grain combine”™ located on the outskirts of Kabul. 

The Soviet Union also agreed to commence construction of a 60-mile 
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pipeline from Termez in the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic across the 
Amu Darya (Oxus) River to the Afghan city of Mazar-i-Sharif. This 
pipeline, which will have an annual capacity of 30 million gallons of gaso- 
line will be paid for through the barter of cotton and other commod- 
ities. "* 

Ill 


Soviet economic activities in Afghanistan reached their peak in 1955, 
again subsequent to a grave intensification of tensions between that coun- 
try and Pakistan over the question of Pushtoonistan. When Afghanistan 
learned in March, 1955, about the plan of the Government of Pakistan 
to merge the provinces of West Pakistan—including the area of Push- 
toonistan—into a single administrative unit, Sardar Muhammad Da’ud 
Khan, the Prime Minister of Afghanistan, bitterly protested against any 
such action. 

A month later, in April 1955, the Pakistan consulate in Jalal-Abad 
was attacked by Afghan street demonstrators. In retaliation, the Afghan 
consulate in Peshawar was attacked and the Afghan flag burned. Finally 
when Pakistan decided definitely to implement her plan on the merger 
of provinces, the Afghan Government recalled its Karachi envoy from 
his post and the Government of Pakistan did the same."” 

Following these events Pakistan closed her border to Afghanistan for 
the second time, this time for a period of five months. Disastrous conse- 
quences from this action inevitably followed for Afghanistan’s economy. 
Afghanistan’s exports, especially of fruits, were substantially reduced. 
Her imports of consumer goods and the capital goods required for de- 
velopment projects were injuriously delayed. Her earnings from exports 
which, as stated above, constitute the main source of capital for the 
country and on which development expenditures materially depend were 
sharply curtailed. 

Despite all this, the Afghan Government did not immediately turn 
to the Soviet Union for a right of way through its territory. Rather it 
continued earnestly to negotiate with Iran for a right of way across that 
country to the por: of Chahbar, on the Persian Gulf. This would have 
required the improvement of 3600 miles of Iranian roads,"” too costly 
and time-consuming a project to furnish any prompt and effective solu- 
tion to the vital transit problem of Afghanistan. 

In the face of this economic strangulation the Afghan Government 


14. New York Times, June 3, and July 30, 1954. 

15. See, N. Von Ostrowska, “Afghanistan, the Soviet Union, and the West,” Bulletin (Institute for 
the Study of USSR), December, 1955, pp. 17-22. 

16. Peter G. Franck, “Economic Progress in an Encircled Land,” The Middle East Journal, Vol. 10 
(Winter, 1956), p. 58. 
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turned to the Soviet Union for assistance. A transit agreement was 
promptly concluded, and Afghanistan acquired the right of duty-free 
transit for her goods over Soviet territory." 

Subsequently, the trade between the two countries increased substan- 
tially." The protocol on commodity exchange, signed on August 27, 
1955, provided for the export of, to mention a few items, petroleum 
products, rolled ferrous metals and building materials by the Soviet Un- 
ion, and the export of wool, cotton and raw hides by Afghanistan.'” The 
value of exports to the USSR in 1954-55 was approximately 19 per cent 
of the total exports of Afghanistan.” This showed an increase of seven per 
cent over that of the previous year. 

in 1954-55 about half of Afghan cotton, three-fourths of its wool, 
one-fourth of its hides and more than nine-tenths of its oil seeds were 
exported to the USSR, which supplied four-fifths of the imported sugar, 
two-thirds of the imported iron and steel products, more than one-third 
of the imported cotton piece goods, one-fourth of imported construc- 
tion materials and one-tenth of the petroleum requirements of the coun- 
try.’ The 1953-54 trade deficit of Afg. 156 million with the USSR was 
changed into a surplus of Afg. 57 million in 1954-55.” 

December 18, 1955, marked the high point of Soviet economic assist- 
ance to Afghanistan. At the end of their three-day state visit to Afghan- 
istan Premier Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev offered a long-term loan 
equivalent to $100 million to the Government of Afghanistan,” amount- 
ing to about five times the total revenue of that country during the 
1954-55 fiscal year. The offer of this loan was accompanied by a gift 
of a one-hundred-bed hospital and fifteen buses to the city of Kabul.” 
An agreement regarding the $100 million loan, signed on January 28, 
1956, provided that the USSR would export equipment and materials 
for cooperative ventures in development of agriculture, building of irri- 
gation projects, etc. Afghanistan would repay in export goods, within 30 
years, in twenty-two equal annual installments at two per cent interest.” 

Another agreement also concerned with the loan, signed on March 1, 
1956, provided that the Soviet Union would supply materials, equipment 
and technical aid for the construction of two hydroelectric stations, three 
vehicle repair factories, irrigation works, a physics and chemistry labora- 

17. U.N. Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955, p. $5. 

18. N. Von Ostrowska, op. cif., p. 17. 

19. Review of Soviet Press, August 27, 1955. 

20. U.N. Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955, p. $5. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Soviet Technical Assistance, 84th Congress, 2nd Session (July 12, 1956), pp. 11-12. 


4. Ibid. 
5. Ibid. 


> 
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tory, reconstruction of the airporc at Kabul, construction of a new air- 
port at Bagram and a highway across the Hindu Kush mountain range. 
Further, Soviet specialists and technicians would supervise the construc- 
tion of these projects and would train local labor.” 

On the same day that the offer of $100 million loan was made, the 
Treaty of Neutrality and Mutual Non-Aggression of 1931, mentioned 
above, was extended for ten years. Later developments also indicated 
clearly that the Soviet Union has no intention of confining itself solely 
to economic activities in Afghanistan. 

On August 25, 1956, the Afghan Prime Minister announced in Kabul 
that the Soviet Union had agreed to give military aid to Afghanistan.” 
An eight-year easy-installment agreement for arms was signed between 
Afghanistan on the one hand, and the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia,” 
Poland,” Hungary, and East Germany on the other. The $25 million 
credit granted under this agreement is to be repaid in Afghan goods. 
Already, eleven jet aircraft, a Soviet Ilyushin-14 plane for the King’s use, 
and two Soviet helicopters have been delivered to Afghanistan.” 


IV 


From the foregoing considerations three points appear clearly: (1) 
The present close economic link between Afghanistan and the Soviet Un- 


ion is unmistakably a result of the frustration of the former’s anxious 
and laudable desire for rapid and extensive economic development. (2) 
The vexatious and harassing problem of Pushtoonistan has, more than 
any other single factor, given rise to that frustration. (3) The Soviet 
Government, constantly alert to any favorable opportunity, has skillfully 
exploited Afghanistan’s economic predicament in an attempt to draw 
her closer to itself and away from the West. 

Accurate determination of the implications of Afghanistan’s present 
close economic relations with the Soviet Union is at best a difficult task. 
Nevertheless, some observations may be ventured. Economically speak- 
ing, it must be admitted that the Soviet economic activities in Afghan- 
istan could meet, to a satisfying extent, the immediate wants, if not the 
fundamental needs, of that country. The construction of the oil pipe- 
lines, gasoline tanks, grain silos, bakeries, and the paving of the streets 
of Kabul would mean, in plain terms, better and a greater variety of 


26. Pravda, March 4, 1956. 

27. New York Times, September 5, 1956. 

28. On August 22, 1954 Czechoslovakia granted Afghanistan $5 million credit for eight years at 
three per cent interest. For details see, Foreign Assistance Activities of the Soviet Bloc and Their Implice- 
tions for the United States, 85th Congress, 1st Session (March, 1957), p. 81. 

29. On August 30, 1956 Poland concluded a trade agreement with Afghanistan, see Ibid. 

30. Ibid., p. 82. 
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bread, more electricity and better streets for the Afghan people. Fur- 
thermore, the combination of these means of production with the ben- 
efits derived from trade with the Soviet Union could measurably in- 
crease the output of Afghanistan. 

The short-run profits derived from trade with the Soviet Union 
should be balanced against Afghanistan’s commitments to repay the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and East Germany in goods 
for the credits they have granted her. Repayment in goods of about 
$150 million in credit will inevitably require the earmarking of sub- 
stantial quantities of Afghan wool and cotton as well as opium, dried 
fruits and skins and result in a serious strain on the international eco- 
nomic position of Afghanistan for many years to come. 

However, the biggest item of these credits is that of the $100 mil- 
lion, which has not been extensively used thus far.** But the fact of its 
availability to the Government of Afghanistan is no slight temptation. 
Since Afghanistan’s Second Five-Year Plan is to be financed in part by 
borrowing from abroad® such temptation may become increasingly 
difficult to avoid, unless some offers of financial assistance, at least as 
attractive as those made by the Soviet Union, are forthcoming from 
other sources. 

It is clear that Afghanistan, in establishing close economic ties with 
the Soviet Union, has not been motivated by any political or ideological 
predilections toward that country. Nevertheless, it is not justifiable to 
assume that such ties can have no political implications. It is true that 
the Prime Minister of Afghanistan told the Soviet leaders emphatically 
and seriously that his country would accept the Soviet assistance “pro- 
vided that it is not linked to any political obligations.” 

While it is also true that Afghanistan has not so far entered into any 
alignment with the Soviet Union, she has definitely accepted a significant 
obligation toward that country. On the same day that she accepted the 
$100 million she also undertook, through the extension of the Treaty 
of Neutrality and Mutual Non-Aggression of June 24, 1931, not to be- 
come “a party to any alliances or agreements of a military or political 
character,” a most conspicuous political string attached to the Soviet 
economic assistance. 

To Afghanistan this obligation may seem eminently compatible with 
her independence and sovereignty as well as her long tradition of neutral- 
ity. To the Soviet Union, however, it is a most desirable political return 
that its calculated economic assistance to Afghanistan since 1950 has 


31. Reportedly about $10 million has been used. New York Times, August 29, 1957. 
32. U.N. Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955, p. $3. 
33. Article Il, for the text of the treaty see note 1, supra. 
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finally yielded. Neutralization of Afghanistan is, for Moscow, a matter 
of many beneficial possibilities. It can assist the successful attainment 
of the short-run objective of the Soviet South Asian and Middle Eastern 
policy which only begins in Afghanistan and ultimately aims at Calcutta 
and Cairo. 

This short-run objective, according to Mr. Khrushchev,” is the de- 
struction of the Baghdad Pact alliance. Afghanistan, politically neutral- 
ized and economically dependent upon the Soviet Union, can well serve 
as a wedge between Iran and Pakistan, two members of the Pact. Until 
the destruction of the Baghdad Pact alliance is ensured, the Soviet Union 
may conveniently tolerate Afghanistan’s view on neutrality and her 
determination to preserve her territorial integrity and independence. 
Whether the Soviet Union would still maintain this attitude if and when 
that objective were effectively achieved will remain to be seen. 


34. He made this statement publicly while in Kashmir, on his way to Afghanistan. New York Times, 


December 17, 195°. 








INDUSTRIAL EXPORTS: ISRAEL’S 
REQUIREMENT FOR SELF-SUPPORT 


Leonard G. Rosenberg 


ment in 1948 has been considerable. Significant progress has been 

made toward the absorption and integration of over 1,000,000 per- 
sons who have entered the country since its inception, and doubled the 
Jewish population. The Israel countryside shows the mark of this eco- 
nomic growth. In the first ten years of Israel’s history more than four 
hundred new agricultural settlements have been founded, long-distance 
irrigation pipelines have been laid, the railway system improved and ex- 
tended to the south, highways built into remote desert mining areas, large 
scale housing projects completed and factories erected in many areas of 
the country. 


"T= economic development of the State of Israel since its establish- 


The purpose of this article is not to relate or analyze in detail Israel’s 
economic history. The main purpose is to “crystal-gaze” into the future 
and, thereby, find certain clear outlines in Israel’s required economic de- 
velopment, if self-support is to come to the country in the next decade. 
The projections should be considered as providing rough orders of mag- 
nitude and are based on practical experience rather than on a compre- 
hensive effort to construct a model of the Israel economy at some future 
date. 


The solution to Israel’s endeavors to be independent of external 
financial assistance rests solely on its ability to increase the export of 
manufactured commodities from the $34.3 million in 1956 to a level of 
approximately $500 million by 1966. The current standard of living rests 
in good part on the relatively large inflow of external funds. The safe- 
guarding of this living standard will depend on whether Israel can con- 
struct and operate manufacturing facilities able to compete in foreign 
markets and earn the foreign exchange requirements of a growing econ- 
omy before external assistance is substantially reduced. 

The ten year deadline for economic self-support was selected here as 
a minimum in view of the manifold expansion in exports that is indi- 
cated. A period less than ten years does not appear reasonable. The time 
remaining for Israel to replace foreign aid with export earnings is clearly 
related to the estimated foreign currency receipts Israel can expect in the 


@ Leonard G. Rosenberg worked in Israel in 1953-1955 as a member of the Economic Advisory Staff, 
formed by Oscar Gass, Consulting Economist, at the request of the Israeli Government. 
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form of donations, gifts or loans. Aside from the payments under Ger- 
man Reparations, which will cease in 1962 at the 1956 rate of with- 
drawal, all other foreign assistance is dependent on a multitude of social, 
economic and political factors beyond the scope of this article. 

Before proceeding toward the details underpinning the manufactur- 
ing export hypothesis, it would be advantageous to review briefly the per- 
formance of the Israel economy during the period 1954 through 1956. 
This succinct review will be limited to two economic items of major im- 
portance: the balance of payments and the national income accounts. 
A comprehensive economic review would necessarily involve numerous 
variables, including among others economic attitudes, monetary develop- 
ments, educational programs, technological and managerial developments 
and improved work skills. Our short-cut review will seek to provide some 
understanding of the structure and operation of the Israel economy and 
provide the benchmarks that are points of departure toward the 1966 
target. 

The Israel balance of external payments for the years 1954 through 
1956 is shown in Table 1. The deficit on current account rose from $241.6 
million in 1954 to $358.0 million in 1956. Foreign exchange expenditures 
rose by $152.7 million. This increase occurred almost entirely in com- 
modity imports ($66.8 million) and government expenditure ($78.6 
million). In 1956, because of the war in the Sinai desert, government 
expenditure for the procurement of military end-products abroad rose 
dramatically and accounted for much of increased deficit between 1955 
and 1956. Foreign exchange earnings showed a 27 per cent increase from 
1954 to 1956, but were only 32 per cent of the foreign exchange 
requirements in 1956. This would become 37 per cent if the difference 
in the government expenditure and miscellaneous category from 1955 to 
1956 were eliminated because of its presumably non-recurring nature. 

The financing of this external deficit was accomplished by the con- 
tinued large inflow of resources from the rest of the world. The bottom 
section of Table 1 sets out the sources of these funds. In 1956, German 
reparations and personal restitution from Germany represented 46 per 
cent of the total transfers ($113.4 million) with non-governmental 
charitable donations approaching $95 million or 38 per cent of the total 
transfers. In 1956, the United States Government loaned Israel $40.7 mil- 
lion repayable in Israel currency under the Agricultural Surplus and the 
Grant-in-Aid programs. 

The national accounts of Israel show a substantial increase in the re- 
sources available to the Israel economy during this same period. Table 2 
shows in detail the composition and changes in the major components 
of these accounts. Between 1954 and 1956, the resources available in- 
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creased, in 1954 prices, by 549 million Israel Pounds. Of this total, per- 
sonal consumption absorbed £1 206 million, government consumption 
£1 219 million, exports of goods and services £1 34 million and gross in- 
vestment £1 92 million. In other words, personal consumption expendi- 
tures accounted for 42 per cent of the additional resources made available 
to the economy via increased imports and rising domestic production. On 


Table 1 


ISRAEL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


1954 THROUGH 1956 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Foreicn ExcHANGE REQUIREMENTS 


Commodity Imports 
Services 

Capital Servicing 
Government Expenditure’ 
Miscellaneous 








Total 














Foreicn ExcHANGE EARNINGS 
Commodity Exports 
Services 
Miscellaneous 


Total 














Balance of Payments Deficit 











Mernop or Financine Externat Dericrr (Net) 


A. Transfers 
German Reparations 87.5 
Personal Restitution from Germany \ 18.7 
United Jewish Appeal and Other Institutions 36.8 
Gifts ° 10.8 
U.S. Government ; ! 20.5 
Private Transfers by Residents and Immigrants 24.3 
Net Foreign Investments 13.7 
By Institutions in Kind ; $.1 
Consolidation Loan J 6.3 
Other Transfers 0.4 








$224.1 














B. Loans 
U.S. Government $ $ 31.6 
Ind dence and Develop : 29.2 32.2 


Other Loans —s0.0 —.2 











$ 20.8 $ 63.6 








Net Errors and Omissions —$ 23.2 +$ 4.9 








"Includes defense procurement. 
Source: Basic data obtained from Bank of Israel, Annual Reports for 1955 and 1956. 
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the other hand, exports’ and gross investment (which includes residential 
housing) combined accounted for only 23 per cent of the substantial in- 
crease in resources available. 


As can be seen from Table 2, the major portion of the rise in personal 
consumption occurred from 1954 to 1955. On a per capita basis, real per- 
sonal consumption rose by 3.9 per cent from 1954 to 1955. In 1956 it 
rose by 1.7 per cent per capita. In 1956, government consumption rose 
considerably because of the requirements of the Sinai campaign. This item 
has been mentioned previously in regard to the balance of payments. 


Table 2 


ISRAEL RESOURCES AVAILABLE AND UTILIZATION 
1954 THROUGH 1956 
(In Millions of Israel Pounds) 


IN CURRENT PRICES IN 1954 PRICES 


Percent Change 
1954 to 1955 to 
1956 1955 1956 





Resources AVAILABLE 
Gross National Product 2149 + 12.0 + 89 
Imports (Goods & Services) 846 + 6.8 + 17.3 
Total 2995 


Resource UTILIZATION 
Government Consumption 
Personal Consumption 
Exports (Goods & Services) 
Gross Investment 


Total 


AVERAGE PopULATION (000) 


Per Capita Persona 
CONSUMPTION (in £1) 


Note: Gross investment in 1956 was composed of the following: 
Amount Percent 
(£1 Millions) Distribution 
Agriculture and Irrigation 125.0 20.3 
Industry 105.0 17.1 
Mining 2 32.0 5.2 
Communications 66.0 10.7 
Residential Housing 132.0 29.6 
Electricity, Services, etc. * 105.0 17.1 


Total —_ 615.0 100.0 


Source: Basic data obtained from Bank of Israel, Annual Reports for 1955 and 1956. 


1. In 1956 the commodity exports of $106.5 million were broken down as follows: Fresh citrus fruit, 
$40.2 million; other agricultural products, $3.7 million; industrial goods, $34.3 million; diamonds, 
$24.5 million; and others of $3.8 million. 
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Of primary interest in understanding the operation of the Israel econ- 
omy is the structure of commodity imports. Table 3 presents the com- 
modity imports for 1954 through 1956. In 1956, in 1954 prices, im- 
ports of direct consumption goods were $49.2 million, a decrease of $3.7 
million from 1954. Raw material imports rose sharply from 1954 to 
1955—from $149.1 million to $161.6 million in 1954 prices. This 8.4 
per cent increase in the volume of raw material imports generated a 
sharp increase in domestic industrial production and helped support the 
per capita rise in personal consumption mentioned above. In 1956, raw 
material imports declined by 5.5 per cent in 1954 prices. In 1956, invest- 
ment goods rose by 27.1 per cent over 1955 in 1954 prices. All categories 
of investment goods imports increased. Industrial equipment imports rose 
to $35.0 million in 1956 from $23.0 million in 1955. 

The economic data presented thus far as to the economic perform- 
ance of the Israel economy from 1954 to 1956 indicate rather strongly 
that no major movement or rapid improvement toward self-support 
transpired. The inflationary momentum in the economy did slow down 
considerably” but part of this monetary stability was at the cost of con- 
suming resources at home that might have profitably been utilized in ex- 
panding export facilities or in producing other types of fixed assets and 
thereby providing additional productive work opportunities. The national 
decision to consume more today rather than to provide the productive 
means of maintaining current living standards is hardly a unique phe- 
nomenon in a free society. Apparently, free societies are inclined to fol- 
low the path of “more consumption now” unless external pressures from 
without, or natural or man-made catastrophes, inspire material sacrifices. 
The political pressure in Israel for higher standards of living is vocal and 
articulate and is combined with the high national priority placed on en- 
couraging immigration into the country by guaranteeing minimum re- 
quirements in personal consumption and housing. 

By and large, the Israel economy receives its breath of life from 
foreign contributions and loans. It is an economy that cannot isolate 
itself from external trade if the maintenance of its current standard of 
living is a serious consideration. Economic activity in Israel almost uni- 
versally consumes foreign currency, whether it is the fuel that runs the 
transportation system, the electricity (generated by the burning of crude 
oil) that keeps factories in operation or provides the energy for the 
water pumping stations on Israel’s expanded irrigation network. The 


2. The consumer price index rose by the following annual averages: 1954, 12.2%; 1955, 5.9% 
and 1956, 6.4%. In 1952 it rose by 57.7% and in 1953 by 28.0%. Since this article will not discuss 
monetary developments in the Israel economy, it is suggested that those interested in the monetary 
aspects read “Controlled Inflation in Israel, 1949-54" by Mordechai E. Kreinin, Journal of Political Economy, 
vol. LXIV, No. 2, April 1956. 
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bulk of the raw materials that are processed in Israel’s numerous indus- 
trial establishments, as well as the machinery and equipment that per- 
form the actual processing, are paid for in scarce foreign exchange. The 
structure of Israel’s economy makes certain that when industrial pro- 
duction does increase, the foreign exchange component of this output 
will be significant. Unless, therefore, a proper portion of this output is 
exported or this additional output is replacing a necessary import, the 
foreign exchange deficit is certain to increase. Since agricultural output 
utilizes a much higher proportion of local resources, it can increase sub- 
stantially with a relatively small foreign currency cost.* 

In 1956, as mentioned above, the overall balance of payments deficit 
was $358.0 million. In projecting the anticipated foreign currency deficit 
we will utilize only the deficit in the commodity trade balance, e.g., com- 
modity imports less commodity exports. In 1956 this commodity trade 
deficit was $256.3 million and reflected a more salutary situation than 
either 1954 or 1955, since investment goods accounted for a higher pro- 
portion of total commodity imports. (See Table 3.) In dealing with only 
the commodity trade balance we are implicitly assuming that foreign 


Table 3 


ISRAEL STRUCTURE OF COMMODITY IMPORTS 
1954 THROUGH 1956 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
IN CURRENT PRICES IN 1954 PRICES 


Percent Change 


1954 to 1955 to 
1954 1955 1956 1955 1955 1956 





A. Direct Consumption 

a $ 52.9 $ 51.3 $ 56.0 $ 49.4 — 6.4 — 0.4 
B. Raw Materials . $149.1 $172.1 $170.0 $161.6 + 84 — 5.5 
C. TY iad $ 31.3 $ 33.0 $ 32.4 $ 81.5 + 0.6 — 9.2 


D. Investment Goods 
Industrial Equipment. $ 20.4 $ 23.0 $ 35.0 
Agricultural Equip- 











$ 11.0 $ 94 $ 13.4 
$ 2.8 $ 36 $ 4.0 
$ 12.7 $ 144 $ 21.6 
$ 174 + 26.3 $ 29.7 
$ 64.3 $ 76.7 $103.7 $ 67.8 $ 86.2 
$297.6 $333.1* $362.1% $310.3 $316.7 














* Excludes a miscellaneous item of $0.5 million in 1955 and $0.7 million in 1956. 
Source: Basic data obtained from Bank of Israel, Annual Reports for 1955 and 1956. 


3. For example, the walue added in foreign exchange of agricultural exports in 1956 was 70 
per cent. For manufactured products (excluding diamonds) it was barely 44 per cent. 
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assistance plus net earnings from services will be adequate to finance all 
but this major category. In 1956 the average population of Israel was 
1,828,000 persons. The per capita 1956 commodity trade deficit was 
$140. In 1966 a population of 2,500,000 is projected. Utilizing the $140 
per capita trade deficit of 1956, the commodity trade deficit will in- 
crease to $350.0 million.* The projected population for 1966 is based on 
an annual two per cent natural growth and an annual net immigration of 
20,000 persons.° 

The only economic sector for which any comprehensive blueprints 
are available from government sources is that of agriculture. Since 1949 
agricultural production has more than doubled and 30,000 families have 
been absorbed into the farming sector, either as farm laborers or as op- 
erators. Through 1956, total agricultural investment exceeding one bil- 
lion Israeli Pounds has been expended in creating the basic agricultural 
framework required to absorb part of the rapid inflow of agriculturally 
inexperienced immigrants in partially developed farm units. 

The agricultural development program proposes the development of 
a major part, about 85 per cent, of the local surface and ground water 
resources of the country, excluding the supplies to be obtained from the 
major Jordan River diversion project, which still remains the subject of 
international negotiation. The irrigated area is to be expanded by 800,000 
dunums,® almost doubling the existing irrigated area. This expansion will 
fully develop existing farms and make possible the expansion of the num- 
ber of farm units in both individual farm type settlements.and in the col- 
lective settlements. The agricultural plan includes the establishment of 
23 new settlements and of a number of large commercial farms operated 
by quasi-public companies. 

Citrus plantings are to be increased by 65,000 dunums. At present, 
there are approximately 200,000 dunums of citrus planted; 130,000 dun- 
ums are bearing fruit. Other fruit plantings are to be increased by 70,000 
dunums. The sugar beet and cotton crops are to be extended to cover all 
domestic requirements. Exports under this blueprint are conservatively 
estimated to increase by $61 million, mainly by the increase of fresh citrus 
exports from 7.1 million cases in 1954-55 (valued at $35 million) to 20 

4. Alchough the substitution of domestic goods from imported goods will tend to lower the $140 
per capita figure, it is hardly likely to be significant, and the possibility of an increase cannot be ig- 
nored. The struciere of commodity imports in 1956, with raw materials, fuel and investment goods 
accounting for over 80% of the total reduces possibilities of economic substitution to a minimum. 
Where a possibility does exist, it will be mentioned later in the article. 

5. This population projection agrees substantially with the one included in “Report on Nuclear 
Power and Economic Development in Israel” by H. H. Landsberg and G. Perazick, published by the 
National Planning Association, Washington, D.C. They project a population of 2,350,000 persons by 
1965 for a ten-year period beginning with 1955. The estimate includes natural growth at two per cent 


per annum and net immigration at 25,000 immigrants per year. (P. 13-14) 
6. A dunum is about a quarter of an acre. 
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million cases in 1965-66 (valued at $75 million). Imports of agricul- 
tural commodities will be replaced to the extent of $11 million but the 
foreign currency cost for the imported materials required for the opera- 
tion, maintenance and replacement of the enlarged irrigation and farm 
production facilities will increase by an estimated $23 million. This leaves 
a net foreign exchange gain of $50 million. Outside of the scope of this 
program is the distinct possibility that the domestic assembly of agricul- 
tural equipment, the local production of fertilizer, insecticides and pack- 
ing materials will further reduce the foreign currency costs assignable to 
Israel agriculture. An additional maximum allowance of $15 million will 
adequately compensate for this eventuality, increasing to approximately 
$65 million the agricultural contribution to Israel’s economic independ- 
ence by the crop year of 1965-1966. 

If the agricultural program outlined above is a success, Israeli agricul- 
ture will show a small net earning in foreign exchange in the 1965-1966 
crop year. That is, the foreign exchange earnings of agricultural exports 
will exceed the foreign currency costs of operating and maintaining pro- 
duction in the agricultural sector. In addition, Israel will also produce 
80 per cent of its domestic food requirements. Employment directly in 
agriculture is to be expanded by 10,000 families with associated employ- 
ment increasing this total to 30,000 persons. 

The agricultural program contemplates an expansion of the irrigated 
area in the Northern Negeb including the existing settlements near the 
Gaza Strip. These plans do not include the establishment of any belt or 
chain of agricultural settlements southward from Beersheba toward Elath. 
They do include the continued experimentation in water reservoir and 
spreading techniques aimed at increasing the area of pastureland in the 
South Negeb. In 1959-60 food imports are estimated in the agricultural 
plan at $40 million, with grains, mainly for bread, comprising $25 million 
of this total. If efforts are made to establish numerous agricultural set- 
tlements in the South Negeb and thereby eliminate the major deficiency 
in domestic food output, the production of bread grains, a large-scale 
subsidy will be required to support this venture. Wheat is a very low- 
value per dunum crop and would require the transportation of water 
over long distances in order for it to survive under the South’s arid con- 
ditions. The cost of transporting this water would be prohibitive relative 
to the current market value of wheat measured at the delivered import 
price. Israeli <griculture, given readily available increases in efficiency 
and output, can undoubtedly feed, or earn the foreign exchange re- 
quired to feed, the projected population of Israel in the coming decade. 
Export markets and higher value per dunum crops should be a major 
goal of this sector. If the military or security situation requires a large- 
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scale agricultural development of the southern portion of Israel, then 
economic factors may well be treated as inconsequential in the final deci- 
sion making. The economic costs of such a project will tax Israel’s re- 
sources heavily, increase the subsidization now taking place and com- 
pound the difficult problems currently facing the economy. 

Potash, bromide, phosphates, copper and various other products are 
generally included in any discussion of Israel’s Negeb mineral resources. 
In 1956, potash production was 44,300 tons with exports of 14,900 tons. 
The potash plant has an annual capacity of 135,000 tons and output 
in 1957 is expected to have increased to a monthly average of 5,500 
tons or to 66,000 tons per annum. Phosphate production reached 117,500 
tons in 1956. The copper plant at Timnah was scheduled to begin opera- 
tion in late 1957 and has a capacity of 7,000 tons of copper per annum. 
These mining ventures are quite speculative and involve a high degree of 
risk. If the net earnings of all these enterprises were to approach $20 mil- 
lion in foreign exchange it would be clear that they were highly suc- 
cessful economic gambles. For our projections we shall include a $20 mil- 
lion net foreign exchange earnings figure for the mining sector. 

In 1957, the Heletz oil field was producing approximately 1500 bar- 
rels per day, or six per cent of Israel’s 25,000 barrel daily crude oil con- 
sumption. On an assumption that this domestic crude oil output will 
eventually rise to 3,000 barrels per day, then an annual output of 1,100,- 
000 barrels has the foreign currency value of $4 million. This valuation 
is based on a $3.50 per barrel average imported price and approximates 
Israel’s experience in the past few years. The foreign currency savings of 
locally produced crude oil is about 75 per cent. The net foreign currency 
savings are therefore $3 million per annum. 

The 8-inch crude oil pipeline from Elath, if fully utilized, will pro- 
vide a foreign currency saving of approximately $1.00 per barrel, mainly 
reflecting the lower prices of Midcle Eastern crude oil. By 1966, Israel’s 
crude oil requirements based on the per capita population projection 
referred to above, will increase to 13 million barrels of crude oil per 
annum. If 12,000,000 barrels are imported through the pipeline, the net 
requirement after domestic crude oil production, the foreign currency 
savings will amount to $12 million. 

The sum total of the increased exports or replaced essential imports 
that have been itemized for agriculture and minerals, comes to approxi- 
mately $100 million. Deducting this sum from the projected $350 million 
commodity trade deficit reduces the foreign exchange gap but still leaves 
the considerable sum of $250 million to be earned. The only economic 
sector available in which earnings of this magnitude are even theoretically 
attainable is in exports of manufactured goods. 
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In 1956 Israel’s industrial exports of $34.3 million earned a net in- 
come of $15.0 million in foreign exchange. This 44 per cent value added 
in foreign exchange for each one dollar of industrial exports reflects Is- 
rael’s lack of significant quantities of commercially exploitable mineral 
resources and the dependence of the industrial economy on commodity 
imports. Some improvement in this proportion of local resources to for- 
eign resources in Israel’s industrial exports can be expected with a maxi- 
mum ceiling in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. Directly relating this 
50 per cent value added in foreign exchange for industrial exports to the 
projected $250 million trade deficit means that industrial exports must 
rise by double this commodity trade deficit or by $500 million.’ It is evi- 
dent that an increase in industrial exports of $500 million, over fifteen 
times the 1956 level, will require a sizable expansion of manufacturing 
facilities producing exportable commodities. In addition, the available 
and anticipated labor force must be adequate for this export growth pro- 
viding the skilled workers, the managerial and technical skills and the 
marketing knowledge. 


The early industrial development of Israel provides little reliable 
investment information that permits an estimate of the net new invest- 
ment required to generate the additional industrial exports. Capital in- 
tensive manufacturing investment played a large part in Israel’s early 


post-state industrial growth. Chemical and cement plants, rubber tire 
factories, and a paper mill are outstanding examples in this early devel- 
opment. In many instances, these industrial operations were not run at 
fully rated capacity so that the ratio of the total capital invested (fixed 
assets plus working capital) to gross output was quite high. Empirical 
evidence upon which to project a capital output ratio for Israel manu- 
facturing is therefore not available. In this projection of investment 
requirements we will accept a capital-output ratio of 0.75:1.00 for illus- 
trative purposes.*® This ratio would require that Israel expand manufac- 


7. In directly relating the value added in foreign currency by industrial exports to the com- 
modity trade deficit to arrive at the additional requirement for industrial exports, the effect of changes 
in the terms of external trade have been deliberately ignored. In view of the magnitude of Israel’s 
export problem and the crudeness of our estimates, a refinement adjusting the total required exports 
for anticipated changes in the terms of trade does not appear worthwhile. 


8. In “Capital and Output Trends in Manufacturing Industries, 1880-1948,” by Daniel Creamer 
(assisted by Martin Bernstein), Occasional Paper 41, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1954, 
the author concludes that in 1948 United States manufacturing expressed in 1929 prices had a capital 
output ratio of 0.648 (p. 43). It is acknowledged that the U.S. manufacturing economy is currently 
the most capital-intensive in the world. This writer’s own experience in Israel indicates that an 0.75:1.00 
capital output ratio is more realistic for Israel, given the prevalent attitude there favoring large scale 
capital-intensive investments. In time, it is quite probable that the hard facts of economic life will cause 
a revision in this propensity, reduce the capital output ratio and increase the value added in local cur- 
rency of Israel’s industrial exports. 
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turing facilities of products that can be exported by $375 million by the 
year 1966." 


In Israeli pounds—at the £1 .800-$1.00 exchange rate—this total net 
new investment is equivalent to £1 675 million, or an annual average rate 
of £I 67.5 million over a ten year period. In 1956 Israeli gross invest- 
ment in industry was £1 105 million. This gross investment included sums 
to replace outworn and obsolete capital and investment in facilities pro- 
ducing mainly for the domestic market. What proportion of the total 
gross investment in industry was channeled into manufacture of export 
goods is an unknown factor. The note at the bottom of Table 2 indicates 
the possibility that some transfer of resources from investment in resi- 
dential housing is feasible without substantially affecting living condi- 
tions—although the foreign currency component of manufacturing in- 
vestment is considerably larger than that of residential housing. Financial 
resources for the required manufacture-export expansion do not appear 
to be so large as to be outside the zone of financial reason for Israel, under 
conditions prevailing in 1956. The timing of the investment expenditure 
will require a heavier concentration in the earlier years of our projection 
since German reparations will cease by 1962. 

In November 1956, the Central Bureau of Statistics of the Govern- 
ment of Israel completed its third Labor Force Survey."® This Labor Force 
Survey indicated conclusively that the supply of labor available in Israel 
for the direct production of manufactured exports would not prove a 
bottleneck or obstacle to any output goal. In November 1956, the total 
civilian labor force in Israel over 14 years of age was 620,300 or 51.5 per 
cent of the total population over 14 years of age. The fully unemployed 
totalled 46,000 or 7.4 per cent of the civilian labor force. The occupa- 
tional structure of the employed showed that 44 per cent of the employed 
were gainfully engaged in the service industries, e.g., commerce, banking 
and insurance; government, public and business services; and personal 
and recreation services. Industry, mining and quarrying employed 20.9 
per cent and agriculture, forestry and fisheries 17.7 per cent. At the 1966 
population projection, the civilian labor force over 14 years of age will 
increase to 845,000 individuals—given no drastic change in the age com- 
position of the population. This would increase the civilian labor force 
over 14 years of age by 225,000. The proportion of Israel’s population 
over 14 years of age in the civilian labor force is quite low at 51.5 per 


9. It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the additional volume of manufactured exports which pres- 
ently installed, under-utilized manufacturing capacity could produce with little or no increase in invest- 
ment. In order to simplify the investment projection, we are assuming that this factor is offset by the 
annual depreciation and obsolescence of current manufacturing capacity in place and operating. 


10. Previous Labor Force Surveys were completed in June 1954 and November 1955. 
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cent. In 1956 the United States proportion was 56 per cent.’’ An in- 
crease in the Israel population participation from 51.5 per cent to 56 
per cent would add 75,000 additional individuals to the labor supply. In 
addition, the Israeli structure of employed in service industries appears 
quite suitable for the United States,” but reflects in Israel a lack of alter- 
native opportunities rather than the technological and administrative re- 
quirements of a highly industrialized society. A reduction in this propor- 
tion from 44 per cent to 35 per cent would release another 75,000 persons 
for the manufacturing export sector at 1966 civilian labor force levels. No 
shortage of available labor is therefore envisaged as an obstacle although 
considerable training and technical education wild be required before these 
labor statistics can be converted into productive workers capable of re- 
sponsible positions in modern factories. 

The obstacles to Israel’s attainment of the indicated high level of 
manufactured exports, aside from the security complex, are numerous. 
Industrially inexperienced Israel certainly does not have technical, man- 
agerial or marketing skills required for this expansion in industrial ex- 
ports. The monetary instability in the economy has made the planning 
of export sales difficult and only the development of a system of export 
premiums based on value added in local currency has provided the profit 
leverage necessary to encourage exports even at current low levels. In 
international prices, Israeli labor is over-priced, increasing the relative 
amount of scarce capital invested in Israeli industry and under utilizing 
the surplus labor factor."* The small Israeli domestic market provides an 
unreliable financial base for domestic sales and necessitates that export 
earnings dominate the income account of the exporter. 

The early years of Israel’s economic growth have been dominated 
by the emphasis on agricultural expansion and the absorption of immi- 
grants into that sector. This movement was greatly influenced by the 
pre-State Zionist conception of agriculture as representing the epitome 
of the “normal personality” in Jewish life within the national boundaries. 
This philosophical basis has gradually been revised to include the indus- 
trial worker on an almost equal level with their farmer colleagues. This 


11. See Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1956, U.S. Department of Commerce, Table No. 
235, p. 197. 

12. In the United States in 1950, 44.5 per cent of the employed civilian labor force were classified 
in service industries. Ibid., Table No. 256, p. 209. 

13. See “Economic Policy for a Working Economy: The Case of Israel,” a survey of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund prepared by Prof. E. M. Bernstein, with the assistance of Helen Thompson. A 
summary of this survey appeared in the Bank of Israel Bulletin No. 5, August 1957, Jerusalem. In Dy- 
namic Factors in Industrial Productivity by Seymour Melman (Oxford 1956), the author utilizes case 
studies involving material handling in automotive industries to illustrate the interchangeability of the 
factors of production determined by the unit output and cost. On page 11-12 the author states: “The 
availability at a given time of a large array of alternative methods for accomplishing a given production 
task is one of the characteristic features of modern industrial production.” 
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readjustment is only of recent vintage and a total awareness of the crucial 
position of industry in Israel’s economic future is yet to come. 

Only a complete and enthusiastically acceptance of the necessity that 
industry must dominate the future Israel economic structure will be suf- 
ficient to offset the intrinsic difficulties in any large-scale industrial ex- 
pansion. Industrial growth is a piece-meal, trial and error process in- 
volving the combination of numerous highly-developed skills. Unlike 
agriculture, it has no physical basis in the sense of land areas, soil con- 
servation surveys, or estimates of water resources to serve as guideposts. 
Industrial development must involve a great deal of vision and imagina- 
tion and its performance is determined by the ever shifting sands of 
improved end-products and export markets that are acutely sensitive 
to price variations. In this realm there can be no specific and detailed 
industrial model that adds a column of figures or lists a group of indus- 
tries as the everlasting solution. Industrial growth is the summation of 
numerous individual business decisions common to the marketplace. What 
is to be produced? Where is the product to be sold? How much will it 
cost to produce and what price will be received? Is the skilled labor 
available? The questions are simple but meaningful answers are quite 
often exceedingly hard to find. 

It must be evident from this presentation that Israel’s economic prob- 
lems are not unique within the under-industrialized group of nations 
seeking to improve man’s material conditions. Israel is unique in that it 
has achieved a relatively high standard of living and now must strain it- 
self mightily to safeguard these standards by its own productive efforts. 
It is also unique in that there exists a group, living outside the State 
of Israel and politically independent, who are vitally interested in the 
continuing development of Israel as a free, democratic society. In mone- 
tary terms world Jewry has played a significant role in Israel’s stability 
and growth, making heavy financial contributions to the cost of the 
large scale immigration into Israel. These contributions have been moti- 
vated by charitable considerations and have generally taken the form 
of gifts and donations. Direct investment in Israel by this group has 
been minor. This writer believes that the possibilities of encouraging 
many of these interested individuals to invest funds and technical skills 
in Israel’s economic development are favorable. It will certainly require 
an enlargement and a complete revision of Israel’s present institutions 
that encourage foreign investment, if intelligent and informed investors 
are to participate in Israel’s economy on a significant scale. Whatever 
success such a program may achieve would certainly enhance Israel’s 
chances to attain economic self-support in the foreseeable future. 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Algeria 


There are, as of this writing, two rebellions 
in Algeria, though one of them has not yet 
been so designated. The “Committees of Public 
Safety” are on Algerian soil, but they are both 
the result and a cause of troubles that are more 
French than North African in nature. Such 
matters do not ordinarily come within the pur- 
view of this JouRNAL, but since the outcome 
of the most recent and gravest of all the crises 
in France will inevitably have widespread North 
African repercussions, this crise de régime be- 
comes of moment to us. 

The cry of de Gaulle au pouvoir!, coming as 
it does from the Army in Algeria and the Euro- 
pean population there, must set off speculation 
as to what the General’s North African policy 
would be. This may not be determined from his 
public statements on the question, which are as 
vague as his comments on other issues. There 
are persons who claim to know that his ideas 
do not fit those of the colons and the extreme 
right in the Metropole, who have been his most 
ardent adherents. His real wish, according to 
some sources, is to see a free “association” of 
all the Maghrib with France in the role of an 
undefined sort of senior partner. 


There is much in the idea of association (de- 
pending, in the final analysis, on how the term 
is defined,) that makes eminent good sense. It 
is logical in an economic way, from the pattern 
of trade that has been set up over 120 years 
of French influence in the Maghrib; it still has 
some validity deriving from the wish Maghribis 
have (in general) to identify themselves with 
the Western world; the idea might, if properly 
conceived, fit in with the desire of North Af- 
ricans themselves to have a closer bond among 
their peoples of Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. 
United, their population would come within 
range of that of France itself and there would 


be a corresponding lesser chance of insistence 
upon “seniority.” 

M. Soustelle, who has been a Gaullist lieuten- 
ant, has declared in Algiers that all Algerians 
must have equal rights. If he means equal rights 
within “metropolitan” France, then most ob- 
servers would agree, either that the time for this 
has already passed or that it will be extremely 
difficult to have one-fifth of the National As- 
sembly Muslim Algerians. But if there is to be 
a new regime, and if it has the strength to 
look for new measures, and does not merely 
repeat shibboleths—a function of the weak— 
then in North Africa there could be hope out 
of disaster. 


Arab Federation and Kuwayt 


In the Documents section of this issue of 
the JourNat, there appears a translation of 
a dispatch sent by the then German Minister 
in Baghdad, Grobba, to Berlin at the end of 
1937. Among the subjects discussed there is 
the general idea of Arab unity, as much then 
as now the beau ideal of Arab politics, and, in 
particular, that movement which centered 
around Iraq and the Hashimite house. Twenty 
years ago Egypt was almost exclusively con- 
cerned with achieving its own complete inde- 
pendence, and took little interest in the rest 
of the Arab World. In 1937 the idea was a 
dream, largely because of the mandatory and 
other special régimes which kept most of the 
Arab countries something less than independ- 
ent. (Iraq had been the first of the Arab States 
outside the Peninsula to gain its independence 
—in 1932—if the abolition of the Protectorate 
over Egypt ten years earlier is agreed to have 
been nominal.) 


A more specific scheme of unity that is 
broached in the Grobba dispatch is the union 
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of the Persian Gulf Shaykdoms under a Hashi- 
mite throne. This plan was a favorite with the 
late King Ghazi, father of King Faysal II who 
is now actually head of a union between Iraq 
and Jordan. Early in May of this year, the visit 
of Shaykh ‘Abdallah, Ruler of Kuwayt, to 
Baghdad was the occasion for rumors that ac- 
cession of Kuwayt to the new Federation was 
again being discussed. If there were any truth 
in the rumors, the membership of Kuwayt in 
the Federation would have to be with British 
blessing, since the Shaykhdom is one of the 
“protected states” of the Gulf. The agreement 
of 1899 with Great Britain is not so explicit 
concerning other foreign ties as is that of the 
latter, for instance, with Bahrayn, but there is 
little doubt that, if any such movement took 
place, Her Majesty’s Government would be at 
least benevolently neutral. Some British observ- 
ers feel that the present protected status of 
these principalities is an anachronism, but most 
of the Rulers themselves have been apparently 
well satisfied with the status quo. In both Ku- 
wayt and Bahrayn there have been indications, 
mostly from the younger intellectuals, of sym- 
pathy with Arab nationalist ideas, but as yet 
there has been little overt activity, and that 
in time of crisis such as the Suez invasion of 
November, 1956. 


In 1937, when Grobba reported, Kuwayt 
would have been a seemingly poor prize as an 
addition to any union. Although the oil con- 
cession was granted in 1935, it was not until 
1938 that the massive Burgan field was discov- 
ered, and not until 1946 was oil exported. Now, 
the 5800-square-mile Kuwayt is the fourth oil- 
producing country of the world and comes first 
in the Middle East, ahead of Saudi Arabia, Iran 
and Iraq, with more than 1.3 million barrels 
being produced in February, as against .6 mil- 
lion in Iraq. Oil royalties this year may come 
close to $400 million. 


With the slowing down of the Kuwayt de- 
velopment program over the last three years, 
much of those tremendous sums has been in- 
vested in London. In a federative association, the 
Kuwayt Government might keep its own 
budget—just as Iraq has apparently kept its 
own development budget from oil revenue, now 
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in the neighborhood of $200 million—but the 
concept of a three-member union with such 
large financial resources opens up possibilities 
that are interesting to contemplate. 


Lebanon 


In the brief history of modern Lebanon, poli- 
ticians have been noted for a genius in stopping 
just short of the irreconcilable. This has needed 
to be so, since two widely divergent ideas of 
the function of the state dominate the great 
majority of the population. One of these ideas, 
that which perhaps a majority of Christians 
hold, is that Lebanon is at least as much a part 
of Western culture as it is of the Arab, and that 
Lebanon may therefore serve as a bridge be- 
tween the two. The present Foreign Minister 
of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik, has often been 
eloquent on this theme. The idea of “bridge” 
implies that the country belongs totally to 
neither the one nor the other. There are Chris- 
tians, principally among those of Mount Leb- 
anon proper, who hold that Lebanon is not 
Arab at all, and the fact that Lebanese speak 
Arabic is a historical accident—a recent one 
at that in the long history of this land. 


The other concept, to which most Muslim 
Lebanese adhere, is that Lebanon is an integral 
part of the Arab world, no less “Arab” than 
any other regional grouping. Muslims have dif- 
fered, however, on the practical implementation 
of this belief. To some, particularly the largest 
geographical grouping of Sunnis around the 
northern city of Tripoli, the tenet involves 
political union with other Arabs. The trend 
toward unity has been stimulated by the creation 
this year of the United Arab Republic, the 
more so because Syria is a party. Other Mus- 
lims, whose personal inclinations lay along 
these same lines, were willing to agree to a spe- 
cial status for Lebanon, owing to the almost 
equal division of population between the two 
religions. It should be remembered that this 
situation was created in September 1920, when 
the French High Commissioner, General Gou- 
raud, proclaimed the “State of Greater Leb- 
anon,” taking in territory to the north, east 
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and south which had not been part of the 
Christian Sanjak.* 

Toward the end of the Second World War, 
after de Gaulle’s representative, General Ca- 
troux, had promised freedon. from the mandate 
to Syria and Lebanon, the question of the lat- 
ter’s status in the Arab East became one of 
urgency. Some time before the parliamentary 
elections of 1943, moderate leaders of both 
Christians and Muslims worked out among 
them the so-called “National Pact.” The Chris- 
tian principal was Shaykh Bisharah al-Khuri, 
head of the Constitution Party; the princi- 
pal Muslim was Riyadh al-Sulh. Earlier in 
their careers, al-Khuri had been considered 
as even more pro-French than his Maronite 
rival Emile Eddé (Iddah) and al-Sulh, though 
his family was from Sidon, had not con- 
sidered himself to be “Lebanese” at all, but 
worked in Syrian politics, insofar as he was 
allowed to do by the French authorities. To- 
gether, these men and their associates evolved 
a simple formula whereby they could work in 
tandem: 1. Lebanon was to be sovereign and 
independent, regardless of any plan of Arab 
unity that might emerge after the war; 2. The 
Lebanese government would follow a policy of 
close cooperation with the other Arab countries. 
These moderates were aided in their efforts by 
the position of other communities, such as the 
Shi‘a Muslims and the Druze, who, though 
non-Christian, were in their majority not eager 
to be swallowed up in a larger framework. 


Al-Khuri became President shortly after the 
1943 elections and he appointed al-Sulh (cousin 
of the present incumbent) Prime Minister, a 
post he retained most of the time until his as- 
sassination in 1951. Under the Alexandria Pro- 
tocol of 1944, which delineated the Arab 
League, a special annex reaffirmed the independ- 
ence of Lebanon within its 1920 borders. Leb- 
anon associated itself with Arab policy in such 
matters as the Israeli conflict, though there was 
little enthusiasm for the struggle among many 
Christians. 


Within the last year, several factors have 


*At times, during the Ma‘anid and Shihabi autonomous 
princely rules, large areas outside the Mountain itself 
had been under Lebanese jurisdiction. 
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subjected this working agreement to stress 
which has now come close to tearing it apart. 
To a large number of Muslims, the emergence 
of the United Arab Republic has created a pull 
that is difficult to resist. To them as well, the 
adherence of Lebanon to the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine on the part of President Sham‘un’s gov- 
ernment violates the second stipulation of the 
Pact which calls for integration of Lebanese 
policy with the other Arab states. A reverse 
effect has been noted in some Christian cir- 
cles, who have come to fear that Lebanon will 
be submerged into a “region” of the UAR un- 
der Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. The moderates seem 
fewer on both sides and the opposition to 
Sham‘un, largely, but by no means wholly, Mus- 
lim in composition, has gone into open revolt 
this spring. Touched off by the assassination 
of Nasib al-Matni, editor of the pro-Nasir and 
fellow-travelling newspaper al-Talaghraf, riots, 
murders and even large-scale armed uprisings 
have brought to Lebanon the kind of travail 
to which it had seemed immune. 

Those familiar with the Lebanese propensity 
for moderation and compromise may still hope 
for a solution that will preserve a Lebanon 
which can serve the basic ideals of both major 
communities. ‘Abd al-Nasir has stated that he 
does not wish to bring into the UAR any coun- 
try where there is not unanimity in favor of 
the association. He feared there would be con- 
stant discontent on the part of the minority. 
If this is so, and if Muslims can be reassured 
that Lebanese policy will not endanger Arab 
nationalism elsewhere, then the National Pact 
may still serve. 


Saudi Arabia 


Readers of the JourNAL had, in their Winter 
issue, the opportunity to study the evolution 
of government in Saudi Arabia from the highly 
personal autocracy of the late King ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz to the considerable devolution of author- 
ity under King Sa‘ud. (Charles Harrington, 
“The Saudi Arabian Council of Ministers,” pp. 
1-19) Now, by means of Royal Decree 380, 
issued on May 12, this process has gone still 
further and the Council of Ministers has been 
made the responsible organ of government. 
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Ministers are appointed and dismissed on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister, Prince 
Faysal, and his resignation involves the entire 
Cabinet. “The cabinet shall draw up the inter- 
nal, foreign, financial, economic, educational 
and defense policies and all the general affairs 
of the state, and shall be responsible for their 
implementation.” 

If the King neither approves nor disapproves 
an order of the Cabinet within thirty days, the 
Prime Minister may take action on his own 
initiative. 


“The general policy of the state” is in the 
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hands of the Prime Minister, and specific au- 
thority over matters budgetary, those involving 
concessions and international agreements is 
spelled out in detail. 

In an effort to do away with abuses of au- 
thority of which high officials have been ac- 
cused in the past, no cabinet member may have 
any sort of business relationship with the gov- 
ernment or belong to a firm that has contracts 
with the government. 

In the Summer issue, the JouRNAL will print 
the entire decree in a translation from the offi- 
cial Arabic text. 





Chronology 


January | - March 31, 1958 


General 


Jan. 1: The Asian-African Peoples Solidarity Conference 
closed with a decision to set up a per organiza- 
tion in Cairo. 

Jan. 3: The A.A.P.S.C. elected Yusuf al-Saba‘i president 
for a two-year term. Egypt gave $39,000 for the or- 
ganization’s operating expenses. 

Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan said the 
danger of war over Syria is over. 

Jan. 5: The Arab League ccnsulted member states about 
making a joint effort to dissuade Ghana from estab- 
lishing ec ic and dipl ic relations with Israel. 

Jan. 7: It was reported that the US is considering low- 
ering the interest rate on loans to underdeveloped areas 
including the Middle East. 

Jan. 10: In a letter to the Brixish Prime Minister about 
the summit conference, USSR Premier Bulganin sug- 
gested steps to reduce Middle East tension. 

Jan. 12: Informed sources reported a change in the US 
position towards the Baghdad Pact since last year's 
meeting. 

Jan. 13: British Prime Minister Macmillan said the Bagh- 
dad Pact was a source of strength in the Middle East. 

Nuri al-Sa‘id arrived in Turkey for the Baghdad 
Pact meeting. 

Jan. 16: Awni Khalidi of Iraq, secretary general of the 
Baghdad Pact, said the pact was now entering a new 
stage of development and stressed the value of US sup- 








port. 

Jan. 17: The Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact 
met in Ankara. 

The British government is to take over and enlarge 
the Near East Arab broadcasting station at Zyghi, 
Cyprus for official propaganda to the Middle East. 

USIA aske1 Congress for an increase in funds, part 
of which are to complete a radio transmitter for the 
Middle East. 

Jan. 20: Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Pakistan signed a con- 
vention to combat smuggling. 

Jan. 21: The East German press accused West Germany 
of imperialism in the Middle East, based on an assumed 
arms deal with Israel. 

The Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact ended 
its conference and urged concentration on improving 
transportation and communications, free movement of 
goods and persons and a possible free-trade area. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry urged that the Middle 
East be kept free of nuclear and missile weapons and 
accused the US of using the Baghdad Pact meeting to 
force member states to accept such weapon bases. 

Jan. 22: Secretary of State Dulles left Washington to 
attend the Baghdad Pact meeting as head of the US 


Observer Delegation and expressed his concern for the 
security and economic development of the member- 
states. 

The State Department denied the Soviet accusations 
of Jan. 21. 

The Soviet Union offered long-term economic aid to 
Asia in the UN Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 

Jan, 23: Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, US Army Chief of 
Staff, said US military cooperation in the Baghdad Pact 
had no strings attached and that the Military Commit- 
tee of the Pact will discuss the area as a whole, not 
specifically in relation to US aid. 

Dr. John S. Badeau, president of the Near East Foun- 
dation, warned that a new US policy in the Middle 
East was necessary to prevent its dependence on the 
USSR. 

Jan. 24: Premier Adnan Menderes of Turkey went to 
Baghdad. Some suggested the purpose was to convince 
Iraqi Premier, ‘Abd al-Wahhab Marjan to attend the 
Baghdad Pact meeting. 

Jan. 26: Committee meetings of the Baghdad Pact meet- 
ing ended. Dulles arrived in Ankara for the Council 
meeting. 

The president of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, Dr. E IN called the Baghdad Pact a 
“modern version of the Maginot Line mentality.” 

Jam, 27: Secretary of State Dulles, in a speech to the 
Baghdad Pact Council meeting, promised continued US 
military aid in defense against Communism. 

The Muslim nations in the meeting stressed the need 
of more economic aid from the donor members. 

Jan. 28: Morocco’s Crown Prince Mawlay Hasan left 
Rabat for a 10-day visit with King Sa‘ud. 

The Combined Military Planning Organization of 
the Baghdad Pact was changed to a Combined Military 
Planning Staff, headed by Gen. Ekrem Akalin of Tur- 
key. 

The Pact’s Council of Ministers approved a military 
committee recommendation for a long-term defense 
building project. It called for communications channels 
from Western Turkey to Pakistan, harbor and storage 
facilities on the Mediterranean, Persian Gulf and_Ara- 
bian Seas and civil airports that could be converted 
for military purposes. 

The military committee recommended that any ma- 
jor assault from the north be met in the mountain 
passes between Russia and Turkey, Iran and Iraq. 

Jan. 29: The US pledged $10 million to help improve 
communications among Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and Tur- 
key. 

Dulles, Selwyn Lloyd and Nuri al-Sa‘id conferred at 
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the Iraqi Embassy in Ankara. There was no comment 
on what was discussed. 

The Egyptian Ambassador to the Sudan presented 
the Sudanese government with a memorandum saying 
that Egypt objected to Sudanese elections being held in 
what Cairo considered Egyptian territory. 

A Marshall Plan for the Middle East was urged by 
the Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization) to com- 
bat Communism. 

Jan. 30: Dulles said the Congressional resolution author- 
izing the Eisenhower Doctrine had as much effective- 
ness as membership in the Baghdad Pact. He was ad- 
dressing the final public meeting of the Pact Council. 

Jan. 31: The World Bank suggested to India and Pakis- 
tan a new plan for the distribution of the water of 
the Indus and its tributaries. A system of international 
supervision was also envisaged. 

Dr. Ali Amini, Iranian Ambassador to the US, urged 
the pooling of oil income in the Middle East. 

Feb. 1: Italian Foreign Ministry sources disclosed that 
their Ambassador to Turkey talked with the US dele- 
gation there about pooling Western aid to the Middle 
East. 

Dulles, on his return from Ankara, said excessive 
military efforts could create economic and social con- 
ditions that would facilitate Communist subversion in 
the Baghdad Pact countries. He stressed the emphasis 
on economic and social development and the Pact’s 
solidarity. 

Feb. 7: A plan to eliminate passports for Tunisians and 
Moroccans for each other’s countries is under consid- 
eration. 

Feb. 10: At the end of President Celal Bayar’s visit, it 
was announced that Libya and Turkey agreed to work 
together to promote peace in the Middle East. A cul- 
tural agreement was also signed. 

Feb. 11: The Sudanese Premier asked an explanation from 
the Egyptian Ambassador of the memorandum from 
Cairo concerning the territories north of the 22nd 
parallel. 

Feb. 13: The Egyptian government announced it would 
hold a plebiscite in the contested area. 

Feb. 17: Muhammad Mahgub, Sudanese Foreign Minister, 
said Egypt was demanding the surrender of all Suda- 
nese territory north of the 22nd parallel before Feb. 21. 
He said Egyptian troops were on their way there. 

Egypt denied that any troops were moving into the 
Sudan. 

The British Foreign Office had no comment on the 
Egyptian claim in the Sudan and said it was seeking 
more facts. 

Feb. 18: Egypt sent an ultimatum to the Sudan demand- 
ing the immediate withdrawal of troops from the vil- 
lage of Halaib. 

The Sudanese Foreign Minister left Khartum for 
Cairo to discuss the matter with Nasir. 

The Sudanese government refused to withdraw 
troops from Halaib and asked Egypt to accept nego- 
tiation. 


The British Foreign Office said the Sudan has been 
in touch with it about the disputed territory. 


Feb. 20: The Sudanese government, in a note to UN Sec- 


retary-General Hammarskjéld, asked for a meeting of 
the Security Council to stop “Egyptian aggression.” 

Sudanese Opposition leader, Isma‘il al-Azhari, pleaded 
for moderation of both sides. 

The efforts of ‘Abd al-Khaliq Hasunah, Secretary 
General of the Arab League, to get the parties to sub- 
mit the dispute to League arbitration failed. 

Talks in Cairo between Egypt and the Sudan were 
suspended. 


Feb. 21: The Security Council shelved the Sudan-Egypt 


issue without either introducing a resolution or taking 
a formal vote. 

‘Umar Lutfi, Egyptian delegate to the UN, said 
Egypt would postpone the frontier question until after 
the Sudanese elections. 

Egypt did not attempt to carry out the plebiscite 
in the disputed territory. 

Forty Egyptians were removed from a barge in the 
Nile while trying to land in the disputed area. 


Feb. 22: Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia revealed that 


he personally intervened in an effort to settle the Egyp- 
tian-Sudanese dispute. He urged the governments not 
to take any action until after the Sudanese elections. 

Sudanese Premier Khalil withdrew his People’s Party 
from an all-party United Front because he would not 
be associated with the latter’s message of thanks to 
Nasir for postponing his claims. 


Feb. 25: President Nasir, in a speech from Damascus, ac- 


cused “imperialists” of trying to undermine Arab unity 
by spreading false reports about the Egyptian-Sudanese 
dispute. 

The Sudanese government announced that an Egyp- 
tian patrol had withdrawn from the disrupted frontier 
area. ‘ 

French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau told the 
Council of the Republic that he warned the US of 
errors in its Middle East policy in 1956, concerning 
dangers of the Baghdad Pact, when the US stopped 
the Suez invasion, and when the Eisenhower Doctrine 
was declared. 


Mar. 2: Thomas K. Finletter, former US Secretary of 


the Air Force, said the US should take steps immedi- 
ately to prevent a Middle East war and increase support 
of Greece, Iran, Morocco, Tunisia, Turkey and Israel. 

Henry Cabot Lodge returned from a tour of India, 
Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan. He said the USSR 
was making a tremendous effort to win these countries 
and that the US should help in their efforts to decrease 
poverty. 


Mar. 3: Henry Cabot Lodge called for increased economic 


aid to Asian countries to combat Communism. 

Harry Truman, in a New York Times article, said 
the USSR’s preoccupation with the summit meeting 
and missiles may be a blind for penetration of the Mid- 
die East. He called for a US plan of economic aid to 
the region as a whole to discourage rivalries. 
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Mar. 5: President Eisenhower told Congress that the Ei- 
senhower Doctrine remains a cornerstone of US policy 
in the Middle East. He said that during the fiscal year 
1957, $129,600,000 in aid had been committed. 

Mar. 8: French Premier Félix Gaillard proposed to the 
National Assembly a north-south defensive axis group- 
ing countries bordering the western Mediterranean. De- 
tails were not given. 

Italian political circles said such a defense plan should 
include Greece and Turkey. 

The British Foreign Office said they had no prior 
notice of the Gaillard statement and did not comment 
on it. 

Mar. 9: The Spanish newspaper, Ya, expressed interest 
in the Gaillard proposal and said Spain had proposed 
such a plan in 1957. 

Mar. 11: The State Department said the US is considering 
whether to give economic aid to Tunisia and Morocco 
if France should stop doing so. 

Mar. 13: Syrian and Lebanese officials discussed with 
Tapline the final text of an agreement for higher roy- 
alties. Leb repr ed Jordan as well. 

Dulles, Pineau and Selwyn Lloyd met in Manila at 
the SEATO conference and discussed he western Med- 
iterranean defense proposal. Dulles said he favored the 
broad concept of such a plan. 

French sources said the plan would include Tunisia, 
Morocco, Spain, Italy, France, Libya and possibly the 
US and Great Britain. 

Mar. 16: Former Senator Herbert H. Lehman warned 
against a possible Soviet-inspired “Munich” settlement 
in the Middle East and asked for more US economic 
aid for Israel. 

Mar. 21: Governor Harriman of New York said the US 
should offer the Arab countries friendship and aid 
but should be wary of destructive nationalism. 

Mar. 25: Awni Khalidi, secretary of the Baghdad Pact 
Council, said there was no question of a formal link 
between that pact and NATO and SEATO. 

French Foreign Minister Pineau described the pro- 
posed Mediterranean pact as a “defense pact associat- 
ing North Africa with Mediterranean security” and 
said it might eventually extend to include Spain and 
Italy. 





Aden 


(See also Yemen) 


Jan. 21: A medical officer’s team was fired on from Ye- 

men. Protectorate forces returned the fire. 
British troops, supported by planes and artillery, 

fought Yemenis on the frontier. 

Jan. 31: Yemen troops attacked the village of Tamra in 
the Bayhan amirate. 

Feb. 13: The Legislative Council approved a £4,283,165 
budget. 

Feb. 15: Yemeni and irregular troops attacked a fort in 
the western Protectorate but were driven off. 

Mar. 2: Audhali tribesmen near Am Robat and Mashaba 
were attacked by several hundred Yemeni troops. 
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Mar. 4: Three tribal forts in the emirate of Bayhan en- 
gaged Yemen forces with exchanges of fire. 

Mar. 7: Sir Pearson Dixon, in a letter to Dag Hammar- 
skjéld, denied Yemeni charges that British troops at- 
tacked Yemen territory. 

Mar. 17: It was reported that Britain will strengthen her 
ground forces in the Aden Protectorate. 


Afghanistan 


(See also General, P-kistan) 


Jan. 8: Afghanistan signed an agreement to permit the 
USSR to survey for oil deposits. 

Feb. 24: Premier Mohammed Da’ud Khan will visit Wash- 
ington starting June 24. 


Algeria 
(See also Libya, Morocco, Tunisia) 


Jan. 7: Mayor Jacques Chevallier of Algiers said that the 
prompt, fair application of the electoral reforra bill 
would bring peace to Algeria. He supports local auton- 
omy for Algeria in a French commonwealth system. 

Jan, 8: French military forces reported 100 rebels slain 
and seven captured in the mountains south of Oran. 

Four Muslims were executed as terrorist organizers 
in Constantine. 

Jan. 9: Rebel saboteurs blew up a railroad line near Con- 
dé-Smendou. The railroad is used to ship oil from the 
Sahara. 

The Interior Committee and the Committee on Uni- 
versal Suffrage of the French Council of the Republic 
rejected the National Assembly reform bills and pro- 
posed ones to protect the European minority. 

Jan. 10: The FLN sent a note to all foreign missions in 
Tunis and to the International Monetary Fund asking 
that financial aid to France be stopped while war in 
Algeria continues. 

Jan. 12: The second trainload of oil from the Sahara 
fields of Hassi Messaoud arrived at Philippeville. 

Jan. 13: Forty-nine rebels were killed in widely scattered 
sections during the week-end. 

A terrorist sprayed machine-gun bullets into a crowd 
leaving a movie theater in eastern Algeria, wounding 
five. 

Jan. 14: French Legionnaires wiped out a twenty-three- 
man rebel band that came from the Tunisian frontier. 

France protested to Tunisia against an attack by a 
300-man band of nationalists on a French patrol. Four- 
teen Frenchmen were killed, five kidnapped. Tunisia 
denied giving the nationalists active support. 

Jan. 15: Guerilla activities in eastern Algeria have in- 
creased in the last ten days. The FLN is bringing in 
improved weapons, including German-made rapid-fire 
machine guns. 

Jan. 16: Arrangements have been made for the US to 
deliver 2,700 tons of wheat, 378 tons of processed 
cheese and 30 tons of powdered milk to Tunisia for 
about 50,000 Algerian refugees. 
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Jan. 19: A 150-ton shipment of arms was seized aboard 
a Yugoslav ship that was stopped off Oran by two 
French vessels. French sources said the arms were to 
have gone to Casablanca, where they were to be trans- 
ferred to the FLN through an intermediary. 

Red Cross negotiations for the release of four French 
prisoners taken on Jan. 11th were stopped due to their 
inability to make contact with the prisoners who are 
being held on the western side of the barbed-wire barrier 
on the Tunisian frontier. French charge they were taken 
inside Tunisia. The Tunisians have denied this. 

Twenty-eight Frenchmen were killed and five cap- 
tured by a band of 200 guerillas in the area of Orleans- 
ville. 

It was reported that the Tunisian Government would 
soon receive about $700,000 worth of food from the US 
for Algerian refugees. 

Jan. 20: Yugoslav Ambassador to France, Dobrivoje Uva- 
lic, demanded restitution of cargo seized by the French 
on Jan. 19. French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau 
maintained the right to halt contraband arms. 

Moroccan authorities declared the shipment was 
bound for Yemen. 

Jan. 21: The French announced that any arms cargoes 
in Algerian waters that appeared to be headed for the 
rebels would be seized. 

Yugopress news agency called the French seizure an 
act of piracy. 

The FLN denied any connection with the seized arms. 

Jean de Preux, Red Cross delegate in Tunis, discussed 
the status of four French prisoners with the FLN. He 
hopes the talks will permit the Red Cross to interest 
itself in all the prisoners. 

Jan. 22: The French National Assembly approved Gail- 
lard’s North African policy by a 334 to 226 majority. 

Jan. 24: Jaksa Petric, a Yugoslav spokesman, demanded 
full restitution for the cargo seized on Jan. 19th and 
payment of damages. 

Jan. 27: Ninety-four persons were killed in fighting over 
the weekend. Twenty-four were injured. 

Jan, 28: The National Student’s Union in the Hague 
protested to the French Goverment against the dissolu- 
tion of the National Union of Algerian Students and 
the arrest of its leaders. 

The electoral reform bill passed the French National 
Assembly by a vote of 292 to 249. The political re- 
forms proposed by the Council of the Republic were 
rejected by a vote of 310 to 234 and sent back to the 
Council. 

Jan, 30: The Council of the Republic adopted a reform 
bill that differed from that of the Assembly. A third 
reading in the Assembly will be necessary. 

Jan. 31: The Algerian reform bill passed the National 
Assembly on the third reading by a vote of 296 to 
244. It established regional autonomy, voting equality 
between Muslims and non-Muslims and maintained 
full French sovereignty. It will be implemented by 
about fifty decrees. 

French military authorities reported heavy fighting 


in the Guelma region. 140 rebels were killed during the 
week. 


Feb. 1: Mayor Jacques Chevallier of Algiers urged speedy 


implementation of the reform bill and the selection of 
Muslim leaders to assume positions of leadership in the 
interim. 

The Red Cross delegate in Tunis met with the 
French prisoners captured on Jan. 11. He then flew to 
Geneva to report his findings. 


Feb. 3: A rebel band blew up a freight train carrying oil 


at El Kantaras. 
The Algerian National Movement and the FLN re- 
jected the French reform plan. 


Feb. 4: French troops killed 80 rebels in a three-day 


battle near Guelma. 
A train was derailed by a mine. One soldier was 
killed, two injured. 


Feb. 5: Senator Mike Mansfield recommended US inter- 


vention in the Algerian conflict and proposed a North 
African confederation. 

Robert Lacoste, Minister for Algeria, outlined ini- 
tial plans for political reforms in a closed-door session 
with the inspectors general of Algiers, Oran and Con- 
stantine and nine territorial prefects. 

The FLN accused the French of breaking the Geneva 
convention on guerilla warfare by the issuance of a 
death sentence on a rebel lieutenant by a military 
court in Batna on Jan. 22nd. 

King Muhammad V of Morocco said the early peace- 
ful solution of the Algerian revolt would reinforce 
Moroccan-French relations and strengthen the French 
position in Africa. 


Feb. 7: It was announced that the Algerian rebel lead- 


ers were to meet in Cairo rather than Tunis this week. 
President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia regarded this 
as a tendency to draw away from the Western world. 

The French reported two dead, seventeen missing 
and seven wounded in a rebel attack on the El Houiane 
military post on Feb. 4th. This was the largest de- 
sertion of native troops in over a year. 


Feb. 9: US relief to 2,000 flood victims in eastern Al- 


geria began arriving in Constantine. 


Feb. 10: French report 64 rebels killed and three cap- 


tured in clash with French troops. 


Feb. 12: Three FLN leaders, Amin Dagin, Ben Yahya and 


Abbas Farhat, met in Cairo. 


Feb. 13: An encircled rebel band of 300 escaped capture 


near Aumale. Fifteen French and sixteen rebels were 
killed. 


Feb. 16: The Tunis newspaper L’Action reported the 


recommendation of US support of Algerian indepen- 
dence by three State Department officials in a secret 
report to John Foster Dulles. State Department offi- 
cials denied any knowledge of such a report. 


Feb. 17: Algerian authorities said they are having trouble 


finding responsible Muslims to fill political positions in 
the interim before elections. 


Feb. 19: France decided to set up a no-man’s-land about 


200 miles long and fifteen miles wide on the Algerian- 
Tunisian border. 
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Feb. 21: Two clashes near Guelma killed 91 rebels. 

Two persons were killed and two wounded by Al- 
gerians in Paris. The police arrested 120 Algerians on 
the charge of endangering the security of the state. 

Feb. 23: About 250 French liberals and non-Communist 
Leftists met in Orleans to ask the government to ne- 
gotiate with the Algerians for independence. 

Thirty rebels were killed and 11 captured in four 
battles in Oran. 

Feb. 25: French right-wing Deputy, Jean Dides, said the 
French police were not being helped by the government 
in the new wave of Algerian terrorism in Paris. Com- 
munist Deputies accused the police of harassing the 
Algerians. 

Feb. 26: French authorities reported six pitched battles 
since Feb. 23 in which 157 rebels and 82 French were 
killed, 11 French missing and 79 wounded. 

Feb. 27: The French reported 3,371 rebels killed since 
Feb. 1. French losses were 297. 

In a battle at Duvivier, 225 rebels were killed and 
seven captured, 15 French killed and 40 wounded, ac- 
cording to a French news dispatch. 

Jacques Chaban-Delmas, French Minister of National 
Defense, said Algeria must be isolated from Tunisia and 
Morocco and said the announced no-man’s-land would 
cover 976 miles. 

Feb. 28: Heavy snow has slowed the fighting in Algeria. 

French authorities reported having killed an “im- 
portant” rebel chieftain in the Tabla area whose iden- 
tity they did not disclose. 

The Independent wing of the government coalition 
asked Gaillard to send 50,000 to 80,000 more troops to 
Algeria. 

An inquiry into the arrest of five nationalist leaders 
on Oct. 22, 1956 was suspended because the Moroccan 
representative walked out after a 3-2 vote not to ask 
France to let the captives testify. 

Mar. 1: The B-17 plane carrying three tons of arms that 
landed at Bone, Algeria on Feb. 25th because of en- 
gine trouble is still being detained. Robert Lacoste has 
ordered a full investigation. The owner said the plane, 
from Israel, was bound for Venezuela. 

The French Ministry of Foreign Affairs dismissed 
the incident. 

Mar. 3: After a ratissage of the Bekkaria region, 17,000 
Algerian refugees fled to Tunisia. 

The French announced that the plane detained on 
Feb. 25 would be released but its cargo of arms kept. 

Mar. 4: The first tanker-load of oil from the Sahara left 
Philippeville. 

A 70-member Municipal Council of 35 Europeans 
and 35 Algerians was sworn in at Oran. 

The French Cabinet gave the Algerian war priority 
in the military budget. 

Ben-Gurion assured the French that tne plane de- 
tained on Feb. 25 was en route from Israel to South 
America. 

Gen. Raoul Salan, French commander in Algeria, 
announced that there were 8,000 rebels and 500 French 
killed in the first two months of 1958. 


Mar. $: The French Interior Ministry confiscated editions 
of France-Nouvelle, L’ Express and France Observateur 
because of articles critical of the Algerian war policy. 

The French Cabinet submitted the first 13 decrees 
to apply the reform law to the National Assembly. Al- 
geria is to be divided into five regions: Constantine, 
Kabylie, Algiers, Chelif and Oran, and the number of 
departments increased to 15. 

The military budget was submitted to the Assembly. 

The government said troops in Algeria would be 
increased by 28,000 men. 

Rebel leaders threatened new reprisals unless France 
stopped executions of nationalists. 

Mar. 6: A French jury sentenced 36 rebels to death for 
a massacre of Europeans about two and a half years ago. 

Mar. 7: The National Assembly passed the 1,300,000,- 
000,000 franc military budget that gave priority to the 
Algerian war. 

All the Roman Catholic Cardinals and Archbishops 
in France called on French leaders to avoid excesses 
in the Algerian war. 

Pierre Maisonneuve, economic planner of the Min- 
istry for Algeria, said the government was drawing 
up a 10-year economic program for Algeria at the 
cost of $9,500,000,000. 

Mar. 8: President René Coty promised a rapid decision 
on world-wide appeals to spare Jamila Bouhired from 
a death sentence. 

French military authorities said about 3,000 rebels 
and 360 French were killed during February. 

Mar. 10: Three Paris police were wounded when Al- 
gerian terrorists fired at them. 

Mar. 11: One man was slain when North Africans fired 
into a Paris café. 

The Algerian National Movement offered to open 
talks with France for a cease-fire and free elections 
for a “sovereign” Algerian constituent assembly. It 
was indicated that they are also seeking Vatican sup- 
port for the talks. 

The FLN said they have appealed to the Pope to 
help put an end to the war. 

French authorities said that many of the “Algerian 
refugees” displayed to foreigners in Tunisia were not 
Algerians but Tunisians. 

Mar. 12: The Press Committee of the National Assembly 
protested the seizure of newspapers critical of the Al- 
gerian war. 

Mar. 13: Thousands of Paris policemen demonstrated for 
higher pay and bonuses because of Algerian terrorism. 
They were met at the gates of the National Assembly 
by government security troops. 

Mar. 14: Yugoslavia sent a new protest to France de- 
manding compensation for the arms cargo seized on 
Jan. 18. 

Mar. 15: Fifteen policemen were killed and five wounded 
when their truck was ambushed south of Algiers. 

Mar. 17: Ninety-five rebels were reported killed in scat- 
tered action in eastern Algeria. 

Mar. 18: Paris police announced the arrest of three FLN 
leaders. 
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Mar. 19: Eighteen prominent French university profes- 
sors asked the government to negotiate with the Al- 
gerians and realize that independence was the only 
way to stop the war. 

Mar. 20: Correspondents in Algiers were told that all 
dispatches on military operations must be submitted 
for official clearance. 

Mar. 21: Three persons were killed by an Algerian ter- 
rorist in Roubaix, France. 

Mar. 23: French Premier Gaillard asked France's allies 
to remember that “Algeria is as dear to our hearts as 
was Alsace-Lorraine.” 

Mar. 25: Nikita Khrushchev told Le Figero that France 
would lose Algeria if she went on with the war there. 

Mar. 26: French authorities reported 40 rebels killed in 
a clash near Pascal, eastern Algeria. 

Thirty-one persons were injured by a grenade hurled 
at Jean Chapel, new Prefect of Eastern Algeria. 

Mar. 27: Two rebels suspected of 18 assassinations were 
killed south-west of Algiers. 

Mar. 28: French Defense Minister Chaban-Delmas said 
two French planes in Algeria had been fired on from 
rebels in Tunisian territory. 

Mar. 30: The USSR, Communist China and North Viet- 
nam marked Algeria Day with unofficial expressions of 
support for the nationalists. 

French troops killed, captured and wounded a to- 
tal of 160 nationalists ‘in a battle near the Tunisian 
border. 

Mar. 31: Robert Schuman, head of zthe European Eco- 
nomic Assembly. said that the North Atlantic, Bagh- 
dad and Southeast Asia alliances should help in pre- 
venting the loss of Algeria to “outsiders” hostile to 
Western interests. 


Cyprus 


(See also General) 


Jen. 1: Sir Hugh Foot, Governor cf Cyprus, met with 
the British Cabinet to discuss future policy toward 
Cyprus. 

Jan. 6: Sir Hugh Foot met with the Cabinet again to 
discuss Cyprus. 

Jan. 7: It was reported from London that a new effort 
to reach a compromise on the Cyprus question would 
probably begin with diplomatic discussions with Tur- 
key soon. 

Muharrem Nuri Burgi, Turkish Ambassador to Bri- 
tain, conferred with Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd. 
No details of the meeting were revealed. 

The Marquess of Salisbury, in a letter to The Times, 
warned that an affront to Turkey over Cyprus might 
drive that country into neutralism. 

Jan. 10: Two Greek Cypriote political detainees escaped 
from the Pyla detention camp. 

Jen. 12: A six-nation commission, sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of Europe, arrived in Nicosia to investigate Greek 
charges of torture and ill-treatment of prisoners by 
British authorities. 
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Jan. 15: Turkey rejected a request by Archbishop Ma- 
karios for a visa to enter Turkey. 

Jan. 21: It was reported from London that British pro- 
posals for the political future of Cyprus were not well 
received by Turkey. 

Two prominent members of the Pan-Cyprian Labor 
Federation were killed in the Famagusta district. 

Jan. 22: Left-wing demonstrations were held in most 
principal towns against the E. O. K. A. and an island- 
wide strike started. 

Dr. Fazil Kutchuk, Turkish Cypriote leader, said the 
situation in Cyprus was deteriorating rapidly. 

Jan. 23: Demonstrations and the strike continued. Three 
thousand Left-wing demonstrators paraded 
Nicosia. 

Jan. 24: Demonstrations and strikes have stopped. Arch- 
bishop Makarios asked the Right-wing terrorist to re- 
strain from violence. 

Jan. 26: Sir Hugh Foot went to Ankara to confer with 
Selwyn Lloyd who had talked with Premier Menderes 
and Foreign Minister Zorlu on the Cyprus issue. 

Jan. 27: Turkish Cypriotes rioted in Nicosia. 

Jan. 28: Four Turkish Cypriotes were killed in clashes 
with police while rioting in Nicosia. 

Osman Orek, Secretary General of the Turkish na- 
tionalist organization in Cyprus, arrived in Ankara 
to report on the latest trouble on the island. 

Jan. 29: There were no more incidents of rioting by 
Turkish Cypriotes. 

Fazil Kutchuk, speaking for the Turkish Cypriote 
colony, said the rioting was not directed against the 
British. 

Jan. 30: Sit Hugh Foot returned to Cyprus and said he 
and Selwyn Lloyd has discussed Cyprus with Turkish 
leaders. 

Archbishop Makarios said the Greek majority would 
not accept partition of the island. 

Britain denied rumors that she had granted Turkey 
a veto power over British policy decisions concerning 
Cyprus. 

Feb. 1: Leaflets were circulated in Nicosia calling for a 
campaign of passive resistance from the Turks against 
the British. 

Feb. 2: A Greek Cypriote was murdered near Kornos. 

Sir Hugh Foot broadcast an appeal against the re- 
sumption of violence. 

Turkey’s Opposition press attacked the British for 
the first time. 

Feb. 6: The E. O. K. A. distributed leaflets saying the 
“truce” with the British that had been generally effec- 
tive since last March was over. 

All 67 Greek village headmen in the Famagusta Dis- 
trict resigned. 

Feb. 7: The British Foreign Office announced that Sel- 
wyn Lloyd would fly to Athens on Feb. 10 to discuss 
the Cyprus question. 

Greek Foreign Minister Evangelos Averoff said his 
government hoped the impending talks would help a 
settlement of the problem. 


through 
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Feb. 8: Greek Ambassador to London, George Sepheriades, 
arrived in Athens for talks with the government before 
the opening of the British talks. 

Relatives of Cypriote prisoners marched through Ni- 
cosia protesting against ill-treatment of prisoners. 

Feb. 10: Selwyn Lloyd, on his arrival in Athens, said he 
would be satisfied if the Greek-British talks helped 
even a little. 

Feb. 11: Greek Foreign Minister Averoff said Sir Hugh 
Foot and Archbishop Makarios would meet in Athens 
tomorrow. Averoff and Selwyn Lloyd met for four 
hours. The talks were said to be useful in clarifying 
their relative positions. 

Thousands of Cypriote Turks were told by Dr. Fa- 
zil Kutchuk that 26,000,000 Turks had pledged to 
achieve the partition of Cyprus. 

Feb. 12: Selwyn Lloyd met with Greek Prime Minister 
Karamanilis. 

Feb. 13: Sir Hugh Foot met with Archbishop Makarios. 
Sir Hugh said he hoped order would be maintained on 
the island. The Archbishop said they had discussed the 
Cyprus problem only secondarily. He stressed that the 
problem was an Anglo-Cypriote one and that the Brit- 
ish were trying to complicate it by bringing in the 
governments of Greece and Turkey. 

In a joint British-Greek statement it was said that 
the talks between Lloyd and Greek officials had been 
of mutual benefit although they disagreed on some 
basic points. 

Lloyd said the discussions with Greece and Turkey 
clarified the views of all three governments. 

Feb. 18: Selwyn Lloyd told the House of Commons that 
he was convinced a solution to the problem acceptable 
to both Greeks and Turks was possible. 

The Greek Foreign Ministry said suggestions to con- 
tinue talks would be met with approval. 

Mar. 10: About 15,000 Turkish school children and 
youths demonstrated in Nicosia. 

Mar. 16: A bomb destroyed the water pumping station 
at a British Army camp’s ammunition depot outside 
Nicosia. 

Mar. 17: Britain’s Privy Council Judicial Committee de- 
cided the Greek Cypriote inhabitants of Limassol must 
pay a £35,000 collective fine for terrorist acts there 
two years ago. 

Five explosions touched off fires in two military 
camps. 

Mar. 27: British commandos captured two Greek Cypri- 
ote guerillas in the mountains of southwestern Cyprus, 
an official announcement said. 

Mar. 30: Anti-British terrorists blew up a disused rail- 
road station at Trakhoni. 


Ethiopia 
Jan. 11: Emperor Haile Selassie named Maj. Mesfin Beg- 
ashet as his first Minister to the Vatican. 
Feb. 19: Ethiopia sent an observer to the session of the 


Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa South 
of the Sahara. 
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India 
(See also General, Kashmir) 


Jan, 2: Prime Minister Nehru said India is building a 
road to Tibet. It will go through the principality of 
Sikkim to the Tibetan border. The Chinese are build- 
ing a road from Lhasa to be linked with the Indian 
one. 

Jan. 3: It was announced that trade with the USSR for 
1956-57 was $68,000,000, 15 times the 1953 total. 

Czech Premier Viliam Siroky and Foreign Minister 
Vaclav David arrived in New Delhi. 

Jan. 6: Th ds of d trators rioted in Madras 
against Nehru in protest against replacing English with 
Hindi as the official language. 

Jan. 9: British Prime Minister Macmillan arrived in New 
Delhi. 

Jan. 10: Secretary of State Dulles said the US would 
help India overcome economic difficulties. No details 
as to the amount of aid were given. 

Jan. 14: The Indian Congress party convention started 
in Gauhati, Assam. 

Jan. 15: In an economic resolution, the Congress party 
called for more economic discipline to meet the cur- 
rent economic crisis. 

The foreign affairs resolution called for abolition of 
nuclear weapons, renewed disarmament talks, etc. 

Another resolution said that Hindi must replace 
English but no date was given and the need for flex- 
ibility was noted. 

Jan. 16: The US announced it was willing to lend India 
$225 000,000. 

Jan. 23: A delegation of 12 Chinese Communist officers 
began a five-week tour of India. 

Jan. 29: Finance Minister T. T. Krishnamachari, in a 
letter to US Ambassador Bunker, thanked the US for 
the $225 million loan. 

Feb. 1: Prime Minister Nehru led a drive to cut down 
the consumption of rice because of the drought. 

Feb. 4: Japan agreed to lend India $50,000,000 over a 
three-year period, repayable in ten years. 

It was reported from New Delhi that India will not 
press the West for a summit conference. 

Feb. 7: Britain offered India a lump sum of £16,000,000. 

Feb. 10: The Indian Communist party drafted a new 
constitution pledging to work through peaceful means 
to attain their objectives. 

President Rajendra Prasad, at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, deplored reports that some countries asked for 
nuclear weapons at the Baghdad Pact raceting. 

Feb. 11: The Ford Foundation announced it would give 
India $2,200,000 to promote small industries. 

Feb. 12: Henry Cabot Lodge arrived in New Delhi today 
for a six-day visit with Nehru and members of the 
Planning Commission. 

Feb. 13: Prime Minister Nehru accepted the resignation 
of Finance Minister T. T. Krishnamachari after a 
scandal involving the nationalized Life Insurance Cor- 
poration. Nehru will temporarily take the position. 
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Feb. 14: Henry Cabot Lodge said that India can count 
on the US to stop nuclear tests as soon as the USSR 
agrees to stop making nuclear bombs. 

Feb. 15: A 12-man Soviet parlimentary delegation ar- 
rived in New Delhi for a three-week stay. 

India announced that Premier Chivu Stoica of Ru- 
mania would visit India early next March. 

Feb. 18: Indian police arrested Haridas Mundhra who 
was involved in the Life Insurance Corporation scandal. 

Feb. 20: Parliament accepted Nehru’s assurance that 
suitable action would be taken against those responsible 
for the stock scandal. 

Feb. 28: Prime Minister Nehru presented the budget to 
Parliament. Thirty-six per cent of revenue is to go 
to defense. 

Mar. 3: The Indian government announced plans to con- 
struct a 435-mile canal to irrigate Rajasthan. 

Mar. 4: The Export-Import Bank and Development Loan 
Fund formally announced loans of $150,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 to India. 

Mar. 7: Rumanian Premier Stoica arrived in New Delhi 
for a two-week state visit. 

Mar. 8: Nehru called for an increase in the number of 
countries uncommitted in the military sense. 

Mar: 9: Senator Hubert Humphrey said the US should 
give India $900,000,000 to help its second five-year 
plan. 

The Aga Khan IV arrived in New Delhi for a visit 
at the invitation of the Indian government. 

Mar. 13: Nehru presented to Parliament a plan to en- 
courage scientists. 

The Prime Minister appointed Morarji Desai as Min- 
ister of Finance. 

Mar. 19: Japan and India agreed on the exploitation of 
iron ore in India. 

Mar. 21: The Democratic Research Service, an Indian 
anti-Communist organization, charged Henry Cabot 
Lodge with giving an insincere picture of Indian-Amer- 
ican relations to the UN. 

Mar. 22: The World Peace Conference started a three- 
day meeting in New Delhi. 

Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of 
India, said there would be peace only if the essential 
unity of peoples is recognized. 

Mar. 24: US Secretary of State Dulles defended US aid 
to India before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mar. 25: US Senators Kennedy and Cooper urged Con- 
gress to underwrite the success of India’s Five-Year 
Plan. 

Mar. 26: G. D. Birla, Indian industrialist, agreed to es- 
tablish a $12,000,000 rayon pulp factory in the Com- 
munist state of Kerala. 

Mar. 28: The Communist government in Kerala de- 
feated an Opposition demand that it resign by one 
vote, 

Mar. 30: India began a $132,000,000 canal in Rajasthan. 

Mar. 31: The government announced a slight liberaliza- 
tion in imports of raw materials. 
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Iran 


(See also General) 


Jan. 6: Teheran reports Iranian troops subdued a revolt 
by Zanganek tribesmen in southern Iran. Forty-eight 
were arrested. 

Jan. 11: Dadshah, bandit leader hunted for the killing 
of three Americans last year, was killed by police 
near Iranshahr. 

Jan. 22: A mission to establish a development bank based 
on private capital arrived in Teheran. 

Jan. 24: Secretary of State Dulles arrived in Teheran. 

Jan. 25: USSR Ambassador to Iran, Nicolai Pegov, a 
member of the Supreme Soviet, left hurriedly for 
Moscow. 

Jam. 26: It was reported that Iran was disappointed by 
Dulles’ visit. The government had expected to get more 
military and economic aid. 

Jan. 29: Italy and Iran agreed to increase their trade 
to £23 million worth. 

Feb. 2: Henry Cabot Lodge visited the Shah and con- 
ferred with the Premier. 

Feb. 12: Ahmad Shah was executed for the murder of an 
American woman kidnapped last year. 

Feb. 17: Premier Manouchehr Eghbal announced the for- 
mation of 4 Government majority party called “Na- 
tion.” 

Feb. 24: Unofficial reports said 25 persons were arrested 
on charges of subversive activity. Official sources said 
eight had been jailed. 

Feb. 27: The government announced it had uncovered 
and foiled a plot to overthrow the government. An 
unnamed foreign power was said to be involved. 

Feb. 28: The government announced the arrest of Gen. 
Vali Gharani, former Chief of Army Intelligence, and 
33 others on charges of plotting against the govern- 
ment. 

Mar. 2: It was announced that the Shah and Queen So- 
raya would visit President Eisenhower at some future 
date. 

Mar. 3: The Development and Resources Corporation 
said work would start this month at the site of the 
Dez dam project. 

Mar. 10: Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan said that Iran repudiated 
Bahrayn’s recent agreement giving Saudi Arabia off- 
shore oil rights. 

The court announced that a decision on the future 
of the Shah’s marriage with Queen Soraya would be 
taken within a few days. 

Mar. 15: It was announced that the Shah would divorce 
Soraya, but would not remarry immediately. 

The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East approved the admission of Iran. 

Mar. 


18: The government confirmed the appointment 
of Foreign Minister Ali Gholi Ardalan as Ambassador 
to Washington to replace Ali Amini. 

Mar. 20: The Shah inaugurated a $30,800,000 pipeline 
linking the, Abadan oil fields with Teheran. 

Mar. 21: The Shah, in a New Year’s Day broadcast, 
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said he put the country’s future above his love when 
he divorced Soraya. 


Iraq 
(See also General, Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
United Arab Republic) 


Jen. 1: Iraqi newspapers said the security forces had ar- 
rested three members of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

Jan. 6: Floods following the heaviest rain in 50 years 
left about 6,300 persons homeless and caused property 
damage about 60 miles north of Baghdad. 

Jan. 11: Gen. Maxwell Taylor arrived in Baghdad to 
confer with Iraqi army leaders. 

Jan. 23: Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali, former Premier of Iraq, 
said the Baghdad Pact meeting was the acid test of 
US policy in the Middle East and that the US must 
counter Soviet policy in the area quickly and effec- 
tively. 

Feb. 12: It was reported that the US State Department 
was debating the possibility that the Baghdad Pact will 
be dissolved as a consequence of the Arab Federation. 

Feb. 14: The US endorsed the Iraq-Jordan union. 

Both Great Britain and France said the new merger 
would add stability to the area. 

Radio Moscow said Jordan has come under the con- 
trol of Iraq and therefore under the Baghdad Pact. 

It was announced that plans are to be drawn up for 
a university in Baghdad. 

Feb. 17: The Iraqi Parliament ratified the Arab Federa- 
tion agreement. 

Feb, 20: Finance Minister Nadim al-Pachachi resigned 
after making a speech on oil policy; in the House of 
Notables. 

Feb. 22: King Muhammad V of Morocco sent congratu- 
lations to King Faysal on the merger. 

Mar, 2: The government resigned. 

Mar. 3: The new Cabinet was announced. The mem- 
bers are: 

Nuri al-Sa‘id—Prime Minister and Acting Defense 
Mini 
Tawfiq al-Suwaydi—Deputy Prime Minister 
Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali—Foreign Affairs 
*Abd-al-Karim al-Uzri—Finance 
Sa‘id al-Qazzaz—Interior 
Maj. Gen. Salih Sa’ib al-Jabburi—Development 
Maj. Gen. Sami Fattah—Social Affairs 
Dr. ‘Abd al-Hamid Kazim—Education 
Dr. ‘Abd al-Amir Allawi—Health 
Muhammad Muhsin al-Hardan—Agriculture 
Diya Ja‘far—Economy 
Rushdi al-Shalabi—Communications 
Jamil ‘Abd al-Wahhab—Justice 
Burhan al-din Basha’yan—State 
Rayih al-Atiyah—State 
Mahmud Baban—State 
Mar. 6: Full political rights for women were announced. 
Foreign Minister al-Jamali said Iraq would not re- 
cognize the UAR at present. 
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Mar. 9: Officials opened discussions on the constitution 
of the new federation. 

Mar. 10: It was reported in Baghdad that the Arab Fed- 
eration’s Federal Council will have 15 Iraqi and 15 
Jordanian members who will not be allowed to hold 
office in their respective governments simultaneously. 

Mar. 15: It was reported from Baghdad that the draft 
constitution was completed. 

Mar. 16: Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id will resign after the 
formation of the Arab Federation, Parliament was 
told. 

Mar. 18: The Council of Ministers approved the Con- 
stitution. 

Mar. 26: Parliament approved a Constitutional amend- 
ment granting political rights to women with a pri- 
mary education. 

Mar. 27: Parliament was dissolved. 

Mar. 29: The Minister of the Interior announced that 
a general election will be held May 5. 


Israel 


(See also General, Algeria, Palestine Problem, 
Syria, Turkey) 


Jan. 1: Ben-Gurion agreed to form a new cabinet if the 
parties agreed to stay together until the end of the 
current Knesset, accept collective responsibility and 
maintain secrecy about foreign affairs and security 
matters. 


Jan. 2: Ben-Gurion completed Cabinet talks and hoped 


to submit his Cabinet to the Knesset next week. 
Jan. 5: A mission from Ghana arrived in Tel Aviv to 
negotiate for a $20 million credit. 
Jan. 7: The Knesset approved the five party coalition 
Cabinet. 
Cabinet members are: 
David Ben-Gurion—Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defense 
Zalman Aranne—Education and Culture 
Levi Eshkol—Finance 
Yosef Burg—Posts 
Mordechai Bentov—Development 
Israel Barzilai—Health 
Israel Bar-Yehuda—Interior 
Moshe Carmel—Communications 
Kadish Luz—Agriculture 
Golda Meir—Foreign Affairs 
Mordechai Namir—Labor 
Peretz Naftali—Minister 
Pinhas Sapir—Commerce and Industry 
Pinhas Roser—Justice 
Bechor S. Shitreet—Police 
Moshe Shapira—Religious Affairs, Social Welfare 
Three persons were sentenced to life imprisonment 
for the assassination of Dr. Israel Kastner. 


Jan. 11: Abba Eban, Ambassador to the US, said Israel 


would consolidate its economic framework and secure 
its position as a democratic state in the Middle East 
despite international tensions. 
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Jan. 12: The Israel Bond Organization in the US set its 
1958 goal at $75,000,000. 

Israel rejected Communist Hungarian protests that 
the Israeli legation officials in Budapest were engaged 
in “illegal” activities. 

Jan. 13: Israel and Ghana signed a trade agreement, the 
details of which were not published. 

Abba Eban conferred with Dag Hammarskjéld. It 
was understood that they discussed the Middle East 
situation. 

Jan. 15: The Jerusalem District Court decision of June 
22, 1955 on Israel Kastner was reversed by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Jan. 16: The highway linking Elath to Beersheba was 
opened. 

Jen. 20: Mikhail F. Bodrov has been appointed Soviet 
Ambassador to Israel to replace Alexander N. Abramov. 

Jan. 21: It was reported from Bonn that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer assured Dr. Nahum Gold president of the 
World Zionist Organization, West German restitution 
laws would not be changed. 

Jan. 22: A budget of £1 1,162,900,000 was submitted to 
the Knesset. 

Jan. 23: In a reply to a letter from Soviet Premier Bul- 
ganin, Israel said she agreed with the USSR’s desire 
for peaceful coexistence in the Middle East and said 
it would be aided if Moscow would urge that Arabs 
to conclude a peace treaty. 

Jan. 26: Maj. Gen. Moshe Dayan resigned as Chief of 
Staff. His successor is Maj. Gen. Chaim Laskov. 

Jan. 29: Finance Minister Eshkol told the Knesset that 
Israel’s expenditures are three times as much as her 
income in foreign trade. 

Feb. 2: The Cabinet discussed the merger of Syria and 
Egypt and reportedly thought it brought no imme- 
diate danger. 

The police seized about $518,000 worth of US and 
British money when they ambushed a smuggling gang. 

Feb. 7: Ben-Gurion, in a message to American Jewish 
leaders, urged support of Israel’s economy by the 
Jewish communities of the world. 

Feb. 11: The Knesset rejected a plan by Ben-Gurion to 
reform the electoral system. 

Feb. 15: Moshe Sharett said Israel must be strong enough 
to defeat any possible pincer attack by Egypt and 
Syria. 

Premier Ben-Gurion, in an interview, said he ex- 
pected Israel to be well on its way to economic self- 
sufficiency with a population of 1,000,000 more than 
at present in ten years. 

Feb. 19. It was reported that Israel has opened an all- 
Arabic radio station reaching all parts of the Arab 
world and broadcasting six hours a day. 

Feb. 23: Israel’s Air Force commander, Brigadier Dan 
Tolkowsky, left for a month’s speaking tour in the 
US. 

Feb. 24: An Israeli official said the merger of the Arab 
states is not considered an immediate danger to Israel. 

Mrs. Golda Meir said she regretted that the new 
Arab states still maintain hostility toward Israel. 
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Feb. 26: Ben-Gurion said that Israel would be free to act 
if Iraqi troops approached the Jordan River. He said 
Israel would be glad to cooperate with the united Arab 
states politically, economically and culturally if they 
were free, peace-loving and democratic. 

Mayor Wagner of New York called Israel a “true, 
firm friend” of the Free World in the Middle East. 

The Ministry of Religious Affairs predicted a popu- 
lation of 100,000 Japanese Jews by 1968 due to the 
increase of conversions in Japan. 

Feb. 27: Ambassador Abba Eban called on Secretary of 
State Dulles to discuss the significance of the Arab 
mergers. 

Feb. 28: Morris W. Berinstein, head of the United Jewish 
Appeal, said Israel lacks the funds to carry out settle- 
ment programs for immigrants. 

Mar. 4: The Export-Import Bank announced a credit of 
$24,200,000 to the government of Israel for the ex- 
pansion of water supply, irrigation and other agricul- 
tural development projects. 

Mar. 7: The suit of two Israeli oil companies against So- 
viet exporters for breach of contract was resumed 
after a 12-week recess. 

Mar. 12: Michael Comay, Israeli delegate to the Law of 
the Sea Conference, said Israel was forced to increase 
its territorial limit from three to six miles, and since 
its coasts were her only link with the outside world 
freedom of the seas was essential. 


Mar. 15: Clarence L. Coleman, Jr., president of the Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism, said Zionism attempted to 
include all the Jews the world over in the nationalism 


of Israel. 

Mar. 16: The American Council for Judaism said expan- 
sionist Zionism and the Arab refusal to recognize the 
political fact of the State of Israel are obstacles to peace 
in the Middle East. 

It was announced that Israel received more than 
71,000 immigrants in 1957 including 30,600 from Po- 
land, 13,000 from Egypt and 12,000 from North Af- 
rica. 

Mar. 17: The World Confederation of General Zionists 
split into two factions: those identified with Israel’s 
Socialist leadership and those who maintain that Zion- 
ists living outside Israel should not be identified with 
any Israeli political party. 

US Representative James Roosevelt introduced a bill 
authorizing the US Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase State of Israel bonds having a total redemption 
value of $60,000,000. 

Mar. 18: French Delegate to the UN, Hervé Alphand, 
praised Israel's “courageous struggle and miraculous 
achievement” and declared France’s continued support 
of Israel. 

Dr. Nahum Gold , president of the World Zion- 
ist Organization, said that Zionism has failed to es- 
tablish an effective relationship between Israel and 
world Jewry. 

Mar. 21: It was reported that, due to drought, Israeli 
Bedouins will be moved to a zone east of Lachish. 
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Mar. 23: Ben-Gurion was reported to have advocated 
closer ties with all west European countries except Brit- 
ain, whose policy is based on oil and the struggle for 
influence. 

Mar. 25: The Soviet newspaper Sovetskaya warned Jews 
not to immigrate to Israel. 

Mar. 27: The government and other landowners were em- 
powered to evict peasants who seized land ten years 
ago. The new law increased to 15 years the period dur- 
ing which possession of property may be disputed. 


Jordan 


(See also General, Iraq, Israel, Palestine Problem, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, United Arab Republic) 


Jan. 7: King Husayn received a special message from Leb- 
anon’s President Sham‘un that is believed to refer to 
present relations among the Arab states. 

A military court in Jerusalem sentenced five commu- 
nists for subversive activities. 

Jan. 9: Five former members of Jordan's radio staff were 
sentenced to life imprisonment for sabotage of broad- 
casts last April. 

Jan. 19: All restrictions on Jordanians who travel out- 
side the country and the night curfew were abolished. 

Feb. 1: King Husayn is said to have proposed to King 
Faysal and King Sa‘ud to discuss ways and means to 
achieve Arab unity. 

Feb. 2: Thirty-seven went on trial in Nablus on charges 
of attempting to overthrow the government. 

Feb. 10: Official sources in Amman predicted a union of 
Iraq and Jordan. 

Feb. 11: King Faysal arrived in Amman to confer with 
King Husayn. 

Official sources in Amman said King Sa‘ud would 
not join any federation. 

Feb. 13: Crown Prince ‘Abd al-Ilah of Iraq arrived in 
Amman to join the federation discussions. 

A draft document on federation was completed. 

Feb. 14: Jordan and Iraq formed a federal state with 
King Faysal as chief of state. Its cabinet will be shared 
equally by both sides. Defense, foreign affairs, finance 
and education will be handled as for one country. 
Each country is to be bound by all treaties signed prior 
to federation but neither will be committed to the 
other’s obligations. 

King Husayn pledged to restore Arab rights taken by 
Israel in the Palestine war. 

Feb. 18: The Jordanian Parliament unanimously approved 
the federation agreement. 

Feb. 24: Forty members of the Iraq‘ Parliament arrived 
in Amman. 

Feb. 25: The government announced that some persons 
were arrested in Nablus because they endangered public 
security and order. Damascus newspapers said the Jor- 
danian army had occupied Nablus. 

Feb. 28: King Husayn praised the federation and said 
that Jordan has “found somebody who will protect her 
back and support her.” 
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Mar. 2: A military court sentenced a man to death for 
possessing and passing explosives. The court was told 
they were intended for blowing up the US Consulate 
in Jerusalem and a bridge in Amman. 

Mar. 3: The Council of Ministers decided to make pass- 
ports compulsory again for Syrians entering the coun- 
try. 

Mar. 4: The US agreed to give Jordan $5,000,000 to 
cover a budget deficit. 

Jordan stopped 
from Syria. 

Mar. 5: King Husayn described as “mean lies” UAR al- 
legations of a Saudi Arabian plot. 

Mar. 7: Foreign Minister Samir al-Rifa‘i left for Bagh- 
dad to begin consultations on a constitution for the 
Arab Federation. 

Mar. 11: Baha al-din Tuqan, new Jordanian representa- 
tive to the UN, presented his credentials. 

Mar. 14: It was reported that a drought was expected 
to ruin many of the crops to be harvested. The press 
urged the establishment of price controls on basic ne- 
cessities. 

Mar. 19: Jordan and Iraq proclaimed the Constitution 
of the Arab Federation. 

Mar. 26: Parliament unanimously ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the Arab Federation. 

Mar. 30: King Husayn gave formal consent to a Cabinet 
decision to release 206 persons arrested last year in 
disturbances following the dismissal of the Nabulsi 
government. 


$00 trucks entering the country 


Kashmir 


Jan. 1: It was reported that Prime Minister Nehru of 
India was pressing for the release of Sheikh Abdullah 
who was imprisoned in 1953. 

Jan. 6: It was reported that Sheikh Abdullah would be 
freed soon. 

Jan. 8: Sheikh Abdullah was freed from his guarded 
bungalow at Kud, after four and a half years in prison. 

Jan. 10: Sheikh Abdullah charged India with smashing 
the confidence of the Kashmir people and establishing 
an illegal government supported by bayonets. 

Jan. 12: Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 
warned that Sheikh Abdullah would not be allowed 
to subvert governmental authority. 

Dr. Frank Graham arrived in New Delhi to try to 
settle the Kashmir dispute. 

Three hundred persons staged a demonstration at the 
Bombay airport when Dr. Graham changed planes. 
They carried signs saying “Kashmir Is India.” 

Jan. 13: Sheikh Abdullah demanded a plebiscite to settle 
the Kashmir problem. 

Jan. 16: The Plebiscite Front and Political Conference 
parties joined Sheikh Abdullah in supporting a self- 
determination drive. 

Jan. 18: UN envoy Graham conferred with Pakistan 
Prime Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon. 

Jan. 20: India protested to the Security Council against 
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a plan by Pakistan to build a flood-control and hydro- 
electric dam project in Kashmir. 

The Plebiscite Front party offered to dedicate itself 
to Sheikh Abdullah. 

Jan. 23: A majority of the Legislative Assembly expressed 
confidence in Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
med’s stand of no plebiscite. 

Jan. 31: Sheikh Abdullah said Pakistan was a friend of 
Kashmir. 

Feb. 15: Dr. Frank Graham left Pakistan to prepare a 
report on the dispute for the Security Council. 

Feb. 22: Thirty persons were injured and one killed as 
the result of a riot following a speech by Sheikh Ab- 
dullah. 

Feb. 25: Ghulam Muhyi al-din Hamdani and Sofi Mo- 
hammed Akbar of the Plebiscite Front were arrested on 
the charges of arson, rioting and looting. Forty-four 
persons were arrested as a result of the rioting Feb. 22. 

Feb. 26: Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed an- 
nounced that nearly two-thirds of the Kashmir govern- 
ment’s income in 1958-59 will be contributed by India. 

Mar. 4: The Prime Minister said that if Sheikh Abdullah 
persists in preaching violence he may be arrested again. 

Mar. 8: Prime Minister Noon of Pakistan said the US 
sale of arms to India may force Pakistan to change 
its pro-Western policy and that the people of Kashmir 
are liable to turn communist unless they are freed 
from India. 


Lebanon 


(See also General, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
United Arab Republic) 


Jan. 3: The trial of 39 persons accused of complicity in 
acts of bombing opened. 

Jan. 4: Three Syrians were killed when a bomb exploded 
in a Beirut apartment. 

Jan. 15: Robert W. McClintock, US Ambassador to Leb- 
anon, presented his credentials. 

Jan. 17: James H. Smith, Jr., director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, completed a two- 
day tour of US aid projects in Lebanon. 

Jan. 23: Prime Minister al-Sulh urged the Ministry of 
Justice to expedite the trial of persons accused of bomb- 
throwing and subversive activity. 

Feb. 3: Jamil Makkawi, Finance Minister, resigned after 
the budget was decreed. Farid Quzma, Minister of 
Education and Information, was appointed to the post. 

Feb. 10: President Sham‘un said he did not want leaders 
of other Arab countries to meddle in the internal af- 
fairs of Lebanon. 

Sa’ib Salam, former Premier and leader of the Op- 
position, is reported to have been told by Nasir that 
he would not interfere in Lebanese affairs, but that 
Lebanon should join the UAR to protect her inde- 
pendence. 

President Eisenhower pledged “continued collabora- 
tion” with Lebanon in promoting “the principles of in- 
dependence and human dignity.” 
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Feb. 14: Premier al-Sulh denied Syrian charges that armed 
agitators had moved into Syria from Lebanon in a plot 
against the UAR. 

Feb. 24: The Assize Court in Beirut sentenced 23 per- 
sons, most of whom were Palestinians, to terms of im- 
prisonment ranging from three months to 15 years for 
acts of terrorism. Fifteen were acquitted. 

Mar. 3: The Council of Ministers adopted a new press 
law providing that journalists accused of press offenses 
shall not be put under arrest unless they publish some- 
thing derogatory to the head of state, or affecting the 
security, integrity, sovereignty or frontiers of the state. 
This amends a law passed on Feb. 24 which allowed 
provisional arrest. 

Mar. 4: A 15-member parliamentary delegation went to 
Jiddah at the invitation of the Saudi government. 
Mar. 12: The Cabinet of Sami al-Sulh resigned. It was 
reported that the new Cabinet would modify foreign 

policy to suit developments in other Arab states. 

Mar. 13: President Sham‘un formally asked al-Sulh to 
form a new cabinet. 

Mar. 14: A new Cabinet of 14 members was formed. The 
members are: 

Sami al-Sulh—Prime Minister and Interior 
Dr. Charles Malik—Foreign Minister 
Khalil al-Hibri—Public Works 

Bashir al-Awar—Justice 

Pierre Eddé—Finance 

Farid Quzma—lInformation 

Joseph Shadir—General Planning 

Majid Arslan—Agriculture 

Rashid Baydun—Defense 

Kazim al-Khalil—Economy 

Bashir al-‘Uchman—Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 
Dr. Albert Mukhaybir-—Health 

Joseph Skaff—Social Affairs 

Clovis al-Khazin—Education 

Mar. 15: Lebanese press favoring the UAR gave diver- 
gent views of the new Cabinet. Al Jarida said the gov- 
ernment took the initiative for reconciliation with the 
opposition. Al Masa condemned the new government. 

Mar. 17: Dr. Karim Azqul, new Lebanese representative 
to the UN, presented his credentials. 

Mar. 25: The government declared it would not join 
either of the Arab unions or any other group that 
would limit its “independence, sovereignty and free- 
dom.” 

Mar. 27: The government received a vote of confidence 
by 38 to 15 in the Chamber of Deputies. 

A group of 82 Lebanese leaders warned President 
Sham‘un in a manifesto against seeking re-election. 


Libya 
(See also General) 
Jan. 4: Enrico Mattei, president of the Italian National 
Hydrocarbons Authority, said US oil companies blocked 


concession negotiations between his firm and Libya 
last year. 
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Jan. 21: Anglo-Libyan talks were begun in Benghazi for 
an extension of the financial agreement due for review 
in March. 

Feb. 5: President Bayar of Turkey arrived in Tripoli for 
a five-day state visit. 


Mar. 6: King Idris sent messages to Eisenhower and 
Queen Elizabeth II asking them to intervene to end 
the war in Algeria. 


Morocco 


(See also General, Algeria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
United Arab Republic) 


Jen. 8: Morocco protested to France against attacks on 
Moroccans living in the Paris region, pointing out six 
had been killed and two wounded since September. 

Jan. 9: The Moroccan radio reported that talks with 
Spain regarding the withdrawal of the peseta and on 
monetary unification of the northern and southern 
zones has reached an impasse. 

Jen. 11: Unconfirmed reports from Rio de Oro said 
Spanish forces began operations to wipe out Moroccan 
raiders. 

Spain reorganized the governmental structure of Ifni, 
and the Spanish Sahara. Gen. Mariano Gomez Tamalloa 
was named Governor General of Ifni, Gen. José Hector 
Vasquez of the Spanish Sahara. 

Al ‘Alem, the Istiglal party paper, said a Spanish 
warship cruising off Infi shelled the border region of 
Tanerquougq. 

Jan. 14: The “Army of Liberation of the Moroccan 
Sahara” said its troops killed 160 Spaniards in a fight 
in Rio de Oro. They also reported a battle in Merkoub 
with 48 Spanish and three rebels killed. 

Morocco and Spain signed an accord on the with- 
drawal of the peseta. Monetary unity should be com- 
pleted by Feb. 1. 

Morocco replied to a Bulganin “peace appeal” letter 
that at the moment all her energies were being directed 
to the consolidation of her independence. 

Jan. 15: Spain announced the defeat of a Saharan Army 
of Liberation attack in Edchera. Spanish casualties 
were listed at 51 dead or wounded, 241 rebels killed. 

Jan. 23: Secretary of State Dulles visited with Foreign 
Minister Balafrej. Dulles declined »> comment on what 
was discussed. 

Jan. 29: A delegate of the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee has come to handle the distribution of Egyp- 
tian aid to Algerian refugees in Morocco. One hundred 
tons of clothing, blankets and foodstuffs were un- 
loaded. 

Feb. 1: France and Morocco agreed on the creation of a 
special compensation fund to keep down prices on e¢s- 
sential imports and the transfer of the Moroccan Bu- 
reau of Currency Exchange from Paris to Rabat. 

A Spanish communiqué said troops atcacked Moroc- 
can irregulars in the eastern zone of Ifni. 

Feb. 5: Se M an school teachers left Casa- 
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blanca for a year of training in rural education at 
Kansas State University sponsored by a US program. 

Poland protested to France against the searching by 
three warships of a ship bound for Casablanca. 

The Moroccan Liberation Army reported the killing 
of 246 Spaniards in four clashes near Sidi Ifni during 
the last three days. 

Feb. 6: A Spanish army communiqué reported 60 Moroc- 
can rebels killed in fighting in Ifni yesterday. 

Students in Rabat demonstrated in front of the 
French Embassy in protest against the dissolution of 
the General Union of Algerian Muslim Students. 

Feb. 8: Crown Prince Mawlay Hasan said there was no 
chance that Morocco would join an alliance of Arab 
countries. 

Feb. 10: The government recalled Crown Prince Mawlay 
Hasan and Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej from a 
private visit to Paris because of the French bombing of 
the Tunisian village. 

French forces in northern Mauritania are under a 
state of alert following two clashes with Moroccan ir- 
regulars in two weeks. 

Feb, 12: King Muhammad V and members of the govern- 
ment visited the frontier zone bordering Algeria to 
preside over the distribution of 187 lots of land to 
needy persons. 

Feb. 13: The Foreign Ministry protested to Spanish 
planes flying over southern Moroccan territory. 

Feb. 15: Morocco protested to the French Embassy in 
Rabat against “frequent and massive” troop move- 
ments in the Agadir area of Southern Morocco. 

Feb. 17: King Muhammad V proclaimed the economic 
and monetary unity of Morocco. 

Feb. 19: Spanish planes were reported’ to have bombed 
the region of Tabelkoukt in Ifni and dropped para- 
troops. 

Foreign Minister Balafrej accused France and Spain 
of waging concerted combat against the Moroccans in 
Ifmi and the Moroccan Sahara. 

King Muh dv ph 





d that Spain had not 
yet restored her Saharan protectorate to Moroccan con- 
trol as had been agreed in 1956. 

The Foreign Office protested to Spain against the 
presence of Spanish battleships off Morocco’s southern 
coast. 


The Moroccan Liberation Army accused France and 
Spain of organizing a “bilateral plot” in the Sahara to 
“consolidate their colonial possessions.” 

The editor of a small daily newspaper in Tangier 
announced the voluntary suspension of Al She‘b in pro- 
test against recent government measures controlling the 
press and public meetings. 

Feb. 21: The government expelled the Spanish Vice Con- 
sul at Agadir. It was said he was linked with Spanish 
intelligence agents in Ifni. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman said the Spanish Army 
continues to bombard rebel positions in Ifni. 

Feb. 24: Military sources said French and Spanish troops 
have rounded up all Moroccan irregulars in the Span- 
ish Sahara in two large pockets. Three Spanish and two 
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French columns are said to be in the process of liquidat- 
ing the pockets. 

The Spanish Foreign Ministry is said to have or- 
dered a blackout of all news of military operations 
during talks with Morocco about Ifni. 

Feb. 25: The Moroccan army of Liberation charged that 
Spanish and French forces dropped poison gas in Aiun 
and Smara, killing 600 civilians. 

King Muhammad V proclaimed Morocco’s determina- 
tion to recover “our Sahara.” 

The French Foreign Ministry acknowledged that 
French troops were conducting “police action” in Mau- 
ritania. 

Mar. 1: A Spanish War Ministry communiqué said Span- 
ish forces, with the cooperation of the French in Mau- 
ritania, had completed successfully a three-week cam- 
paign to drive the rebels from the Spanish Sahara. 

Mar. 3: The Executive Committee of the Istiqlal drew 
up 2 program of action calling for immediate steps to 
strengthen ties uniting the North African countries. 

Sources close to the government said the evacuation 
of all foreign armies was the government's main ob- 
jective. 

Mar. 4: The Defense Ministry announced it had sent re- 
inforcements to the army posts of Goulimine and Bou 
Ikakarn, a few miles west of Ifni. 

Mar. 6: King Muhammad V proposed the establishment 
of a North African federation linking Morocco, Tu- 
nisia and Algeria. 

Mar. 7: The government has banned the railway trans- 
port of all foreign troops and matériel without prior 
Moroccan authorization. 

Mar. 10: Al ‘Alam said Morocco cannot consider joining 
a Mediterranean pact before agreement is reached on 
the evacuation of foreign troops. 

Mar. 13: The Istiglal accused Egypt of showing a lack 
of “comprehension and goodwill” in its policy toward 
Morocco. 

Mar. 15: Princess Lalla Aysha distributed food and cloth- 
ing to Algerian refugees in the border cities of Oujda 
and Berkane. 

Mar. 17: The Spanish government is preparing to help 
30,000 Spanish cclonists emigrate to the Spanish Sa- 
hara. 

The Moroccan economic attaché in Washington for- 
mally expressed his country’s “strict reservations” about 
a French request for an IBRD loan for mining in 
Mauritania. 

Mar. 18: Morocco complained to Dag Hammarskjéld that 
the country is being taxed by refugees fleeing from sur- 
rounding Spanish and French territories. 

Mar. 20: Diplomatic circles in Madrid said Spain has of- 
fered to return the southern zone to Morocco if Mo- 
rocco accepts Lat. 27.40 degrees N. and Long. 11 de- 
grees W. as the northern and eastern boundaries of 
the Spanish Sahara. 

Mar. 21: A foreign affairs official said Morocco had al- 
most reached the “end of its patience” with Spain. He 
emphasized the “pressing need” for Spain to fulfill her 


agreement to relinquish the southern zone. 
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Mar. 24: Two French officers, an interpreter and a Mo- 
roccan were condemned to death in absentia for having 
plotted against the Moroccan state. 

Mar. 25: Foreign Minister Balafrej will head the Moroc- 
can delegation to the pan-North African Conference in 
Tangier April 27. 

Mar. 26: The French government formally protested 
against the death sentences imposed on March 24. 

The Moroccan Foreign Ministry said that if the con- 
demned officers believed the judgment faulty, they may 
appear voluntarily before the court. 

Mar. 28: Four leaders of Mauritania pledged fealty to 
King Muhammad V. 


Pakistan 
(See also General, Kashmir) 


Jan. 2: President Iskander Mirza appealed to the US to 
bolster the Baghdad Pact by joining it as a full member. 
The US State Department said there had been no 
change in policy against becoming a full member of 
the Pact. 

Jan. 3: Awami League leaders broke the party discipline 
in the coalition government by not supporting a gov- 
ernment bill. 

Jan. 11: Prime Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon said he 
would like to see the Baghdad Pact strengthened to 
resemble NATO, with aggression against one member 
considered aggression against all. . 

Jen. 12: Prime Minister Macmillan of Great Britain ar- 
rived in Karachi for a three-day visit. 

Jan. 19: A ten-man delegation from the USSR Supreme 
Soviet arrived in Karachi for a two-week tour. 

Jan. 20: President Sukarno of Indonesia arrived in Karachi 
and conferred with President Mirza and Prime Minister 
Noon. 

Jan. 30: Ivan A. Benediktov, Agricultural Minister of 
the Russian SSR now touring Pakistan, offered economic 
assistance for agriculture and a new steel mill. 

Feb. 1: King Zahir Shah of Afghanistan visited Karachi. 

Feb. 6: Aly Khan replaced Ghulam Ahmed as Ambassador 
to the UN. 

Feb. 7: Two persons were killed and 40 wounded in a 
clash between members of two Muslim sects in East 
Pakistan. 

Feb. 27: Finance Minister Amjad Ali raised taxes by an 
additional $25,000,000. 

Mar. 4: More than 12 persons were killed and 150 injured 
in a dispute between refugees and immigrants over a 
water tap in Karachi. 

Mar. 15: President Mirza called on other Muslim coun- 
tries to join Pakistan in economic operation as a basis 
for a Muslim bloc. 

Mar. 29: Sardar Abdur Rashid Khan was appointed Min- 
ister of Industries and Commerce. Sardar Amir Azam 
Khan was appointed Parliamentary Affairs Minister. 

Mar. 31: President Mirza dismissed A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
Governor of East Pakistan, on charges of having acted 
unconstitutionally. 
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Palestine Problem 


Jan. 1: Jordanians shot and wounded an Israeli north of 
En-gedi, according to Israeli sources. 

Jan. 7: Israel was reported to have told Western am- 
bassadors at the UN that the work of the special mis- 
sion sent to settle the Mount Scopus dispute would be 
jeopardized if the Security Council debated the ques- 
tion. 

Jan. 9: Dr. Yusuf Haikal, Jordanian representative at the 
UN, challenged Mrs. Golda Meir over the Mount Scopus 
area, saying Israel brings forth unfounded complaints 
each time an Arab government submits a well-substan- 
tiated charge to the UN. 

A spokesman for the Israeli delegation to the UN 
denied the report of Jan. 7. 

Jan. 13: Dr. Francisco Urrutia, personal representative of 
Dag Hammarskjéld, visited the Israeli enclave of Mount 
Scopus. 

An Israeli government committee recommended the 
spending of £1 10 million for rehabilitation of Palestine 
Arab refugees in Israel. 

‘Umar Hamil Khaliq, UN representative of Saudi 
Arabia, said this fund would not restore political rights 
or eliminate other forms of discrimination. 

Jan. 18: Dr. Urrutia reported that Jordan and Israel had 
agreed on steps to ease tension on Mount Scopus. Both 
governments agreed not to build military installations, 
Israel was given permission to take books and scientific 
material from the area and the UN was given more 
control in the area. 

Joseph Tekoah, Director of Armistice Affairs for the 
Israeli Foreign Ministry, said the methods used in the 
negotiations of the agreement were more effective than 
Security Council debates. He suggested the method be 
used more often. 

Jan. 19: Israel officials said that the Mount Scopus agree- 
ment benefited both Israel and Jordan. 

An Israeli military spokesman said Syrians repeatedly 
opened fire on Israeli fishermen in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the Sea of Galilee. 

A Syrian army spokesman said two Israeli armored 
boats in the Sea of Galilee fired at a Syrian outpost. 

Jan. 22: The Security Council unanimously called for 
tighter UN control over the no-man’s-land between 
Israel and Jordan. 

Jan. 23: Israeli officials expressed sorrow and anger over 
yesterday’s UN resolution. They said the UN has re- 
opened the question of ownership of land in the no- 
man’s-land and this can lead only to more disputes. 

Israeli fishing boats in the Sea of Galilee were re- 
ported to have been fired on from Syrian fortified po- 
sitions. 

Jam. 27: Egypt and Israel exchanged captive fishermen. 
Five Israeli sailors and their Italian skipper from a 
trawler seized on Sept. 23 and six Arabs seized Dec. 13 
were returned. 

Jan. 28: Israelis said two were dead and six wounded as 
a result of Syrians who fired on mine-clearing opera- 
tions in the demilitarized zone east of Dan. 
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The Syrians said an Israeli unit of 25, supported by 
an armored car, crossed the demilitarized zone and fired 
on Syrian farmers near Baniyas. The Israelis retreated 
under cover of heavy fire from Dan. 

Jan. 30: Israel, in a letter to the Security Council, ac- 
cused Syria of aggression from Dec. 21 to Jan. 25 in 
the neighborhood of Tiberius. 

Feb. 3: Syria denied charges by Israel that Syrian attacks 
were made along the border on Jan. 28. 

Feb. 4: Israel resumed mine clearance in the demilitarized 
zone near Syria. 

Syria complained to the UN Security Council that 
Israeli troops and armored cars supported by jet air- 
craft penetrated the demilitarized zone. 

Feb. 8: Syria accused Israel of opening fire on villagers in 
Kifrhareb, in the southern demilitarized zone. 

Feb. 11: Syria charged that a force of fifty Israeli soldiers 
and two armored vehicles penetrated the demilitarized 
zone. 

Israel denied the charges. 

Feb. 12: An Israeli Army spokesman said that Jordanians 
killed an Israeli worker in a citrus grove area near 
Janub. 

Feb. 16: Israel reported three policemen injured when 
Jordanian farmers began to plow on Israeli territory 
on Mount Scopus and fired on them 

Israel reported that Syrians had fired on Israeli far- 
mers near Lake Hula. 

Feb. 17: Israel said that Jordanian forces machine-gunned 
an Israeli police truck near Tulkarm. 

Feb, 20: One Israeli soldier was reported killed in a clash 
near Mount Gilboa on the Jordanian border. 

Feb. 22: A Jordanian army spokesman said Israel and 
Jordanian troops exchanged fire in the area of Latrun 
after Israeli troops penetrated into no-man’s-land and 
opened fire on the Jordanians. 

Feb. 24: The Jordanian government accused Israeli forces 
of firing on the border village of Al-Adasiya. 

Mer. 3: Two Israeli Agricultural Ministry officials were 
reported missing in southern Israel. 

Jordan said two Israeli army officers surrendered to 
Jordanian troops when their truck came under fire 
after crossing the border in southern Israel. 

Major-General Carl Carlsson von Horn was ap- 
pointed chief of staff of the UN Truce Supervisory 
Organization in Palestine in place of Major-General 
E. M. Burns. 

Mar. 9: A Syrian military spokesman said an Israeli unit 
fired on an Arab shepherd in an attempt to steal his 
herd of cattle in the Banias area but were driven off 
by Syrian troops. 

Mar. 11: The UAR filed a complaint with the UN Mixed 
Armistice Commission against two Israeli aggressions 
on the northern sector of the Syrian-Israeli demili- 
tarized zone. 

It was announced that the Gaza Strip Palestinians 
would be given more voice in their government. 

The Israeli government did not see any immediate 
danger in this development. 

Mar. 15: The first Legislative Council to advise the mili- 
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tary governor was opened in Gaza. It consists of 10 
Egyptians and 20 Palestinians. 

Mar. 17: It was reported that Israel expects Dr. Francisco 
Urrutia to return to the area for further talks on the 
status of Mount Scopus. 

Mar. 18: Lieut. Col. Byron W. Leary, acting chief of 
staff of the UN Truce Supervision Organization, de- 
manded that Israel take measures to prevent troops 
from firing across the border where Jordanian troops 
are being trained. 

Dr. Urrutia announced that he planned to fly to 
Jerusalem within a few days. 

Mar. 20: Maj. Gen. Von Horn arrived in Jerusalem to 
take up his duties as chief of staff of the UN truce 
team. 

Mer. 24: An Israeli officer was killed when Jordanian 
troops crossed the frontier west of Beersheba, according 
to an Israeli report. 

The Jordan-Israel armistice commission blamed Is- 
racl for opening fire across the demarcation line at 
Badros on March 19. 

A UAR military spokesman said an hour long fight 
took place at the border. The UAR made a formal 
complaint to the UN Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Mar. 25: Syria reported that Israel sent workers, escorted 
by troops and armored cars, to dig in the central 
demilitarized zone despite intervention by the UN 
truce team. 

A Jordanian military spokesman said two Israeli 
jeeps crossed the frontier near Beersheba yesterday and 
fired on some Bedouins. 

Mar. 26: Sporadic shooting continued around Lake Hula 
as Israelis refused to stop work there as requested by 
Col. Bertrand of the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Mar. 28: Maj. Gen. Von Horn visited the Gaza Strip and 
inspected observation posts there. 

Mar. 30: Israel accused Syrians of firing on Israeli work- 
ers near Lake Hula. 

A Syrian spokesman said that Israeli tanks shelled 
two Arab villages and that Israeli troops had fired on 
Syrian villagers. He accused Israel of aggression and of 
having violated a UN order to cease activities in the 
Lake Hula area. 

Mar. 31: Syrian and Israeli forces fought for two and a 
half hours in the Lake Hula area. A cease-fire was ne- 
gotiated by the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Maj. Gen. Von Horn met with Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Meir to discuss the situation on the Israeli-Syrian 
border. 

The UAR complained to the UN about Israeli ag- 
gression between March 24 and March 27. 


Persian Gulf 
(See also Iran) 


Jen. 6: The “Adma Enterprise,” the first underwater 
drilling barge of its type in the Middle East, arrived at 
Das Island. 

Jen. 15: The Japan Export Oil Company failed to sign 
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an agreement with Kuwayt to explore off-shore oil 
fields. 

Feb. 9: A $23,000,000 contract for the reconstruction 
of port facilities in Kuwayt was awarded to two US 
companies. 

Feb. 17: Westinghouse Electric International Company 
announced plans to build the world’s largest seawater 
evaporator in Kuwayt. 

Feb. 20: Twenty-six candidates contested 12 seats in the 
first Bahrayn municipal elections since the Suez crisis. 

Feb. 28: Shaykh Muhammad al-Khalifa, chief adviser to 
the Ruler of Bahrayn, said the Ruler was in Saudi 
Arabia to discuss a union of Saudi Arabia, Bahrayn 
and Kuwayt. 

The British Foreign Office said the existence of such 
a plan was extremely doubtful. 

Mar. 1: The Bahrayn government announced that Shaykh 
Sulman al-Khalifa and King Sa‘ud agreed to a 50-50 
split of oil profits from disputed underwater territory 
between their countries. 

The Bahrayn government officially denied reports 
that the Shaykh was in Saudi Arabia discussing possible 
federation. 

Mar. 4: Shaykh Salim al-Sabah, chief of police of Ku- 
wayt, said the UAR “also answered Kuwayt’s national 
aspirations.” 

Mar. 12: Shaykh Sir ‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah of Ku- 
wayt opened two oil refining units of 160,000 barrels 
capacity. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine 
Problem, Persian Gulf, United Arab Republic, Yemen) 


Jan. 1: Crown Prince Faysal arrived in Alexandria, Egypt 
for a state visit. 

Jan. 9: A Saudi-Jordanian joint statement granting free 
entry of agricultural and animal products, reciprocal 
entry and work opportunities for citizens, etc. was 
issued. 

US Ambassador Donald Heath presented his creden- 
tials. 

Jan. 13: The 1377 budget was published along with es- 
timates of revenues and expenditures. 

Jan. 17: King Sa‘ud declared the 15th of Sha‘ban as Al- 
geria Day. 

King Sa‘ud’s adviser “Abd al-Rahman ‘Azzam met 
with Secretary of State Dulles to ask US support for 
the Saudi view on the Gulf of Aqaba and to ask the US 
to use its good offices to settle the Buraimi dispute. 

Jan. 25: The Yemeni Crown Prince arrived in Jiddah 
for a two-day visit. 

Jam. 29: Jordanian Foreign Minister Samir al-Rifa‘i ar- 
rived with a special message to King Sa‘ud from King 
Husayn. 

Feb. $5: The Arabia Oil Company was formed by the 
Japan Petroleum Trading Company to explore offshore 
oil fields. 

Feb. 7: King Sa‘ud and the Moroccan Crown Prince is- 
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sued a joint communiqué regarding the signing of a 
treaty of friendship, alliance and large-scale coopera- 
tion. 

The Ministry of C ce ed a Royal Or- 
der prohibiting the importation of merchandise carried 
by airlines or shipping companies dealing with Israel. 

Feb. 8: Crown Prince Faysal attended the opening cere- 
mony for the repair of the Ka‘bah in place of the King. 

Feb. 9: It was reported from Cairo that Saudi Arabia is 
negotiating with the UAR for possible federation. 

Feb. 13: The Japanese Ministry of Trade confirmed that 
Saudi Arabia had requested arms and military equip- 
ment. 

It was reported that Japan has agreed in principle 
to supply $50,000,000 worth of arms. 

Feb. 16: The territorial waters of Saudi Arabia were ex- 
tended to 12 nautical miles from the “inland waters.” 

Feb. 22: Saudi Arabia and Egypt signed a trade agreement 
regarding the reduction of duties and the Egyptian im- 
port of Saudi oil. 

Feb. 23: King Sa‘ud sent identical congratulatory mes- 
sages to the UAR and the Arab Federation. 

King Sa‘ud offered to assist in the peaceful solution 
of the Egyptian-Sudanese dispute. 

Feb. 25: The Jordanian and Iraqi Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs arrived in Riyadh for talks. 

Mar. 7: Saudi Arabia formally denied Nasir’s charges 
that King Sa‘ud plotted against the UAR. 

Mar. 13: It was announced that demonstrators tried to 
attack the Egyptian Embassy. 

Mar. 18: Saudi Arabia complained to Lebanon about re- 
cent attacks on the King in the Lebanese Opposition 
press. 

Mar. 24: King Sa‘ud granted to Prince Faysal, the Prime 
Minister, full power to lay down the state's internal, 
external and financial policies and to supervise the im- 
plementation of them. He called for a re-examination 
of the present Cabinet system in order to introduce 
whatever amendments necessary. 

Mar. 25: Prince Faysal was reported to have barred the 
King’s five foreign advisers from all future Cabinet 
meetings. 

US Secretary of State Dulles said that the power 
shift would not alter Saudi Arabia’s position as an an- 
chor of US policy in the Middle East. 

Mar. 28: Crown Prince Faysal is reported to have dis- 
missed the Minister of Finance. 

Mar. 29: The Cairo newspaper Al She'b reported that 
Prince Faysal had dismissed Prince Fahd, Defense Min- 
ister and that Saudi troops were being withdrawn from 
Jordan. 





Sudan 


(See also General) 


Jan. 26: It was announced that uranium deposits were 
found near the south-west border. 

Jan. 27: Nominations for the House of Representatives 
and the Senate were completed. There were 637 nom- 
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imations for the 173 seats in the House and 135 for 
the Senate. 

Feb. 26: The general elections began. 

Mar. 11: The Umma party won 68 seats in the House, 
the National Unionists won 47 seats, the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Party 26. Thirty-two went to other parties. 

Maer. 14: The Umma party won 14 of the 30 Senate 
seats, the National Unionists five, the People’s Demo- 
cratic party four, and seven went to independents of 
the two factions of the Liberal party. 

Mar. 16: The government formally recognized the UAR. 

Mar. 18: The first sitting of Parliament was postponed 
until March 20. 

Mar. 20: ‘Abdallah Khalil was chosen to continue his 
premiership. 

Mar. 22: The Senate elected Dr. Amin al-Sayid as Speaker. 

Mar. 26: The new Cabinet was announced. The mem- 
bers are: 

‘Abdallah Khalil—Premier and Defense 

Muhammad Ahmad Mahgub—Foreign 

Mirghani Hamzah—Interior, Irrigation, Deputy 
Prime Minister 

Ibrahim Ahmad—Finance 

Muhammad Nur al-din—Health 

Amin al-Tom—Presidential Affairs 

Mamun Husayn Sha:if—Communications 

*Abd al-Rahman ‘Ali Taha—Local Government 

‘Ali ‘Abd al-Rahman—Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry 

Muhammad Ahmad Abu-Sin—Social Affairs 

Ziada Arbab—Education and Justice 

‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Rahman Nakdalla—Minister of 
State 

Buth Dieu—Public Works 

Santino Dong—Animal Wealth 

Ferdinand Idiang—Mineral Wealth 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Algerix, Morocco) 


Jen. 2: Tunisia protested to France that 15 truck-loads 
of French soldiers from Algeria attacked a village in 
southwest Tunisia with the result of three killed, four 
wounded and 12 missing. 

The French said this happened in Algeria. 

Jan. 9: President Bourguiba said he would appeal to mem- 
bers of NATO if France did not pull most of her 
troops out of Tunisia soon. 

Jen. 11: French authorities in Algeria charged Tunisia 
with helping Algerian rebels when a band attacked a 
section of French iafantry four miles southwest of 
Sakiet Sidi-Youssef and retreated across the border. 
They claimed five French were captured. 

Jen. 12: Dr. Sadok Mokkadem, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, said the government was investigating 
yesterday’s incident. 

Jan. 13: Tunisia denied that a rebel band withdrew into 
Tunisia with French prisoners on Jan. 11. 
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French Foreign Minister Pineau protested to the 
Tunisian Ambassador against the Jan. 11 raid. 
Jan. 15: Premier Gaillard of France sent a personal mes- 
sage to President Bourguiba concerning the Jan. 11 in- 
cident. 





France also announced she was breaking off nego- 
tiations for a defense treaty because of the incident. 
Jan. 16: President Bourguiba refused to accept Brig. Gen. 
Georges Buchalet as one of the two envoys from French 

Premier Gaillard. 

Jan. 17: French Ambassador George Gorse left Tunisia 
for Paris with Gaillard’s envoys. 

The French army in Algeria is reported to have 
sent special troops to frontier regions and the Tuni- 
sian governors on the border have been alerted for an 
emergency. 

Jan. 18: President Bourguiba reaffirmed his country’s at- 
tachment to the free world and the need for friendly 
cooperation between France and Tunisia but still re- 
fused to accept Brig. Gen. Buchalet. 

Jan. 19: It was reported that the US is counseling mod- 
eration to both France and Tunisia. 

Jan. 24: Tunisia charged that France shelled an army post 
at Ain al-Kerma. 

Feb. 6: President Bourguiba warned the US and France 
that North Africa might “slide down hill toward 
communism” if the Algerian war is not settled. 

Feb. 8: Twenty-five French planes killed 68 in an at- 
tack on Sakiet Sidi-Youssef. French authorities said it 
was in retaliation for the shooting down of a French 
plane in Algeria by anti-aircraft fire from Tunisia. 

Tunisia ordered the withdrawal of her ambassador 
to Paris. 

The government ordered the French forces to re- 
main in their camps and said an appeal would be made 
to the UN. 

The government also demanded the withdrawal of 
all French troops from Tunisia. 

Feb. 9: Tunisia protested to the UN against the bomb- 
ing. Tunisia denied that the attack followed the de- 
struction of a reconnaissance plane. 

Lieut. Gen. Raoul Salan, French commander in Al- 
geria, said 80 per cent of Sakiet Sidi-Youssef was in- 
tact, according to air photos. He claimed only military 
objectives were hit. 

Six French newsmen issued a statement saying they 
saw many private dwellings, a school, stores and Red 
Cross and Red Crescent trucks damaged or destroyed. 

The list of damage reported by the Sakiet Sidi-Yous- 
sef authorities was: 130 dwellings, 85 shops and 10 
public buildings including two schools destroyed. The 
Tunisian military post was undamaged. 

Feb. 10: The Constituent Assembly recessed so that its 
members could return to their constituencies. 

Dipl ic repr atives of 15 countries visited 
the site of the bombing to ascertain for their govern- 
ments the extent of the damage. 

The assistant chief of ICA in Tunisia offered “all 
the aid necessary” in food, clothing and supplies to 
the survivors of the bombing. 





In a formal protest to UN Secretary General Ham- 
marskjéld, Tunisia said the bombing was considered 
armed aggression and has confined French troops to 
their camps and recalled its ambassador from Paris. 

Radio Moscow condemned the bombing. 


Feb. 11: US Secretary of State Dulles said the US role 


should be that of benevolent but neutral peacemaker. 
Italy urged France to settle the dispute by private 
talks before the UN took it up. 


Feb. 12: In a report to the NATO Council, France said 


the raid was an initiative of local commanders under 
a general authorization to strike back in self-defense 
at rebels using Tunisia as a sanctuary. 

The French National Assembly endorsed the govern- 
ment thesis that the raid was a legitimate action of 
self-defense by a vote of 335 to 179. 

Tunisia notified the French Navy that no French 
warships would be permitted to enter the canal that 
leads to the naval base of Bizerte. It also demanded the 
closing of five of the ten French consulates in Tunisia. 

The US State Department said they were prepared 
to assist “in any way we can” to reach a solution. 

Tunisian Ambassador to the US, Mongi Slim, con- 
ferred with UN diplomats and said the government 
would submit the question to the Security Council. 

President Bourguiba formally demanded the with- 
drawal of French troops from Tunisia. 





Feb. 13: The General Union of Tunisian Workers or- 


dered all members employed in French military estab- 
lishments to strike at midnight. 

Tunisia submitted a formal request asking for a 
meeting of the UN Security Council to consider “an 
act of aggression” by France. 

President Bourguiba said if France would accept 
mediation by the US, so would Tunisia. In the event 
that this was accepted, Tunisia would withdraw her 
request from the Security Council. 

French Foreign Minister Pineau, in a report to the 
National Assembly, said France cannot attempt to re- 
store normal relations with Tunisia as long as French 
troops are restricted to their camps and civilians are 


being harassed. 


Feb. 14: France filed a counter-complaint with the Se- 


curity Council charging that Tunisia permitted Al- 
gerian rebels to operate from Tunisian territory. 

Tunisians staged orderly demonstrations including a 
five-hour strike that cut communications. No French- 
man or French property was attacked. 

In reporting to the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the National Assembly, Foreign Minister Pineau said 
neither he nor Gaillard nor Lacoste had been informed 
in advance of the bombing. 

Paris police banned Right and Left wing protest 
meetings. 

The US said neither France nor Tunisia has re- 
quested that the US mediate the dispute. 

French authorities in Algeria said up to 400 Al- 
gerian rebels crossed from Tunisia into Algeria. 


Feb. 15: A French government spokesman said France 
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would accept the good offices of the US but not ar- 
bitration. 

President Bourguiba said the French should accept 
the principle of complete withdrawal of troops and 
immediately begin to concentrate all forces at Bizerte 
and Sfax. After this was accomplished, Tunisia would 
be prepared to negotiate an arrangement converting 
Bizerte into a NATO base. 

Feb. 16: President Bourguiba instructed Ambassador Slim 
to lodge a complaint with the Security Council saying 
that the Algerian war was a threat to North African 
peace. 

Tunisian troop reinforcements moved to the perime- 
ter of the Bizerte naval base. 

The US State Department drafted a good offices 
offer. It was learned that Great Britain had already 
submitted such a proposal. 

Feb. 17: France accepted the good offices offers of the 
US and Britain. 

Tunisia asked the Security Council to consider the 
Algerian war. 

Tunisia, although accepting the good offices pro- 
posals in principle, is awaiting 2 written note defining 
what they are to be. 

Feb. 18: The Security Council postponed debate on the 
French-Tunisian issue to allow time for conciliation. 

France proposed the formation of a French-Tunisian 
commission under neutral chairmanship to control the 
frontier. Other subjects proposed for immediate con- 
sideration by those exercising good offices were action to 
relieve pressure on French military personnel in Tunisia, 
the formation of a no-man’s land on the Algerian side 
of the border and the re-establishment of the bilateral 
negotiations that were broken off in January. 

President Bourguiba said the settlement of the Al- 
gerian war must await pressure by the US and other 
Western nations to change the French position. 

Four French civilians were wounded by gunfire at 
Sousse, southeast of Tunis. 

Feb. 19: The US State Department named Deputy Under 
Secretary Robert Murphy as negotiator. 

President Bourguiba complain-d to the US and Brit- 
ish ambassadors against the “defiant attitude” of 
France over Tunisia’s requests for the closing of French 
consulates. 

Feb. 20: The Tunisian police closed five French consu- 
lates. 

A mine exploded on the French airstrip at Remada 
and Si Ahmed Deheche, delegate of the Tunisian gov- 
ernment in the area, was held by the French for “in- 
terrogation.” 

UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld said the good 
offices of the US and Britain might lead to at least 
a partial solution of the issues between France and 
Tunisia. 

Feb. 21: Robert Murphy left for London for talks with 
his British opposite mumber, Harold Beeley, Prime 
Minister Macmillan and Selwyn Lloyd. He will then 
proceed to Paris. 

The Tunisian government said French forces had 
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encircled the town of Remada and set up a road block 
on the main road north of the village. 

France said she was preparing to concentrate most 
of her forces in Tunisia in the region of the Bizerte 
naval base once Tunisia renounces her harassing tactics. 

The French Embassy in Tunis delivered a note to 
the Tunisian government protesting against the closing 
of the consulates. 

Ambassador Mongi Slim said the US should take the 
same stand against France in the Tunisian dispute as 
it maintained in the Suez crisis. 

Feb. 22: France protested to the UN against the closing 
of her consulates. 

The French government reiterated her insistence 
that British-US good offices could not be extended to 
general North African questions. 

The Tunisian government restricted the movement 
of journalists to an area within 60 miles of the capi- 
tal. Official permits would be available for trips to the 
Algerian frontier. 

Feb. 23: It was reported that Algerian rebels are mov- 
ing into Tunisia in sizeable numbers. 

Robert Murphy conferred with British Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and Tunisian Ambassador to London, 
Taieb Slim. 

Feb. 24: Robert Murphy conferred with French Premier 
Gaillard and Foreign Minister Pineau. 

Feb, 25: President Bourguiba told Robert Murphy that 
the fundamental problem to be resolved was the Al- 
gerian war. 

Bel Kacem Krim and Mahmoud Cherif of the FLN 
arrived in Tunis as guests of Bourguiba. 

Feb. 26: It was reported that on Feb. 15, Soviet Am- 
bassador to Paris, Sergei A. Vinogradov, told Foreign 
Minister Pineau that any step to make the Bizerte base 
a NATO base would be regarded as an unfriendly act. 

Feb, 27: President Bourguiba protested against the French 
decision to set up a no man’s land. 

Tunisian lodged two complaints with the UN charg- 
ing France with establishing a no man’s land and 
evicting 250,000 inhabitants that were seeking refuge 
in Tunisia and violating Tunisian air space. 

Feb. 28: Robert Murphy conferred again with President 
Bourguiba and discussed the problem of Algerian re- 
fugees arriving in Tunisia and the evacuation of French 
troops. 

France protested the expulsion of 12 civilians. 

Mar. I: President Bourguiba sent messages expressing his 
anxiety over French establishment of a no man’s land 
to Eisenhower, Queen Elizabeth, the Kings of Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden, President Heuss of West Ger- 
many and the Pope. 

The government announced that a French farmer 
had been arrested after bomb and artillery shells were 
found hidden on his property. 

Mar. 2: Robert Murphy left Tunis for Paris and said 
he was “as optimistic as ever” about the goal of his 
mission. 

Mar. 3: Robert Murphy arrived in Paris to confer with 
Premier Gaillard. 
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It was reported that 40 arrests followed an alleged 
plot against the Tunisian government by followers of 
Saleh Ben Youssef. 

Mar. 5: Tunisia protested to Cairo concerning the plot 
against Bourguiba. Tayeb Mehiri, Secretary of the In- 
terior, said a messenger from Ben Youssef was arrested 
on Feb, 7 with letters that said Bourguiba should be 
assassinated and a holy war be declared against Tunisia. 

Ben Youssef denied the charge. 

Robert Murphy and Harold Becley discussed the 
issue of troops with Gaillard. 

Mar. 6: Bourguiba threatened to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Egypt unless they provided “convincing 
explanations” of why a plot was hatched in Cairo to 
overthrow the government. 

It was reported that the US and British negotiators 
suggested that France begin evacuation of its forces 
while Tunisia lifts the blockade of the bases. 

Mar. 10: It was reported that Murphy and Beeley would 
offer Tunisia a plan consisting of the regrouping of 
forces in Bizerte and progressive withdrawal of troops 
not needed to maintain the base, in exchange for a 
promise of no further expulsion of Frenchmen and ap- 
proval in principle to a neutral surveillance of the 
frontier. 

Mar. 11: Murphy and Becley conferred with Bourguiba. 
It was reported that the latter showed stiff resistance 
to their proposals. 

Mar. 12: It was reported that Bourguiba demanded the 
principle of total evacuation of French troops from 
Bizerte. 

Mar. 13: Bourguiba called on the US and Britain to take 
a stand and support either Tunisia or France. 

Mar. 15: President Eisenhower, it was announced, replied 
to the note of Mar. 1 from Bourguiba concerning the 
French establishment of a no-man’s-land. It was fo- 
cused on the situation involved in the dislocation of 
civilians in the border area. 

Mar. 16: The Independent party warned the French gov- 
ernment that if concessions were made to Tunisia it 
might withdraw its ministers from the government. 

An unconfirmed report said Tunisia is prepared to 
rent the Bizerte base to France after the latter with- 
draws her troops. 

Mar. 17: Murphy and Beeley arrived in Paris to continue 
talks. 

It was reported that Tunisia proposed that France 
recognize Tunisian sovereignty over Bizerte with later 
negotiation of its permanent status, the gradual evac- 
uation of most of the French troops, neutral surveil- 
lance of airports to deny their use to the Algerians, 
and a review of the cases of French civilians expelled 
from the country. 

Mar. 19: The Independent b 
inet again threatened to resign. 

Mar. 20: Gaillard said the government was ready to 
resign if part of its majority indicated lack of con- 
fidence. 

Bourguiba expressed his willingness to cooperate with 





s of the French Cab- 
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France and thanked the US and Britain for their good 
offices. 

Mar. 21: The French government made Tunisian “non- 
belligerence” in the Algerian war an essential condi- 
tion for settlement of the dispute. 

Mar. 23: Tunisian political quarters and the press indi- 
cated that there will be no further concession to French 
demands. 


Mar. 25: Murphy and Beeley met with President Gaillard 
and Foreign Minister Pineau again. 


Mar. 28: The French government defeated a motion to 
spell out the details of the government’s position on 
the US-British efforts to end the Tunisian dispute by 
a vote of 317 to 235. 

Mar. 30: Robert Murphy and Harold Beeley met with 
the UN’s Dag Hammarskjéld in London to discuss 
the dispute. 

The Tunisian newspaper, L’Action, said Tunisia 
would agree to UN supervision of the border if French 
troops left Tunisia. 

A spokesman for the Arab League at the UN said 
they would favor UN observers. 


Turkey 


(See also General, Cyprus, Libya) 


Jan. 2: The Foreign Ministry denied reports that West 
German arms had been sent to Israel through Turkey. 

Jan. 13: James Hopkins Smith, Jr., director of ICA, ar- 
rived in Ankara to confer with the heads of US mis- 
sions and Foreign Minister Zorlu. 

Jan. 16: Nine army officers were reported arrested for 
plotting against the government. Reports that large 
numbers of officers were arrested were denied. 

Jan. 19: Semi Ergin, Minister of National Defense, re- 
signed and is to be succeeded by Ethem Menderes. 

Prime Mini Menderes, replying to a message 
from Bulganin, said there was no problem between 
Turkey and Syria. 

Jan. 20: The US agreed to provide Turkey with $46,- 
800,000 in surplus agricultural products. 

Jan. 21: Twenty members of the Freedom party were 
jailed and fined for holding an illegal rally last May 12. 

Jan. 25: The public relations department of the National 
Defense Ministry was closed. 

Premier Menderes returned from Baghdad where he 
conferred with Prince ‘Abd al-Ilah and Premier Marjan. 

Jan. 27: Two bombs exploded in Ankara, one in the US 
Embassy compound and one near the USIA Center. 

The National Assembly adopted a resolution attri- 
buting the bombing incidents to Communist agents. 

Feb. 4: Leaders of the National Students Federation were 
charged with unlawful assembly and promoting an il- 
legal demonstration Jan. 31. 

Feb. 8: Samet Agaoglu was shifted from Minister of In- 
dustry to State Minister. Abdullah Aker, Minister of 
Education and Commerce will be acting Minister of 
Industry. 
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Feb. 12: Foreign Minister Fatin Risstti Zorlu left for a 
two-day state visit to West Germany. 

Feb. 17: The American Tobacco Company purchased 
$7,968,750 worth of tobacco from the Turkish gov- 
ernment. 

Feb. 24: An argument over religion turned a session of 
the Chamber of Deputies into a fight involving 200 
members. 

Feb. 28: The Grand National Assembly approved a budget 
of 4,620,000,000 liras. 

Mar. 1: Two hundred twenty persons were killed and 
about 400 missing when a ferryboat sank in the Gulf 
of Izmit. 

Mar. 4: A court ordered the Opposition newspaper Ulus 
to suspend publication for two months and jailed its 
political cartoonist for anti-government cartoons. 

Mar. 13: Eastern European countries bought more Sam- 
sun-type tobacco at the local tobacco market by bar- 
ter than did US firms. The US firms could not meet 
the price of the East European countries because they 
used the official 2.8 lira to the dollar exchange. 

Mar. 31: Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands officially 
opened the Institute of Archaeology and History at 
their consulate in Ankara. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine 
Problem, Saudi Arabia, Yemen) 


Jem. 12: General Afif al-Bizri, Sycian Commander in 
Chief, and other senior officers arrived in Cairo for 
talks with officers of the Egyptian armed forces. 

Jan. 16: Syrian Foreign Minister Salah al-Bitar arrived 
in Cairo for talks on Syrian-Egyptian unity. 

Jan. 18: President Nasir was reported to be cool to the 
Syrian request for federation. 

Jan. 23: The Egyptian Middle East News Agency re- 
ported from Damascus that the establishment of an 
Egyptian-Syrian federation would be announced soon. 

Jan. 28: Khalid Bakdash, secretary of the Communist 
party in Syria and Lebanon, opposed dissolution of the 
party when discussing the present Syrian moves for 
a “national union.” 

Jem. 30: The Syrian Minister of Economy, Khalil al- 
Qallas, said the proposed union would leave Syria’s 
economy strong and currency stable. 

Jan. 31: President Quwwatli of Syria arrived in Cairo to 
confer with President Nasir. 

Feb. 1: Egypt and Syria, in a proclamation read by 
Premier Sabri al-‘Asali of Syria, declared their untiy. 
The new state is to be called the United Arab Re- 
public and is subject to a plebiscite to be held within 
30 days. 

Presidents Nasir and Quwwatli said the union was 
the first step towards the federation of all Arab states. 

Crowds in Cairo and Damascus celebrated the event 
and staged large demonstrations. 

Feb. 2: Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali, former Premier of Iraq, 
said the Syrian-Egyptian union was an abnormal and 
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unnatural thing because they lack geographical con- 
tact, complementary economic interests and the possi- 
bility of mutual support for defense. 

More than 100,000 Syrians paraded in Damascus to 
hail the merger. 

Feb. 4: President Nasir said he pl d to appoint 300 
Egyptians and 100 Syrians to the new National As- 
sembly. 

President Nasir declared it had been decided to dis- 
solve all political parties in Syria. 

Diplomatic missions in Damascus were officially in- 
formed of the union. 

Feb. $: President Nasir presented a 17-point program to 
the Egyptian National Assembly: 

1. Unification of the Arab republic. 

2. A guarantee of individual liberties. 

3. Free elections. 

4. The vesting of legislative power for the republic 
in an assembly appointed by the president, at 
least half of whose members would be from the 
present Egyptian and Syrian legislatures. 

. The vesting of the executive authority in the 
president. 

. Security of private property against seizure ex- 
cept for national use. 

. Fixing of taxes by law. 

. Independence of the judiciary. 

. Validity of all present Syrian and Egyptian laws 
until ll.4 or AisS.A 

. Delineation of the United Republic into two 
regions, Egypt and Syria. 

. The setting up of an executive council in each 
region headed by a chairman. All members will 
be appointed by the president. 

. Definition of the council’s scope by presidential 
decree. 

. Validity of treaties now in force. 

. Validity of public services and administrative 
systems now existing in both regions until re- 
organization and unification. 

. Formation of a natural union of all citizens. Its 
methods of operation are to be defined by pres- 
idential decree. 

16. The writing of a permanent constitution. 

17. A plebiscite on the union and the choice of a 
president Feb. 21. 

The National Assembly adopted the program and 
nominated President Nasir as the only candidate for 
President of the UAR. 

President Quwwatli of Syria formally announced the 
union to Parli t and inated Presid Nasir 
for the presidency. 

Students in Beirut and Tripoli clashed with police 
when they demonstrated in support of the UAR. 

Khalid Bakdash, Syrian Communist leader, left Da- 
mascus for Moscow. 

Feb. 7: Yugoslavia’s President Tito sent his congratula- 
tions on the formation of the UAR. 

Feb. 9: President Quwwatli invited Lebanon to join the 
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UAR “with the right to maintain her own integrity 

Feb. 10: President Quwwatli advised the heads of all 
Arab states to join the UAR. 

Feb. 12: British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Comdr. Allan Noble said Britain had been consulting 
with the US and France to determine the status of the 
1950 tri-partite agreement as regards the UAR. 

Feb. 13: A Syrian army spokesman said that a Western- 
backed plot to prevent the merger of Egypt and Syria 
had been uncovered and arrests made. 

Press reports from Cairo said leaders of the Syrian 
Communist party had left the country after having 
refused to discontinue party activities. 

Feb. 14: President Nasir sent a message of congratula- 
tions to Iraq’s King Faysal on the merger of Iraq and 
Jordan. 

Feb. 16: Syrian Foreign Minister Salah al-Bitar indicated 
that the UAR would not attempt to retain two seats 
in the UN General Assembly. 

Feb. 17: The Syrian Prime Minister said, “I have no 
doubt whatever that the federation (of Iraq and Jor- 
dan) is against the true wishes of the Arabs for a 
free union. It is therefore doomed to failure.” 

US Ambassador Raymond A. Hare conferred with 
President Nasir. 

Feb. 18: Egyptian propaganda outlets are said to be 
launching an offensive against the Baghdad Pact on the 
basis of the federation of Iraq and Jordan. They claim 
the federation cannot work unless Iraq withdraws from 
the pact. 

Syria gave foreign embassies and legations two 
months to terminate their functions after the mer- 
ger is ratified. 

Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said he 
welcomed the UAR because it was obviously what 
the people of Syria and Egypt wanted. 

Feb. 21: A plebiscite took place in Syria and Egypt to 
approve the merger and the election of Nasir as Pres- 
ident. 

Feb. 22: According to the official results, 99.99 per cent 
of Egyptians and 99.8 per cent of Syrians voted for the 
merger with Nasir as its President. 

King Muhammad V of Morocco sent his congratu- 
lations to President Nasir. 

Feb. 23: The USSR sent its congratulations on the for- 
mation of the UAR. Several other countries sent their 
ambassadors to present their credentials. 

Feb. 24: President Nasir visited Damascus. 

Feb. 25: The US formally recognized the new state. 

The UAR asked Japan for a loan of nearly £18 
million for industrialization, according to statements 
from Tokyo. 

Feb. 26: President Nasir stated that the union of Iraq 
and Jordan was doomed to failure. 

US Secretary of State Dulles said there was some 
reason to hope that now that Egypt and Syria had 
combined they would be more determined to avoid 
falling under the control of international Commu- 


nism. 
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Feb. 27: President Nasir said that “we shall fight against 
imperialist stooges” in Iraq and Jordan and said that 
federation was false. 

Feb. 28: President Nasir said the Iraqi and Jordanian 
Foreign Ministers were traitors and supporters of im- 
perialism. 

The Cairo radio said demonstrators for the UAR 
in Iraq clashed with the security police. 

Charles W. Yost, former Ambassador to Syria, dis- 
cussed the downgrading of the Damascus embassy to 
a consulate general with Ambassador Hare. 

Mar. 2: President Nasir again said the Hashimite union 
did not represent the wishes of the people. 

Mer. 5: Lieut. Col. ‘Abd al-Hamid Sarraj accused King 
Sa‘ud of attempting a plot to assassinate President 
Nasir and thwart the Egyptian-Syrian union. He said 
the King had given him S£1,900,000 through an in- 
vermediary, Asad Ibrahim, and promised a total of 
$£20 million to organize a coup d’état on Feb. 21 or 

inate Presid Nasir. The US Ambassador would 
relp. 

Issam Khalil, testifying in a conspiracy trial, said 
King Sa‘ud financed a plot to overthrow the Nasir 
regime and restore the monarchy. 

Mar. 6- The Cabinet of the UAR was announced. The 


members are: 


‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi—Vice-President 

Field Marshall ‘Abd al-Hakim Amir—Vice-President 
and Minister of War 

Akram al-Hurani—Vice-President 

Sabri al-‘Asali—Vice-President 

Zakariya Muhyi al-din and Col. ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Sarraj (Syria)—Interior 

Husayn al-Shaf'a—Planning and Social Affairs 
(Egypt) 

Hasan Jabara-—Planning (Syria) 

Mustafa Hamdun—Social Affairs (Syria) 

Kamal al-din Husayn—Education 

Dr. Nur al-din Tarraf and Dr. Shawkat al-Qanawati 
(Syria) —Health 

Ahmad Hisnu and Dr. 
(Syria) —Justice 

Fathi Radwan—National Guidance 

Dr. Mahmud Fawzi—Foreign Affairs 

“Ali Sabri—Minister of State for Presidential Affairs 

Salah al-Bitar—Minister of State 

Ahmad Hasan al-Bakuri—Wafqs 

Ahmad Abdu al-Sharabasi and Dr. Nur al-din Kah- 
hali (Syria) —Public Works 

Dr. Muhammad Abu-Nusayr and Ahmad ‘Abd al- 
Karim (Syria)—-Municipal and Rural Affairs 

Dr. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Qaysuni and Khalil al-Qallas 
(Syria) Economy and Commerce 

Dr. Kamal Ramzi Stino—Supply (Egypt) 

Sayyid Mara‘i and Ahmad al-Haj Yunis (Syria) — 
Agriculture 

Hasan ‘Abbas Zaki and Fakhir al-Kayyali (Syria) — 
Treasury 

Dr. ‘Aziz Sidqi—Industry 





‘Abd al-Wahhab Humad 
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Dr. Mustafa Khalil and Amin Nafuri (Syria)— 
Communications 

Fathi Rizq—Deputy Minister of War 

The Saudi Arabian and US governments denied in- 
volvement in a plot against Nasir. 

Mar. 7: The UN accepted credentials from ‘Umar 
Lufti as permanent representative of the UAR. 

‘Aziz Abbad, a Syrian deputy, said he went to Riyadh 
on Feb. 12 and was s told by King Sa‘ud that he wanted 
Syria to i d dent. He then returned to 
Damascus and met Asad Ibrahim, who agreed to see 
Sarraj. He made two more trips to Riyadh to collect 
money to pay Sarraj to organize a coup. 

Mar. &: It was announced that last week the Egyptian 
military mission that had been training Saudi troops 
was withdrawn. 

Mar. 9: President Nasir said the UAR would maintain 
a neutral policy between the East and West. He warned 
that imperialist powers and Israel wanted to take 
Jordan, Lebanon and parts of Syria and Iraq. 

Mar. 12: The UAR denied rumors that oil pipelines 
passing through Syria would be destroyed or molested. 

President Nasir appointed Lieut. Gen. Afif Bizri 
commander of the UAR First Army. 

President Nasir ordered the immediate dissolution 
of all political parties and associations in the Syrian 
Region. 

A Saudi Arabian airliner flying from Beirut to 
Riyadh was ordered to land at Damascus because it 
had not obtained permission to cross over Syria. After 
investigations, it was allowed to continue. An official 
announcement said the pilot flew the aircraft which 
brought Abbad from Riyadh to Damascus on Feb. 20 
with a check of £1 million as part payment in the 
alleged conspiracy. 

Mar. 15: The Egyptian press said that King Sa‘ud had 
arrested four Saudi officers and executed one of them 
on charges of having formed a pro-Nasir underground 
and having plotted to overthrow the monarchy sev- 
eral months ago. 

Mar. 16: President Nasir pledged all-out support to 
all Arabs fighting for the liberation of their countries 
from imperialism, foreign intervention or domination. 

Mar. 17: President Nasir returned to Cairo from a 21- 
day visit to the Syrian Region. 

Mar. 19: The UAR declared its opposition to the three- 
mile territorial sea limit and to the right of innocent 
passage for foreign warships in stal waters without 
prior notification and authorization. 

Mar. 20: President Nasir said the Arab Federation was 
“London inspired” and had been conceived as an oppo- 
sition grouping to the UAR. 

Mar. 23: President Nasir announced that he had ac- 
cepted the resignation of Lieut. Gen. Afif Bizri as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Syrian Army. 

Mar. 26: President Nasir defined the duties of the four 
Vice-Presidents of the UAR as follows: ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi, in charge of economic affairs, production 
and planning; Akram al-Hurani, administrative ma- 
chinery and policy; Sabri al-‘Asali, union affairs; and 
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Field Marshal ‘Abd al-Hakim Amir, the armed forces. 
Cairo newspapers said Dr. Mustafa Kamil was being 
named to replace Ambassador Ahmad Husayn as envoy 
to Washington. 
Mar. 29: Asad and Majid Ibrahim were indicted on 
charges of planning to prevent the merger of Egypt 


and Syria and to assassinate President Nasir. King 


Sa‘ud and his Syrian wife, Umm Khalid, were named 
as the master minds of the plot. 


Egypt 
(See also General, Algeria, Morocco, Palestine 
Problem, Saudi Arabia, Yemen) 

Jan. 2: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld said he did 
not regard the Suez Canal problem as a matter of con- 
cern now. 

An American pilot who worked on the Suez Canal, 
Capt. Raphael P. Kenel, said he was forced to leave 
Egypt with no explanation. 

Jan. 4: The Egyptian government said it expelled Capt. 
Raphael P. Kenel because he was obstructing the proc- 
esses of navigation in the canal by holding meetings 
without previous consent. 

President Nasir said nine clandestine British and 
French radio stations in the Middle Eastern area were 
beaming programs of vilification at Egypt. 

Jan. 6: A 47-man Egyptian mission flew to Moscow for 
talks on the £E62,500,000 worth of economic aid 
Russia promised for industrialization projects. 

The National Assembly accepted a Soviet invitation 
to send a parliamentary mission to Moscow. No date 
was set. 

Jan. 10: The Cairo press criticized President Eisenhower 
for not accepting USSR Premier Bulganin’s newest 
summit meeting proposal. 

Jan. 12: President Nasir received a 41-page letter from 
USSR Premier Bulganin. Official sources said it proposed 
a high level conference that would include heads of 
neutral governments. 

President Nasir welcomed President Sukarno of In- 
donesia to Egypt. 

Jen. 18: Premier Chou En-lai of Communist China has 
accepted an invitation to visit Egypt in the spring. 

Jan. 23: The International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development, participating in the talks between Egypt 
and the Universal Suez Canal Company as a “good 
officer,” said talks would be resumed in Rome in Feb- 
ruary. 

Jan. 28: The Egyptian government announced that the 
oil refinery at Alexandria would be expanded and the 
capacity increased from 200,000 to 700,000 tons a year. 

Jan. 29: Egypt and the USSR signed an accord granting 
money, technical assistance, materials and machinery to 
Egypt at 24% per cent interest repayable in 12 years. 
The total amount was not disclosed. 

The government announced that it had freed se- 
questered Australian property whose value is estimated 
at £E 200,000. 

Jen. 30: Anglo-Egyptian talks were resumed in Rome 
after an adjournment of more than six weeks. 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Feb. 3: Tavsunosuke Takasaki, leader of the Japanese in- 
dustrial mission to Egypt, said the Egyptian govern- 
ment was willing to authorize Japanese cooperation in 
developing oil resources in the Sinai. The mission also 
offered to build a shipyard in Egypt for vessels under 
5,000 tons. 

Feb. 5: The Universal Suez Canal Company shareholders 
appointed Charles Spofford, John Foster and Jacques 
Georges-Picot to represent them at Rome in the discus- 
sions with Egypt. 

Feb. 10: The National Assembly approved the agreement 
with the USSR to provide $175,000,000 in credits. 
Feb. 19: President Nasir will make a state visit to Italy 

next summer. 

Negotiations between the shareholders in the Uni- 
versal Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian govern- 
ment began in Rome. ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Imary headed 
the Egyptian delegation. 

Feb. 20: The Italian press was split in their reactions to 
the announcement of President Nasir’s visit. The For- 
eign Ministry said the visit would be helpful not only 
to Italy, but to all Western countries. 

Feb. 21: Negotiations for the settlement of claims from 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal were suspended. 
They will be resumed in Cairo. 

Mar. 3: The trial of five persons accused of trying to 
restore the monarchy was opened. 

Badr al-din Hamdi, deputy director of the Egyp- 
tian Finance Ministry, was appointed head of the 
financial division of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

Cotton exporters were enabled to offer a discount of 
23 per cent on all sales in hard currencies, including 
sterling. The exporter then will sell his hard currency 
to the National Bank of Egypt at a premium of 30 
per cent. 

Mar. 4: It was reported that the holders of founders 
shares in the Universal Suez Canal Company approved 
a reorganizaation of the company’s capital structure. 
This is the first step required to consolidate the four 
different classes of shares into a single-class share. This 
will be of particular importance, the directors of the 
company stressed, in the negotiations with Egypt. 

Mar. $: The government announced it would give tour- 
ists a 23 per cent discount on the exchange for Egyp- 
tian pounds. 

Mar. 17: The Egyptian Suez Canal Authority was re- 
ported to have dismissed two American pilots on the 
grounds of carrying out union organization activities. 

Mar. 24: The first group of Soviet experts to visit Egypt 
under the new aid agreement arrived in Cairo. 


Syria 
(See also General, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine 
Problem, Turkey) 


Jan. 4: A Syrian delegation led by the Chairman of the 
Economic Development Board arrived in Prague for 
economic talks. 

Jen. 5: De. Farid Zayn al-din said that current US ef- 
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forts are probably aimed at establishing missile bases 
in the Middle East. 

Jan. 7: Syria announced that she had sent notes to all 
Arab nations warning them of serious developments in 
relations between Israel and West Germany. 

Jan. 14: A Syrian army spokesman said a battle between 
Turks and Syrians took place on the northeast border. 

Jan. 16: Death sentences against nine of the ten defend- 
ants in the “American plot to overthrow the Syrian 
regime” were demanded by the military prosecutor. 

Jan. 19: President Sukarno of Indonesia arrived in Da- 
mascus. A crowd of about 15 thousand welcomed him. 

Jan. 26: The military prosecutor asked the death penalty 
for George Nujaym, a Lebanese formerly employed by 
the British Embassy. He is accused of spying for Brit- 
ain. 

Jan. 27: Bulgaria signed a cultural agreement with Syria 
for five years, automatically renewable for further 
terms of five years. 

Jan, 29: President Quwwatli accepted an Ilyushin 14 air- 
liner as a gift from the Soviet President, Kliment Y. 
Voroshilov. 

Feb. 12: A military tribunal sentenced the ten men ac- 
cused of plotting against the government. Former Pres- 
ident Adib Shishakli, Col. Ibrahim Husayni, fornier 
military attaché in Rome, and two others received life 
sentences. All were out of the country. 

Feb. 13: A military spok d the arrest of a 
number of non-Syrians in an alleged plot against the 
government. 

Feb. 14: The Damascus press said the plot was hatched 
at the Ankara meeting of the Baghdad Pact, with 
agents in Beirut and Amman cooperating. It was fi- 
nanced by the US. 

Mar. 3: Negotiations between the government and Tap- 
line for increased transit royalties were resumed from 
January. 

Mar. 5: Syrian army headquarters charged that a Jor- 
danian mobile patrol shelled Syrian border guards. 

Mar. 30: George Nujaym was jailed for 15 years on a 
charge for spying for Britain. 





Yemen 


(See also Aden, Algeria, Saudi Arabia, 
United Arab Republic) 


Jan. 11: Yevgeni D. Kiselev, Soviet Ambassador to Egypt, 
left Cairo for Yemen. Extension of Soviet aid is 
expected to be discussed. 

Jan. 12: Communist China promised to send technicians 
and other skilled workers to Yemen under a 10-year 
agreement. A five-year trade agreement was also signed. 

Communist China affirmed its support of Yemen's 
claim to territories under British protection. The 
announcement marked the end of formal talks between 
Premier Chou En-lai and Crown Prince Muhammad 
al-Badr. 


Jan. 24: It was reported that 35 persons were arrested 
in an attempt to assassinate the Imam Ahmad. 
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Feb, 2:.1t was announced that the Imam Ahmad sent a 
message to Presidents Nasir and Quwwatli requesting 
to join the new union. 

Feb. 5: Crown Prince Muhammad ai-Badr arrived in 
Cairo. 

Feb. 6: It was indicated that an agenda had been pre- 
sented and that talks were begun. 

Feb. 8: The Yemeni Legation in Cairo made public a 
telegram reporting British air and land attacks on the 
towns of Horeib and Abu Deif. 

Feb. 12: Talks continue on the proposal to join the 
Arab union in some type of federation. 

The. British government said it had recalled its 
Chargé d’Affaires in Yemen at the request of the 
Yemeni government. 

Feb. 27: Yemen informed the UN that she would ask 
for action by the Security Council if effective meas- 
ures were not taken to stop British aggression on her 
frontier. 

A British spokesman said the al!zgation seemed to be 
at variance with the facts. 

Feb. 28: Crown Prince Muhammad al-Badr returned to 
Cairo from Yemen with authorization to sign a pact 
of confederation with the UAR. 

Mar. 1: Crown Prince Muhammad al-Badr flew to De- 
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mascus to confer with President Nasir, supposedly to 
deliver a message from King Sa‘ud. 

Mar. 2: Crown Prince Muhammad al-Badr and President 
Nasir announced that Yemen would federate with the 
UAR. 

The newspaper Al Shae'b said President Nasir and the 
Imam Ahmad would form a Supreme Council with 
veto power over any decisions relating to the new fed- 
eration. A broader Federal Council will be formed of 
an equal ber of bers from both countries. 
This council will act on foreign policy and economic, 
cultural, and defense affairs. All decisions will be sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Council. 





Mar. 6: It was reported that 100 Yemen soldiers attacked 
a fort in Al-Dhali territory of Martaa. 


Mar. 8: Yemen signed a federation agreement with the 
UAR. The agreement calls for unified armed forces 
and a united foreign policy. Each country will appoint 
an envoy to the other member country to supervise 
the carrying out of federal decisions. 

Mer. 13: The United Arab States designated Hodeida as 
its permanent seat and named Egyptian Field Marshal 
‘Abd al-Hakim Amir as the armed forces’ commander- 
in-chief. 





DOCUMENT 
German Ideas on Iraq, 1937-1938 


At the end of the Second World War large 
quantities of official German documents fell 
into the hands of the Allied governments, in- 
cluding large sections of the current files and 
archives of the German Foreign Ministry. Ex- 
amination of them by the commissions of Eng- 
lish, French and American historians, charged 
by their governments with their screening for 
publication, revealed that they were largely 
complete up to the year 1936, although the 
files of the years after that date grow progres- 
sively smaller in number, either because they 
were destroyed by air raids or security minded 
Nazis in the closing stages of the war, or be- 
cause they fell into Soviet hands. The historians 
of the tripartite commission have already pro- 
duced a number of volumes of selected docu- 
ments dealing with the years after 1937, some 
of them including material on events in the 
Middle East in those years,’ and have micro- 
filmed a great deal more material. Copies of 
these films are in process of being released for 
private research, and can now be seen at the 
National Archives in Washington, at the Lon- 
don Public Record Office, and, (where the pre- 
1918 documents are concerned) at certain uni- 
versity libraries in the United States, and in 
Britain. 

Among the documents filmed there is a size- 
able volume of material on the Middle East. A 
thorough study of German relations with the 
countries of the Middle East has yet to be made; 
but the materials for such a study are now be- 
coming available. 


1. Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, 
(Washington, Government Printing Office), Series D. 
esp. vols. V, VI, VIII and IX. 


One topic of great interest—even today— 
is that of relations between the German gov- 
ernment, the Nazi party and the countries and 
political movements of the Arab world, Ger- 
man views of the Palestine question, and Ger- 
man estimates of what the other powers were 
planning to do in the Middle East. 


As a sample document the Middle East Jour- 
nal publishes here a long report submitted by 
Fritz Grobba, German Minister to Iraq, in De- 
cember 1937 to the German Foreign Office, 
with parts of a second report by Grobba in 
the summer of 1938. Grobba was the senior 
German diplomat in the Arab Middle East, and 
seems to have felt it his duty to keep a watch- 
ing eye on developments throughout the area.” 
The first of these reports, one of those surveys 
of long-term developments every German dip- 
lomat was expected to submit at annual inter- 
vals, deals with the Pan-Arab movement, its 
local and international implications.’ Unfortu- 
nately the marginal comments of Baron von 
Neurath, Reich Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
of Herr von Hentig, head of the Middle East 
Section, (Pol VII) of the Foreign Office, are 
not recorded, as the file containing the top copy 
of this document was not among those which 
fell into Western hands. The German transla- 
tion and notes are by D. C. Watt. 


2. The only other German diplomatic stations in the 
area were the Legation at Cairo and a consulate in Jeru- 
salem. In the non-Arab Middle East, there was the Em- 
bassy of Ankara and a Legation at Teheran. 


3. This report is taken from file Pol VII, Arabien, 
Bank I, 1936-1939, available at the Public Record Office 
and the National Archives. Its Public Record Number 
is F.O. 2/1626 and the documents are found on Serial 
1626, frame numbers 389307-389320, and 389327- 
389332. 
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THE GERMAN MINISTER IN BAGHDAD 
TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 


Baghdad, 18 December 1937 
Arrived in Foreign Ministry 
23 December 1937 a.m. 
File No. Pol VII 1371? 


Confidential 
Report No. 2983 


Contents The Pan-Arab movement, seen’ from 
Iraq—vVarious attempts at its solu- 
tion. 1. Through the princes. 2. 
Through the Governments and 3. 
Through the people. 


The attitude of the Pan-Arab move- 
ment to the Great Powers. 1. Eng- 
land. 2. France. 3. Italy and 4. Ger- 
many. 


For some years, Pan-Arabism, which since the 
World War has had a purely theoretical impor- 
tance and has been advocated only by a few 
fanatical politicians, journalists, teachers and 
students, has developed into a movement wor- 
thy of attention. It can no longer be disputed 
that a movement exists, taking in the various 
Arab lands, which has set as its aim the bring- 
ing together of these lands into a political unity, 
whether as a federal league of states or as a fed- 
eral state. A political will common to the Arab 
states manifested itself last year in Palestine as 
the rulers of Iraq, Transjordan and Saudi Arabia 
in agreement with the kings of Egypt and the 
Yemen mediated together between the Arabs 
on strike or in revolt in Palestine and the Brit- 
ish mandatory government.” In addition, the so- 
called “Atab League,”® that is the conclusion 
of collective Treaties of Friendship between the 
different Arab states has already made marked 
progress. Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the Yemen al- 


1. A marginal note states that the top copy was filed 
in the series, Pol VII PO4, “Oriental Groups of States.” 

2. A reference to the joint appeal of the Arab rulers 
to the Arabs of Palestine of 11 October 1936. 

3. As emerges later in the text, this name is given 
to the treaty of alliance between Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
of 2 April. 1936, to which the Yemen acceded in April 
1937. 
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ready belong to the “Arab League,” and the ad- 
herence of the Arab princedoms of the Persian 
Gulf is being prepared by Britain. The most 
marked manifestation of Pan-Arab sentiment 
is the support which the Arabs fighting in Pal- 
estine find among the Arab populations of the 
neighboring states. 

These indications, that in last year’s fighting 
in Palestine the Arab princes took a common 
step together, that the “Arab League” rests on 
diplomatic agreements between the various gov- 
ernments and that the present support of the 
Arabs fighting in Palestine comes primarily 
from the peoples of the neighboring states, show 
that at the moment three factors must be con- 
sidered as vehicles for the Pan-Arab movement, 
namely 1. the Princes, 2. the governments and 
3. the people. These three factors differ consid- 
erably from one another in their aims and in 
their tactics. 


1. The Princes 


The least united, in spite of occasional co- 
operation such as last year in the Palestine ques- 
tion, are the efforts of the Arab princes for a 
solution of the Pan-Arab question. Those con- 
cerned are the princes at present reigning, King 
Ghazi in Iraq, the Amir Abdullah in Transjor- 
dan, King Ibn Saud in Arabia, the Imam Yahya 
in the Yemen, and King Faruq in Egypt. With 
these the members of former ruling families 
play a certain role, such as the Amir Abdul 
Ilah living in Baghdad, son of the deceased ex- 
King Ali of the Hijaz, the remaining members 
of the Hashemite family driven from the Hijaz 
and living in exile in the various Arab lands, 
and the sons of the reigning sovereigns, above all 
Crown Prince Talal of Transjordan and the 
sons of King Ibn Saud. Various of these above- 
named personalities are seeking to solve the 
Pan-Arab question by dynastic means. 


Ibn Saud is the most imposing personality 
of the Arab princes reigning at the moment, 
and he is at the same time the ruler of the one 
really independent Arab empire. He is well 
aware of this distinction and claims the leader- 
ship among the Arab princes as a result. His 
prestige in the Arab world has risen still further 
with his speedy victory over the Imam Yahya 
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in 1934.* Last year, he opposed the attempts 
of the Iraqi Foreign Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id to 
mediate in Jerusalem between the Arab Higher 
Council and the Mandatory Government and 
was angered by Iraq’s initiative in the matter.® 
After the failure of Nuri’s efforts he took over 
the job of mediation himself and made a speedy 
success of it. 

His leadership is recognized only by the 
Imam Yahya among the Arab princes. This last 
empowered Ibn Saud last year to make repre- 
sentations in the Palestine question in his name 
also. By contrast the other Arab princes re- 
fuse to acknowledge Ibn Saud’s claim to lead- 
ership, in view of the higher leadership and 
greater wealth of their lands. On the Amir 
Abdullah’s part the grounds for this refusal 
include also the old family enmity and the 
maintenance of the claims of the Hashemite 
family to the throne of Hijaz. 


Ibn Saud does not envisage the unification of 
the Arab lands by means of an agreement among 
the princes, but rather through the occupation 
and annexatin of the other Arab countries 
which he regards as separate provinces of his 
Empire. Ibn Saud’s chargé d’affaires in Baghdad, 
‘Shaykh Ibrahim Mohammed al Mo‘ammar,® uti- 
‘lized natural political difficulties in Iraq to 
make so open propaganda for the idea of a un- 
ion of Saudi Arabia with Iraq under the rule 
of King Ibn Saud, that the Iraqi government 
demanded his recall. He left Baghdad in June 


4. A reference to the Saudi-Yemeni conflict of 1934. 


5. On 20 June 1936, Nuri al-Sa‘id visited Jerusalem 
as guest of the British High Commissioner, staying at 
the King David Hotel where he held conferences with 
Arab Palestinian leaders. His plan for a suspension of 
Arab strikes and disorders on the implied understanding 
that the Mandatory Government would in turn tem- 
porarily suspend Jewish immigration appears to have 
broken down owing to premature publicity at the end 
of August. Ibn Saud sent representatives, together with 
the Amir Abdullah, to Jerusalem at the end of Septem- 
ber 1936 at the request of the Palestinian Arab Higher 
Committee, as a result of which the joint appeal of the 
Arab rulers to the Arabs of Palestine of 11 October 
1936 was issued, and the Arab strikes and disorders in 
Palestine ceased. Survey of International Affairs, 1936, 
(London, R.LLA., 1938), pp. 736-740. 

6. Subsequently Grand Chamberlain and Master of 
Ceremonies. 
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of this year, and his successor? conducts him- 
self more carefully. The Italians allege with 
conviction, and Arab nationalists confirm this, 
that Ibn Saud collected troops on the southern 
frontier of Transjordan and in the expectation 
that the disorders in Palestine would spread 
further, and across the frontiers into Trans- 
jordan, and the position in Palestine would be- 
come so confused that the occupation of Pales- 
tine and Transjordan by Ibn Saud would seem 
to the English the only solution. One of Ibn 
Saud’s sons would then become King over Pal- 
estine and Transjordan. These alleged plans of 
Ibn Saud’s are at the moment under lively dis- 
cussion in Iraqi Arab circles. It is said that Ibn 
Saud is at the moment conducting negotiations 
with England with the aim of securing English 
agreement to an occupation of Transjordan 
and Palestine; also that he is prepared to leave 
the harbor of Aqaba to the English and to allow 
them to hold a garrison in this place, and that 
he had also shown himself amenable to the 
English wish for the creation of a Jewish state 
in Palestine. His prestige in the Arab. world 
has been greatly shaken by this. His refusal to 
allow a Pan-Arab conference in Mecca during 
the coming pilgrim season has further turned 
opinion against him. 

King Faysal dreamed of the union of Iraq 
with Syria, Transjordan and Palestine under his 
leadership and spent considerable sums of money 
for the realization of this plan. At the same 
time he approved of the secret work of his 
brother, the ex-King Ali of the Hijaz, aimed at 
the overthrow of Ibn Saud and the recovery 
of the throne of Hijaz. He envisaged the reali- 
zation of the Pan-Arab ideal through a union 
of these lands under the rule of members of 
the Hashemite family. He was strengthened in 
these efforts by his Councillors whom he 
brought with him from Syria and whom he 
appointed to high posts in Iraq. His son, King 
Ghazi, has not followed up these plans. He has 
little political sense of honor. His interest sets 
more value on motor cars and airplanes...In his 
heart however he stands on the side of the Arabs 


7. The name of Al Mo'ammar’s successor is not listed 
in the Almanac de Gotha. I have been unable to identify 


him from any other sources. , 
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fighting in Palestine, and as a result has earned 
sympathy among the Arab people. 


By contrast, King Faysal’s plans for the 
realization of the unification of the Arab lands 
apart from Egypt and the Yemen by the dy- 
nastic path are being furthered by the son of 
King Ali, Prince Abdul Ilab, and from the 
younger members of the Hashemite family who 
acknowledge his leadership, and who were 
driven out of the Hijaz.* These young people 
have joined together in a “Union of Sharifs” 
with its seat in Baghdad. Amir Abdul Ilah is 
President of the Union. They maintain a net 
of agents in the neighboring Arab states, above 
all in the Hijaz. They are convinced that Ibn 
Saud, whose support comes purely from a small 
household of slaves and whose breaking the 
power of the tribal princes and bad treatment 
of the tribes as well as the award of valuable 
concessions to the English has made him hated, 
can easily be overthrown with the aid of the 
tribes. They show as proof of this that Ibn 
Saud could only raise an army of some 20- 
30,000 men in his war against the Imam Yahya, 
and allege that he would never have been able 
to defeat the Yemen, had the Imam Yahya 
not had difficulties in his own country. The 
young sharifs have allegedly the support of 
King Ghazi for their work, though he himself 
abstains from any active suppert for their 
plans. They desire to leave the Amir Abdullah, 
whom they think very little of, on his throne, 
as he is a prince of the Hashemite family. They 
do not cooperate with the Crown Prince of 
Transjordan, Amir Talal, who concerns him- 


8. In Report 27 of 7 January 1938, 1605 /385467-73, 
Grobba reported that he had been approached by a cer- 
tain Saif ibn Nasir, son of the former commander of 
the troops of King Ali at the defense of Jidda, as rep- 
resentatives of the “Union of Sharifs” to ask for German 
support in the shape of arms deliveries for a coup d'état 
against Ibn Saud. In return the existing concessions in 
the Hijaz were to be revoked in Germany's favor, once 
the coup had succeeded. Abdul Ilah told Grobba himself 
that he was very dubious as to the chances of the coup 
succeeding, and asked Grobba to assist him in persuading 
the conspirators that their estimate of the weakness of 
Tbn Saud’s regime was faulty. The conspirators planned 
to assassinate Ibn Saud during the next pilgrimage. 
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self equally actively with the Pan-Arab ques- 
tion, as he equally raises claims on the throne 
of Hidjaz. Their aim is to place Amir Abdul 
Ilah on the throne of Hijaz and Nejd. They 
have not included the throne of Syria among 
their objectives, as they are of the view that 
Syria will choose the republican form of state 
on its attainment of independence. 


Another plan for the solution of the Pan- 
Arab question by the dynastic path allegedly 
inspires Amir Abdullab of Transjordan under 
the influence of the former Iraqi Foreign Min- 
ister Nuri al-Sa‘id, who is in the pay of the Brit- 
ish. This ambitious statesman does not forget 
that the young King Ghazi last November im- 
mediately recognized the government of Hik- 
mat Sulaiman and Bakr Sidqi* which had at- 
tained power as a result of a military coup 
d’état and thus made it necessary for him, Nuri 
al-Sa‘id, to flee the land with English help to 
save his life which was in great danger. Nuri 
al-Sa‘id allegedly follows the plan of overthrow- 
ing King Ghazi who, by his taking the part 
of the Palestine Arabs and his often demon- 
strated anglophobe sentiments, has made him- 
self unwelcome to the English, and then of 
uniting Iraq, Palestine and Transjordan under 
the dominion of Amir Abdullah; in this the 
post of premier of the newly created state 
would fall to him. He believes that the Arabs 
of the various lands could be more won to a so- 
lution of the Palestine question which took into 
account the Jewish demands, by a realization 
of their dream of a unified Arab state from the 
land of the two rivers to the Mediterranean. 
As such a solution could only be desired by the 
English Amir Abdullah reckons on English aid 
for the realization of his dream. On the Arab 
nationalist side it is reckoned that the English 
have actually promised the Palestinian Arabs 
the realization of their dream, that is the union 


’. The government of Hikmat Sulaiman set up after 
the military coup d'état led by the Acting Chief of Staff 
of the Iraqi Army, Bakr Sidqgi on 29 October 1936. 
General Bakr did not hold office in the Sulaiman govern- 
ment. Nuri al-Sa‘id left Iraq in a British military plane 
on 31 October 1936. Majid Khadduri’s Independent Iraq, 
(London 1951), pp. 71 ff. 
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of the Arab lands if the partition plan’® is ac- 
cepted. 

All these three plans which aim at a solu- 
tion of the Pan-Arab question by dynastic 
means, are only to be realized with the use of 
force. Public opinion in the Arab states runs 
contrary to the plans of Amir Abdullah and 
Nuri al-Sa‘id, as both men appear to the Arab 
eye as pensioners of the English. Ibn Saud’s 
plans also will run into the resistance of the 
Arab peoples in any attempt to realize them, as 
he also stands convicted through his close rela- 
tions with the English. If the reports on the 
plans of Ibn Saud and the Amir Abdullah, 
which aim at the same objective and can only 
be realized with English consent, are accurate, 
the English have once again promised two par- 
ties the same booty; they reserve to the last 
moment the decision for which of the two par- 
ties they will implement their promise. 


Il. The Governments 


A further attempt to solve the Pan-Arab 
question is made by the various governments by 
means of formal union by treaty. Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia began this development with the 
conclusion of their treaty of alliance of 2 April 
1936.™" In Article 6 the Treaty envisages the 
adherence of further Arab states; the Yemen 
particularly is to be invited to accede. The Imam 
Yahya at first refused the invitation to accede 
made to him shortly after the conclusion of 
the Treaty from fear of Italian anger; after 
the prolongation of his treaty of alliance with 
Italy,'* he implemented the renewed invitation 
to accede to the treaty, in the Treaty of 29 
April of this year.'* England is at the moment 
preparing the accession of the small principal- 


10. ie. The Report of the Royal Commission on Pal- 
estine, set up in 1936, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Peel, which recommended partition as the only solution 
for Palestine’s problems. 

11. The Saudi-Iraqi Treaty of Arab Brotherhood and 
Alliance of 2 April 1936. Text in Documents on Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1937, R.LLA., 1939, pp. 522-526. 

12. The Italo-Yemeni Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
of 2 September 1926. Text in J. C. Hurewitz (ed.) 
Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, Vol. Il. 1914- 
1956 (New York, 1956), pp. 146-147. 

13. Act of 29 April 1937, declaring the Adherence of 
the Yemen to the Treaty of Arab Alliance. 
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ities of the Persian Gulf, which wish to be 
united into a special League. The negotiations 
on this between the British government and the 
various Arab principalities are at the moment 
in progress. They are carried on by the various 
British political agents who are to come to- 
gether in Bahrain for a discussion of the matter 
in January next year. If that part of Palestine 
which remains to the Arabs should be joined 
with Transjordan into a kingdom in accord- 
ance with British desires, this will presumably 
also join the League. The accession of Egypt 
and possibly also Syria is further envisaged. The 
relations between Egypt and Saudi Arabia were 
normalized by the exchange of Notes of 18 No- 
vember 1936."* 


This movement towards unity takes place on 
English desires. The Iraqi-Saudi Treaty of Al- 
liance and the Treaty on the accession of the 
Yemen to this Treaty were drawn up in Eng- 
land.*® With these efforts England follows the 
aim of welding the Arab states into a bloc of 
states subordinate to her political, military and 
economic leadership, which should serve at the 
same time as a defense bloc against Italian ex- 
pansionist desires in Arabia. 

The governments taking part, above all the 
Iraqi and Saudi Arabian governments, have fal- 
len in with British plans and concluded the 
treaties suggested by England; a real rapproche- 
ment between the two states has however not 
been achieved by this. The close cooperation en- 
visaged in the Treaties of Alliance between the 
two governments in the political and military 
spheres, and the agreements envisaged for the 
avoidance of frontier difficulties and the easing 
of traffic between the two states have not hith- 
erto been signed. Nor has the official visit of 
the heir to the Saudi throne to Baghdad in 
March of this year brought the two states 


14. Actually by a Treaty of Friendship of 7 May 1936. 
Documents, 1937, pp. 528-30. 

15. The report of 31 May 1938 of which sections are 
cited below, alleged that the texts of these agreements 
were actually drafted in the British Foreign Office. In 
Britain’s eyes however, the successful conclusion of the 
Anglo-Italian Mediterranean Agreement of 16 April 1938 
with its guarantees of the status quo in Arabia and on 
the Red Sea made the creation of an Arab bloc against 
Italy unnecessary. 
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closer together. This movement for union of the 
Arab states under English leadership is recog- 
nized by the states taking part as British work 
and therefore followed with mistrust; the de- 
velopment begun will however be brought fur- 
ther by the English.’® 


Ill. The Arab Peoples 


The most important Pan-Arab movement is 
that of the Arab peoples, which goes its own 
way uninfluenced by the governments and 
princes and is at the moment directed against 
the English. This movement which a short time 
ago was composed purely of a few fanatics, has 
become a true popular movement of steadily 
increasing importance through the English ac- 
tion in Palestine. The Arabs, in themselves An- 
glophile in sentiment, have been in increasing 
measure forced into a common defense front 
against England by the reckless English action 
in Palestine, and in the hitherto seemingly in- 
different Arab peoples of the different countries 
a nationalism ready to make sacrifices has awak- 
ened. The center of the movement is the Gross- 
mufti Amin al-Husayni, living in exile in Syria, 
at whose side are those members of the Arab 
Higher Committee still living in freedom and 
other Arab leaders. The leaders of the movement 
in the different countries are above all the reli- 
gious and the youth. As events in Palestine 
show, the fighters for this movement are capa- 
ble of heroic deeds, which one would not have 
credited the Arabs with a few years ago. The 
fighters of the movement are above all the 
fellahin in Palestine and the bedouins in Pales- 
tine and the neighboring states, who have noth- 
ing besides their lives to lose and to whom 
armed fighting is their favorite sport. The mili- 
tary leader of the Arabs in the past year was 
the former Turkish, later Syrian and now Iraqi 
captain, Fawzi al-Qa’uqji,’? a very intelligent 
and audacious officer, who at the moment is 
living in Baghdad, but is considering going to 


16. For a lengthier discussion of the Sa‘dabad Pact, 
the “Arab League” and Iraqi foreign policy see the ex- 
tracts from the second report cited below. 

17. In fact, al Qa’ugqji resigned his commission in the 
Iraqi army to lead the rebels. He had also for a time been 
military adviser to Ibn Saud. 
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Palestine in the close future. The movement 
enjoys the goodwill and the support of the cir- 
cles of men of property also in the various Arab 
countries and considerable financial support 
from this quarter reaches the fighters in Pal- 
estine.'* The movement is a truly revolutionary 
one. It is at the moment little interested in the 
future constitution of the Arab states. Its atti+ 
tude may be rather republican and [sic, than?]} 
monarchist. Should it be victorious, all will be 
over with the dominion of Amir Abdullah and 
that of Ibn Saud will possibly be also endan- 
gered. The movement is strongly sympathetic 
towards National Socialism and the Fihrer, 
Adolf Hitler. In Germany it sees its natural 
ally, especially in view of the common fight 
against the Jews. 


Proceeding from Palestine the Pan-Arab peo- 
ples’ movement in increasing measure involves 
the other Arab and beyond them the other Is- 
lamic countries. The longer the disturbances in 
Palestine last, the greater the danger that the 
neighboring Arab states will be seized with the 
excitement, and that the stored-up anger will 
release itself in acts of terror against Jews and 
Englishmen. Last year, 15 Jews were murdered 
in Iraq, without the murderer being arrested in 
even one case. On the 13th of this month, near 
the new British air base at Dhibban (on the 
Euphrates), a British Lieutenant was murdered 
in open daylight. In this case also the perpe- 
trator could not be arrested. In the streets of 


18. The annex to the report of 31 May 1938 cited 
below enlarged on this as follows:—‘“Support through 
arms and money by neighboring states, but hitherto in- 
sufficient volume. Ibm Saud and Iraqi Premier, Jamil 
Midfai, have now promised support. Through her Lega- 
tion in Baghdad, Italy has taken up negotiations on sup- 
port with Fawzi Qa’uqji, but broke them off after the 
Anglo-Italian agreement. Fawzi Qa’uqji possesses docu- 
ments which compromise the Italian Legation here. 

“Aim of the War: To bring to the eyes of the British 
government and public the impossibility of executing 
the plan of partition. The intention is to raise up a dis- 
turbance in Transjordan, to overthrow Amir Abdullah 
and to unite the destiny of Transjordan with Palestine 
in the fight against England. 

“Execution of this Plan postponed by confiscation of 
70,000 infantry rifles by Baghdad Customs Office. The 
realization of the plan is being seriously worked on. Pal- 
estine is a second Ireland, the Arabs will fight on until 
England yields.” 
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Baghdad cases multiply of Englishmen being 
scuffled and beaten by Arabs. 

In addition the heightening of excitement 
over the course of events in Palestine is a stead- 
ily increasing factor of disturbance in the other 
Arab countries in that it offers a welcome han- 
dle for domestic intrigues also. Each govern- 
ment that shows reserve in the Palestine ques- 
tion offers its opponents a welcome target for 
attack, and each government that sets itself 
strongly for the Palestine Arabs draws upon 
itself the complaints of the mandatory gov- 
ernment. 

The Pan-Arab movement is further expand- 
ing beyond its own boundaries and becoming a 
Pan-Islamic movement; for Jerusalem is holy 
for all Muhammadans. This development is to be 
traced most especially strongly among the Mu- 
hammadans of India, but it can also be seen 
in the Muslims of other non-Arab lands. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE PAN-ARAB 
MOVEMENT TO THE GREAT POWERS 


I. To England 


The princes, who seek to resolve the Pan- 
Arab question by unification of the various 
countries under their own leadership or that of 
members of their own family, know that they 
can achieve this aim only with English support, 
and seek to secure this support for themselves 
by negotiations with England and correspond- 
ing concessions to her. As a result of this be- 
havior they must risk the suspicion of the Arab 
peoples. 

The Arab governments, which show them- 
selves amenable to the English desire for the 
creation of a League of Arab states under Brit- 
ish leadership by the conclusion of Treaties of 
Alliance, do this not from friendship with Eng- 
land, but because they believe that they can 
achieve their own aim of strengthening the 
Arab states through union in England’s shadow. 
They are not honest in their compliance to- 
wards England; but for the moment they avoid 
any collision with England. 

The Arab peoples are set for conflict against 
England. This conflict is at the moment being 
carried on openly in Palestine, and supported 
in secret by the neighboring peoples: with the 
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continuance of the present circumstances in 
Palestine it can any moment break out openly 
in the other Arab countries. The feeling of the 
people influences the attitude of the govern- 
ments and necessitates their taking a position 
hostile to England from time to time. In gen- 
eral, one can establish that opinion in the whole 
Arab world towards England has very quickly 
deteriorated, and one must marvel that Eng- 
land does not appear to recognize this danger. 


ll. To France 


The attitude of the Arab world to France is 
in general determined by the state of Franco- 
Syrian relations. If these are good, then in the 
other Arab countries nothing but good is spoken 
of France; if the Syrians have grounds for com- 
plaint against France, then opinion is hot 
against France in the neighboring Arab coun- 
tries. It is well known that France and Eng- 
land, allied in Europe, make mutual trouble for 
one another in the Near East. During the dis- 
turbances in Syria in 1924 the French com- 
plained about British encouragement for the 
rebels, and at the moment the British in Pal- 
estine are raising the same charge against the 
French. The French do not appear to be alto- 
gether unhappy to see the English in difficulties 
in Palestine. They are the more likely to be 
amenable to French desires in the rest of the 
world. The Arabs count it greatly in France’s 
favor that they received the Grossmufti on his 
flight from Palestine in a friendly manner and 
left him apparently his freedom of movement. 
The present disturbance in the Arab world in 
the Near East cannot remain without reper- 
cussions on the French possessions in North 
Africa. The French desire on the one hand to 
have peace in Syria and on the other not to 
awaken the covetousness of the North African 
Arabs by the granting of too great freedom to 
the Arabs of Syria, is therefore comprehensible. 


Ill. To Italy 

In view of the possibility of conflict with 
England, Italy is trying to win the Arab world 
as a friend, in order that she can work against 
England there if it should be necessary. At the 
time of King Ali she favored his efforts to re- 
cover the throne of Hijaz. The Italian chargé 
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d'affaires in Baghdad at that time, Mario Porta, 
stood in continuous intimate contact with King 
Ali. Italy has already won herself a position of 
predominance in the Yemen which, at the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Alliance between Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq envisaging the accession of the 
Yemen, she made as the reason for representa- 
tions against the clause concerning the acces- 
sion of the Yemen in Baghdad as in Jiddah. 
Italian propaganda works zealously through 
Radio Bari and through agents and newspapers 
in the different countries. England is well aware 
of the danger of this Italian counter-activity 
and succeeded last year in getting the Italian 
government to cease the Arabic broadcasts 
from Bari for the time being. However Italy 
has just begun these again in a stronger form, 
now that England herself has begun broadcasts 


in Arabic. 


The Arab peoples consider Italy generally 
as a future enemy. They are convinced that, 
after the pacification of Abyssinia and the rais- 
ing of a native army there, Italy w:!! attack on 
the eastern side of the Red Sea and attempt to 
roll up the Arab coast of the Red Sea from 
Yemen onwards and make the Red Sea into an 
Italian lake. Even the Italian manifestations of 
sympathy for the Arabs fighting in Palestine 
are not able to remove this mistrust. The Arab 
world also believes of the Italians, that they 
are prepared at any time to leave the Arabs in 
the lurch if the English offer them correspond- 
ing advantages for doing so. 


An exception to the general Arab attitude to 
Italy was provided by the behavior of the Hik- 
mat Sulaiman government towards Italy. This 
government, it is true, stood up for the Arabs 
im Palestine very energetically, but beyond this 
showed very little interest in the Pan-Arab 
question. Hikmat Sulaiman declared that the 
fate of Iraq was indivisibly bound up with that 
of Palestine and that Haifa was at the same 
time the Mediterranean harbor for Iraq; he 
declared also that the Treaty of Alliance be- 
tween the Yemen and Iraq was valueless, as 
both lands lay so far apart from one another 
that neither could offer the other any assistance. 
Hikmat Sulaiman and the Chief of General 
Staff, Bakr Sidqi, worked together with the 
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Italian government in a very confidential man- 
ner and bought aircraft and tanks in Italy 
against England’s will. 

The present government of Iraq, which is 
again completely Pan-Arab in its attitude, seem- 
ingly maintains again a very reserved attitude 
towards Italy, and has no plans to order further 
war material in Italy. 


IV. To Germany 


The friendship of the Arabs for Germany is 
almost instinctive. Each bedouin in the desert 
is convinced that Germany is a friend of the 
Arabs. The first origins of this attitude lie in 
the pre-war period, for example in the an- 
nouncement of friendship for the Arabs and for 
Islam through the then Kaiser Wilhelm at the 
grave of Saladin in Damascus.’® The German- 
Turkish brotherhood-in-arms during the Great 
War is still active in the leading class in Iraq, 
Syria and Palestine today. The main grounds 
for Arab friendship with Germany are however 
the recognition that Germany is the one Euro- 
pean Great Power, strong enough to help the 
Arabs, without having any designs herself on 
Arab territory. Again and again the Arabs com- 
pare their present fragmentation of states with 
the condition of Germany before the founda- 
tion of the Second Reich,’ as also with the 
present position with the division of the Ger- 
man Volksdeutschtums among different Euro- 
pean states.** The national unity and constitu- 
tional freedom** restored to the German people 
by their Fiihrer seem to the Arabs the example 
which they should aim at. The Fihrer is gen- 
erally honored by the Arabs. Again and again 
Arab nationalists turn to us with the request for 
support through arms deliveries, and they con- 
fide their most secret plans and intentions to 
us. In their struggle to avoid a Jewish state in 
Palestine, they see in Germany their one real 
ally. The protestations of friendship and the 
requests for support come in the main from 


19. Made during Kaiser Wilhelm II's visit to Con- 
stantinople, Syria and Palestine in 1898. 

20. A reference to Bismarck’s unification of Germany. 

21. An allusion to the problem of the German minor- 
ities in Eastern Europe. 

22. Presumably from the restrictions imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
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the representatives of the Arab peoples’ move- 
ment. But the Union of Sharifs has already 
made a request of this sort. 

With this general Arab attitude towards 
Germany, it is not further surprising that every 
Iraqi government is more or less friendly to- 
wards Germany. The government of Hikmat 
Sulaiman was so in a very outspoken measure; 
but its successor, the present government of 
Jamil Midfa‘i is also so. Should Nuri al-Sa‘id 
again head the Iraqi government he will direct 
his policy im the first instance according to 
Britain’s wishes and his attitude to Germany 
will depend on the relations between England 
and Germany. Should he however pursue a too 
openly friendly policy towards England, the 
public opinion in the country will not long tol- 
erate him at the head of the government. 

Even if Arab friendship towards Germany 
is determined above all by the Arab’s own in- 
terest, it is an important factor for Germany, 
which we can make both political and eco- 
nomic use of. 

The division of the Arab world into a larger 
number of more or less independent states 
brought about by the defeat of Turkey, just 
as the division of Austria and the separation of 
areas with German populations from Germany, 
has brought no final solution. The newly arisen 
Arab states are weakly founded, lack an inter- 
nal basis of strength and drive towards the at- 
taining and strengthening of freedom through 
banding themselves together. The total position 
in the Arab world is unstable in the extreme. 
The possibility exists that conflicts of force 
may totally alter the present constellation of 
states. 


Signed [Grobba]} 


(11) 
An Extract from the Annex to Baghdad Re- 
port 1343, of 31 May 1938. 
B. Sa‘dabad Pact. 
Non-aggression pact between Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran and Afghanistan. Counterpart to the Bal- 
kan Pact®® and so constructed. 


23. The Pact of Balkan Understanding signed on 9 
February 1934 by representatives of Turkey, Greece, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. 
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History and Motives 

Since 1921 Russia has urged the formation 
of this pact, to begin with as the protagonist 
of the subjected peoples, later as ally of Turkey. 
She hoped to influence the Pact against Eng- 
land. 

England originally opposed the idea of the 
Pact, but favored it after her rapprochement 
with Turkey. 

Turkey seeks to win back her former position 
as a world power by means of the Balkan Pact 
and the Sa‘dabad Pact, in both of which she 
is the political leader. 

Iran favors the Pact in order to improve her 
hitherto bad relations with Iraq and Afghan- 
istan. 

Iraq wants to free herself from English tute- 
lage through the Pact. England is always rep- 
resenting to her how threatened she is by her 
neighbors and how dependent she is on Eng- 
lish assistance. 


Im portance 

England and Russia have created through the 
Pact a bloc of buffer states and at the same time 
pacified the Near and Middle East in view of 
possible developments in the Mediterranean or 
the Far East. 

The Pact is conceived as a League of Nations 
group. It aims at a semi-permanent and a tem- 
porary seat on the League Council for its mem- 
bers. It can play a role in non-oriental questions 
(for example, sanctions). At the German oc- 
cupation of the Rhineland,** (before the con- 
clusion of the Pact) Iraq and Turkey agreed 
that they would not take part in any sanctions, 
(even if England should take part in them). 
Iraq attempted to influence Iran to a similar 
attitude. 

The Pact does not function in oriental ques- 
tions. The conflicts between the individual 
members are too great. Iraq’s proposal for a 
common declaration in favor of the Palestinian 
Arabs was not taken up. Turkey is an opponent 
of the Pan-Arab movement. The conflicts be- 
tween Iraq and Iran, and between Iran and Af- 
ghanistan have not been allayed by the Pact. 
The atmosphere between the four Pact states 
has however been improved. 


24. On 7 March 1936. 
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England desires a further rapprochement be- 
tween Iraq and her neighbors, Turkey and Iran. 
As ally of Iraq and through her attitude to 
Turkey, which resembles that of an alliance, 
England exercises important influence on the 
Sa'dabad Pact, more so than the Soviet Union. 


C. Sa'dabad Pact and Arab League. 


The Iraqi efforts undertaken in 1936 to draw 
Saudi Arabia into the Quadrupartite Pact then 
in preparation, were abandoned at Turkey’s 
wish, 

In 1936 England was following the plan of 
creating a League of the States in the eastern 
Mediterranean which should include Turkey 
and Egypt as well as the states of the “Arab 
League.” The Turco-Egyptian rapprochement 
was pursued with this aim. 

Although the “Arab League” has lost its im- 
portance for England because of the British- 
Italian understanding,” it still exists and will 
presumably be further built up. The link be- 
tween the “Arab League” and the Sa‘dabad Pact 
is comprised by Iraq who belongs to both. 


D. The Orientation of Iraq’s Foreign Policy 
The most important neighbors are Turkey 
and Iran. Iraq feels herself threatened by both 
of these. It fears that, in a new war, Turkey 
will take the Mosul area and Iran the oil area 
by Khanaqin and the Shatt al-Arab. The old 
sympathies for Turkey still exist. The leading 
men still come from Turkish schools. In the 


25. ie., the Anglo-Italian Agreement on mutual in- 
terests in the Mediterranean, of 16 April 1938, Annex 
3 to which pledged both parties to maintain the status 
quo im Saudi Arabia, the Yemen and the Red Sea. 
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ruling class of Sunnites there is considerable 
hostility for Iran, while among the Shi'ites who 
are the more numerous, there is sympathy. 

On the one side Iraq feels herself thrown 
back on English protection, while on the other 
side she reckons that England cannot help her 
in the event of war. For this reason the efforts 
for a speedier rearmament. 

The lack of confidence in English help in the 
event of war has as its result a lack of readiness 
to offer England armed assistance. England dis- 
trusts Iraq and has so far sabotaged her re- 
armament. At the moment Iraq is making a 
last attempt with England. If she does not 
deliver the necessary arms, then Iraq will buy 
them in Germany. Iraq has already bought some 
in Germany. 

The opinions of Iraqi politicians on Iraq’s 
future policy of alliance are divided: the Pan- 
Arab inclined majority urge links with Syria, 
Palestine and Transjordan, states Turkey and 
Iran the more advantageous. The Pan-Arabists 
talk of pacts with England, Hikmat Sulaiman 
urges a break away from England as far as is 
possible. 

In the event of war a Hikmat Sulaiman gov- 
ernment will remain neutral, if Turkey remains 
neutral. The Pan-Arabists will do their duty 
as allies by England, even if they do not give 
active armed assistance. In this case however 
the possibility exists of an internal revolt under 
the leadership of anglophobe nationalists and 
Shi'ites. 

Germany must further influence the already 
very favorable state of opinion, so that Iraq 
can in the event of war be restrained from ful- 
filling her obligations as an ally. 
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ARABIC DIALECT STUDIES—ARABIAN PENINSULA 


R. A. C. 


WING to the comparative inaccessibility of 
many parts of the Arabian peninsula, the 
Arabic studies for this region which have been 
published are largely restricted to certain areas 
around its periphery. Also, until the coming 
of the oil companies to the Persian Gulf coast 
(and before their post-war expansion in par- 
ticular), few of the studies have been of a 
kind designed primarily for the use of those 
desiring to learn to speak one of the peninsular 
dialects of Arabic. However, a listing of what 
has been accomplished may be helpful—in spite 
of a rather heavy weighting on the side of 
material of predominantly professional interest.’ 
The first scholarly work in this field ap- 
pears to have been done as early as 1848 by 
Wallin. His contribution and that of others of 
this early period are mentioned because no 
thoroughgoing studies have yet been made 
tor the areas in which they worked. 


General and Comparative Studies 

The only dialect studies per se which have 
been done in the area are the sound contribu- 
tions of Cantineau (11) and Rossi (45, 46, 
48). 

Cantineau’s investigation covers 19 tribes or 
sub-tribes of the Syrian-Arabian desert area, 
both nomads and settled groups of traceable 
nomad origin. The area covered includes roughly 
the desert regions thrusting north between 
Aleppo and the upper Euphrates, to the north- 
ern part of Jordan on the west, and south along 


Goodison 


the Wadi Sirhan, including a sample from as 
far south as the village of Al-Rass in Qasim. 
Much of the basic material, gathered between 
1934 and 1936, was recorded on phonograph 
records. All nomad informants were interviewed 
in the course of their wanderings in Syria or 
Jordan. On the basis of this material, Cantineau 
presents his evidence that these groups repre- 
sent a dialect area set off from the dialects of 
the settled areas in Syria and the former area 
of Palestine, and Iraq, as well as indicating the 
major sub-differences within the group.” 

Rossi’s first article (45), based on research 
in the Yemen in 1936, distinguishes an East 
Yemen dialect, that of San‘a (for which a prose 
selection and a group of songs are included in 
transcription), and the dialects of the western 
plateau and coastal areas. Research was based 
on interrogation of travelers coming to San‘a. 
The second article (46) arising from research 
in 1937-38 adds information on the coastal 
dialect of Hodeida (accompanied by a text 
in transcription), as well as north Yemen, and 
includes a classification of all the Yemeni dia- 
lects observed. 

An article of specialized interest (48) con- 
tains a number of words from the spoken Ar- 
bic of Yemen which were collected by Rossi 
as an aid in determining the vowels of ancient 
South Arabic inscriptions. Certain entries from 
Rossi’s chrestomathy of inscriptions are checked 
igainst their modern counterparts from the 
spoken language. 


1. This article is intended to continue along the line of two previous articles which have appeared in the Middle 


East Journal: “Syrian Arabic Studies” (ME] 9, (1955) 187-194) by 


Studies” 


Charles A. Ferguson, and “Egyptian Arabic 


(MEJ 10, (1956) 307-312) by Richard S. Harrell. Its preparation was suggested by Dr. Ferguson who also 


made available to me his file which listed many of the entries. However, the responsibility for all opinions and errors 


of course, mine 


2. Cantineau also gives a critical bibliography of dialect studies for the peninsula (footnotes pp. 1-4) 
includes comments on the following items in the present bibliography: 13, 20, 32 


or A ed Goodison 


s a Fellow of the Center for Middle’ Eastern Studies at 


This 
, 36, 42, $4, $7, 58. 


Harvard University. 
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A further article dealing with Yemeni Arabic 
is that of Bravmann (10), which includes sev- 
eral general observations and a discussion of va- 
rious grammatical points of dialect based on the 
text Travels in Yemen (17) (written in the 
Arabic of San‘a by Joseph Halevy’s guide, de- 
scribing their travels in 1870), as well as oral 
sources. 


Dictionaries 

No dictionary for general use has been com- 
piled for any dialect of the area. Two works 
which fall in this category more or less are 
rather severely limited in scope and intent. 
Stace’s Vocabulary (55), written in 1893, con- 
sists of material collected in Aden from a num- 
ber of suurces, written as well as spoken. In 
content and organization of material it strongly 
reflects the type of communication which ap- 
parently occurred in the course of the author’s 
work as assistant political resident. The book is 
more like an enlarged glossary than a diction- 
ary, the main entries being drawn from sample 
sentences of quite restricted use. There are 
about 5,000 main entries in partly vowelled 
Arabic script; noun plurals are nearly always 
included. 

Landberg’s Glossaire Dathinois (33) is based 
primarily on his Dathina* texts (31, vol. 2), 
but also has entries from the glossary appended 
to his collection of texts from Hadhramaut 
(31, vol. 1). Since his interes: was mainly in 
tracing the meanings of roots, his glossary 
entries are expanded into notes on comparative 
Semitic studies, listing cognates from all Arabic 
dialect studies published up to that time, as 
well as from other Semitic languages. Part of 
Landberg’s glossary based on his ‘Anaiza dialect 
texts (32) is also included in the Dathina glos- 
sary. 

The glossary items are in vowelled Arabic 
script and the entries themselves are quite long; 
the second volume is entirely taken up with the 
letter ra’. The entry for fi ‘il, originally written 
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for the glossary, was later published separately 
(34). The three large volumes which make up 
the glossary (one published posthumously) are 
thus crammed with lexical items from a num- 
ber of Arabic dialects; since the items are listed 
in vowelled Arabic script, however, more exact 
information as to their form must be sought 
in the texts, which are in transcription. 

Landberg’s ‘Anaiza glossary (35) is based 
on a series of stories (32) which were partly 
collected in Damascus from a Christian villager 
from the Hauran who claimed extended contact 
with bedouins of the ‘Anaiza tribe, and partly 
from anonymous Ruwala informants. The glos- 
sary follows the same pattern as the Dathina 
glossary in which it was previously partly in- 
corporated, as mentioned above. 

Aside from these three works, vocabularies 
are included in most of the textbooks and some 
of the collections of texts listed below. Of these, 
the most extensive is that of Rossi (47). In an 
article not available to me, de Boucheman (13) 
gives a description of the material culture of 
the Sba‘a, furnishing about five hundred words 
of the dialect.* 


Collections of Texts 


Most of the texts gathered show a prepon- 
derance of modern colloquial poetry, with the 
remainder made up of prose selections (usually 
stories), proverbs and songs. 

For the Syrian-Arabian desert area, two 
stories of the Shammar tribe in the Nejd have 
been published by Montagne (40, 41) although 
the exact source is not stated. The texts are in 
transcription, which is partially explained in a 
footnote (41, p. 411). A group of texts de- 
scribing incidents which were used as the basis 
for certain poems by members of the Sham- 
mar tribe in the Jazirah area have also been 
collected by him, for literary rather than lin- 
guistic purposes (39). 

Two small collections of stories made by 
Littmann have a somewhat diminished lin- 


3. Dathina is a tribal area in the Western Aden Protectorate bordering on Yemen, about 100 miles northeast 


of the port of Aden. 


4. Cf. Cantineau’s comments on this in his study (11, footnote p. 3). An article by S. D. F. Goitein contain- 
ing lexical material from a Yemeni dialect is to appear this year: “The Language of Al-gades. A Study in a Dialect 
of Upper Lower Yemen.” Scripta Hierosolymitena 4 (1958). 
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guistic value owing to their obscure origin and 
the fact that they were obtained in written 
form in unvowelled Arabic script. Recorded by 
an Arab from Jerusalem, the first group (36) 
was copied from a manuscript of stories col- 
lected among the bedouins east of the Jordan 
in the mid-19th century. It includes five stories 
and a glossary of those terms occurring in them 
which are not found in classical Arabic. The 
second group, containing four stories, is iden- 
tified as being from the desert in the Hauran 
area (37). A collection of bedouin names was 
also made by Littmann in the same area (38). 
All three collections are in unvowelled Arabic 
script and the stories are accompanied by trans- 
lations. 

A story from the Hijaz recorded by Jobée 
(27) was obtained about forty years ago from 
several female informants in Jidda. It is in a 
fair transcription (no key is given) but with- 
out translation. 

Most of the text material for the central part 
of the peninsula was obtained outside that area. 
One exception to this, at least in part, is the 
collection of Wallin (57) made in 1845, con- 
sisting of six songs with translation and com- 
mentary. They are in transcription for which 
no key is given, and in unvowelled Arabic script 
in which the text is normalized somewhat in 
favor of standard written forms. The songs are 
identified as originating in Al-Jauf; four ap- 
pear to have been collected there, one was heard 
in Syria from a native of that town and one 
was heard from bedouins in Tebuk. 

Wetzstein’s text (58) is prose and was ob- 
tained in 1860 east of Damascus in an encamp- 
ment of the Weld Ali, a sub-tribe of the 
*‘Anaiza. His informant, however, was a Sharari 
who had lived thirty years with the tribe.® The 
text, in vowelled Arabic script, is accompanied 
by a translation and commentary. 

Socin’s texts (54), almost entirely poetry, 
were obtained in the 1870’s in Baghdad, Suq 
al-Shuyukh and Mardin from a variety of in- 


formants and also from manuscript sources. 
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The informants included a native of Buraida 
who traveled with the caravans between Bagh- 
dad and Aleppo, a native of ‘Anaiza living in 
Suq al-Shuyukh, and a peasant-nomad from 
Mardin who claimed to belong to the Tai tribe. 
Some texts were obtained from a native of 
Al-Hasa, mostly in written form but some 
orally. A few poems are reproduced from manu- 
scripts in the Strasbourg Museum. 

The collection contains 109 poems and three 
prose selections; also included are diagrams of 
a horse, camel and saddle, etc., with glossaries 
of terms keyed to them. 

Four prose texts were collected by Landberg 
as representing samples of ‘Anaiza speech (32). 
The texts are in transcription and vowelled 
Arabic script together with a translation.® As 
was his custom, Landberg checked and revised 
these texts extensively. His checking was done 
with a wide variety of informants including 
‘Anaizis encountered in Damascus and “d’autres 
gens de I’Intérieur, surtout des Qasimites” (p. 
iii) which renders his texts somewhat unrelia- 
ble as dialect information on the speech of the 
‘Anaiza tribe alone. 

A collection of approximately 800 bedouin 
names was made by Hess in 1909 (20). It was 
begun with a group of townspeople and later 
checked with bedouins from the Najd and West 
Arabia whom the author knew in the Hijaz and 
Egypt. Most of the names are from the ‘“Utaiba 
and Qahtan tribes according to the author. They 
are classified in several categories and are listed 
in unvowelled Arabic script and transcription. 

Musil’s book on the Ruwala bedouins (42) 
contains a fairly large amount of dialect mate- 
rial in the form of poetry as well as isolated 
phrases and sentences. However the source of his 
material is not always clear (Musil indicates in 
his Introduction (p. xiii) that some of his 
information was gathered from a member of 
the Sba‘a a sub-tribe), and the transcription is 
sometimes ambiguous, which reduces the value 
of the material for dialect study. 


For the Hadhramaut area, a considerable 


§. According to Landberg (32, p. 1) Wetzstein’s informant was the same man (a Christian villager from the 
Hauran) who provided Landberg with several of his ‘Anaiza texts. Landberg claims Wetzstein never visited a bedouin 


encampment. 


6. A key co Landberg’s transcription appears in (31) Vol. I, p. xix, Vol. IL.1, p. x and Vol. IL3, p. xiv. 
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body of material has been collected by Land- 


berg. His earlier work in this area, carried out 
in 1895 (29), consists of two prose pieces and 
three short poems in transcription and unvow- 
elled Arabic script with translations and com- 
mentaries. This material was obtained in Aden 
from an informant from Shibam. 


Volume I to Landberg’s Etudes sur les dia- 
lectes de VArabie méridionale (31) contains 
44 poems and descriptions of 12 occupations 
(such as merchant, laborer, peasant, etc.). 
These were also collected, checked and revised 
in Aden over a period of five years in sessions 
with a rather diverse group (“En redigcant 
mon manuscrit, j'ai été entonré de hadramites, 
de dathinois, de ‘awaliq et d’autres bédouins de 
V'Interieur.” p. x). 

Serjeant’s Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt 
(53), the first volume of his South Arabian 
Poetry, contains 44 poems, 29 “fragments” and 
five prose selections. The text is in vowelled 
script only; a commentary is to appear in Vol- 
ume II. The book also contains considerable 
information on contemporary poetry in south 
Arabia and a metrical analysis is made for each 
poem. 

This collection of colloquial poetry was col- 
lected by the author “to approach the study of 
Hadrami civilization through the medium of the 
language.” Most of the material was collected 
from written copies made by Hadhramis and 
was subject to emendation through discussion 
with many informants so as to eliminate “cor- 
rupt” portions of texts. 

Serjeant has also published a group of “tan- 
sirahs,” or rallying cries from the city of Tarim 
in Hadhramaut, together with a description of 
their use (52). The tansirahs are in vowelled 
Arabic script. Another article (51) describes 
four types of secret language observed in the 
Aden Protectorate. 

Texts from the Dathina area are to be found 
in the second volume of Landberg’s Ftud s 
(31). Poetry and prose texts in transcription 
and (for the most part) also in unvowelled 
Arabic script, with appear in 
Part 1 of the volume; a lengthy commentary 
on the prose selections makes up Part 2, while 
the poetry commentary is in Part 3. 


translations, 
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The texts were gathered in Aden “en grande 
société d’indigénes,” while the translation and 
commentaries were made with the help of un- 
specified “collaborateurs bédouins.” 

Thirty-six of the prose texts were apparently 
elicited from tribal informants from Dathina— 
eight of these texts are in parallel columns 
with versions in other Arab dialects—and six 
texts are entirely in other dialects (included in 
order to compare details of the subject matter 
occurring in some of the Dathina texts) . Fifty- 
six poetry texts are given in two versions, one 
as recited and one as sung. It is on these prose 
and poetry texts—Dathina and other—that 
Landberg’s Glossaire Dathinois (31) is based. 

A later publication (30) is of interest chiefly 
as a tour de force. It consists of a story origi 
nally obtained in the Hauran and translated into 
the Dathina dialect by Landberg himself. The 
parallel texts are in transcription and unvow- 
elled Arabic script, accompanied by a 
lation and commentary. 

Rossi’s dialect study of San‘a Arabic (45), 
mentioned previously, included a prose selec- 
tion and ten songs in transcription. His text 
book (47) 
pieces relating to usage and ceremony in San‘a, 
39 popular songs and poems, and 60 proverbs. 

A text 


trans 


contains nine stories, four 


pre se 


Arabic obtained from 
Yemeni Jews in Palestine has been recorded 
by Goitein (15). It is a story recited by a 
native of Amran (near San‘a) who had long 
been a resident of Palestine. The 
checked with more recent emigrants, including 
children, and the differences noted. The story 
is in transcription and is accompanied by a 
translation and a short commentary. 


in Yemeni 


text was 


A text in the Arabic of San‘a written by 
Joseph Halévy’s guide describing their travels 
through Yemen to Najran in 1870 has been 
published by Goitein (17), which I have not 
seen. It apparently includes a glossary of the 
non-classical words occurring in the text. 

Texts were obtained by Hein (19) in 1902 
in Qishn (on the south coast of the peninsula 
about 180 miles cast of Mukalla) from a va- 
riety of informants who were apparently all 
speakers of Mchri. Most of the prose and poetry 
pieces appear in parallel versions.in Mehri, 
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Hadhrami Arabic and German; a few are in 
Mehri and German only. The versions in Arabic 
were all translated from the original Mehri by 
a bilingual speaker identified as being from 
"“Gasan.”* 

Selections of texts appear in Reinhardt’s 
treatment of the Arabic of Oman and Zanzi- 
bar (43). Two prose selections in the dialect 
of the same area appear in articles by Réssler 
(49, 50). These are in transcription with trans- 
lations. 

Texts from the Dhofar area are to be found 
in Rhodokanakis’ study (44). These texts, both 
prose and poetry, were collected in Vienna in 
1904 from an informant from Dhofar* identi- 
fied as a bedouin incense gatherer who was also 
a speaker of Shkhauri, and who served as in- 
formant for that language in another volume” 
of the series in which this study was published. 
They consist of 17 stories, 112 poems and four 
proverbs in transcription and translation. 

Collections of proverbs from the Arabian 
peninsula have been listed and described else- 
where,'® but have been included in this bibliog- 
raphy for convenience (12, 16, 21, 22, 23, 26, 
47, 59). In addition to these, a selection has 
been noted in Reinhardt’s textbook (43). 

Descriptive Studies 

No thoroughgoing descriptive analysis has 
yet appeared for any dialect of peninsular 
Arabic. There are only three full length studies, 
those of Jayakar, Reinhardt and Rossi. Gram- 
mar outlines are appended to the collections of 
texts of Socin, Rhodokanakis and Hein, de 
scribed above, although the structure of the 
dialects involved does not emerge with much 
clarity. Finally, van den Berg’s brief sketch 
(§6) is based on the variety of Hadhrami 
Arabic spoken in what was the Dutch East 
Indies; in it he notes borrowings from Malay 
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and deviations from classical Arabic. 

Jayakar’s study of ‘Omani (24) is not very 
satisfactory. The speech on which it is based 
or the area in which it is spoken is not clear; 
the description is sketchy and notes only devia- 
tions from classical Arabic, and there is fre- 
quently complete confusion between the spoken 
language and the writing system. Since the 
examples (which are rather scanty) are in 
Arabic script only, it is impossible to gain a 
clear idea of pronunciation. A further ‘article 
by Jayakar (25) deals with the speech of cer- 
tain tribes in northern Oman (the Ras Jabal 
area) and suffers from similar drawbacks. 

Reinhardt’s book (43) gives a description of 
a dialect identified as being that spoken widely 
in Zanzibar as well as in the Jabal Akhdhar 
region of Oman (between the towns of al- 
Ristiq and Nizwa). The book was intended as 
a textbook but seems little different in format 
from the scholarly language studies of the late 
19th century, which are hardly suited for be- 
ginners. The grammatical treatment draws 
heavily on grammatical terms used for Euro- 
pean languages, which are not too helpful in 
dealing with Arabic. For instance, nouns are 
discussed in terms of the case forms of Latin. 


The text also includes 25 stories (some are 


translations from other grammars), 200 prov- 
erbs and 31 war songs, all in transcriptions and 
with translations. 


For the Yemen, Rossi’s L’arabo parlato a 
San'a (47) is quite useful. Like Reinhardt’s 
book, this was also intended as a textbook; it is 
definitely superior to Reinhardt’s both as a de- 
scriptive study and as a textbook. It is based 
on the speech of San‘a and the immediate vicin- 
ity. The grammar sketch which is included is 
concise but fairly complete; it presumes a 
knowledge of classical Arabic. There is a good 


selection of text materials in transcription, 


7. The texts were edited and analyzed by D. H. Miller since Hein died shortly after his return to Europe. 


8. Rhodokanakis identifies the locale as “Dhofar am persischen Meerbusen” (Vol. I, p. v). The only area of this 
name today that I have been able to locate is the southernmost district of Oman bordering on the Aden Protectorate, 
on the southeast coast of the Arabian peninsula and situated on the Arabian Sea. 

9. D. H. Miller. Die Mehri- und Sogotri-Sprache. Siidarabische Expedition Vol. VII. Kaiserliche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Vienna, 1909. According to Miller, the informant “sprach mit gleichen Gewandtheit den arabischen 


Dialekt von Zofar (Dhofar) wie die Shauri-sprache” p. vii). 


10. C. A Ferguson and J. M. Echols. “Critical Bibliography of Spoken Arabic Proverb Licerature.” Journal of 


imerican Folklore, Vol. 65 (1952), pp. 67-84. 
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which covers a wide range (phrases and dia- 
logues on common subjects, proverbs, stories 
and popular songs and poetry). A lexicon lists 
words under various headings—government, 
calendar and seascns, money, domestic articles, 
etc., followed by a vocabulary of about 1100 


items. 


Textbooks 

Most of the textbooks on dialects of the 
peninsula have been developed by oil companies 
for the purpose of training their non-Arabic 
speaking personnel in the use of the colloquial 
language spoken in their areas of operation. 

A series of texts prepared by linguists of the 
Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco), 
designated as the Aramco Arabic Language 
Series, is based on the colloquial Arabic of Al- 
Hasa province in eastern Saudi Arabia. The 
Pocket Guide (1) contains a set of model con- 
versations dealing with everyday situations 
written in transcription, with a short grammar 
sketch and description of sounds, and a vocab- 
ulary. The Guide, accompanied by a record on 
which the conversations are recorded, is helpful 
as an introductory text for beginners. 

For use on a more advanced level, Spoken 
Arabic (3) is similar in form to the Spoken 
Language Series published by Henry Holt and 
Co. It contains twelve lessons in conversational 
form together with a grammar sketch and vo- 
cabulary. The text is accompanied by a set of 
19 records, on which the conversations are re- 
produced. Basic Arabic (2), now being repub- 
lished, consists of 50 somewhat shorter lessons 
also in transcription, with a grammar sketch. 
The first 20 lessons are also reproduced on three 
by five cards, the lessons on one side and the 
translation and vocabulary on the other. The 
cards can be carried in a special pocket folder. 
A higher-level textbook (also containing con- 
versational lessons) called Conversational Ara- 
bic (4) has been produced in mimeographed 
form and will be republished in the series 
shortly. 

The content of these textbooks of course 
reflects the ¢ ‘cvlar work and life of Aramco 
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employees. This is even more the case in the 
Work Arabic Series, which was designed for 
use on specific company work sites; this series, 
also in conversational form includes a text- 
book for use in the company’s clinics (5), and 
textbooks dealing with some aspects of auto- 
motive repair (6), storehouse operation (7) and 
refinery operation (8). (The last two are in 
mimeographed form only.) " 

A good booklet for beginners, similar to 
Aramco’s Pocket Guide in format and content, 
is the handbook (9) published by the Bahrain 
Petroleum Co. Ltd. for use by the company’s 
employees on Bahrain Island in the Persian Gulf. 


A useful text for the Arabic of Kuwait is 
the manual of the Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd. (28). 
It contains 15 lessons of grammar with exer- 
cises and 28 lessons consisting of conversations 
dealing with the company’s operations (the 
latter group of lessons is also reproduced on an 
accompanying set of records). The latest edi- 
tion has a further section of 10 “studies” 
consisting of sample company circulars and no- 
tices for translation into Arabic and class dis- 
cussion; the earlier edition had a section of 14 
lessons in “semi-classical” Arabic dealing with 
the geography, climate, etc. of Kuwait, which 
was of more general use. Both editions have a 
description of sounds and a vocabulary (Eng- 
lish-Arabic in both editions, also Arabic-Eng- 
lish in the second) , although some sounds, (s ¢), 
are not distinguished in the later edition. 


For the spoken Arabic of Aden, Hamood 
Hason’s phrase book (18) has a large number 
of sample sentences dealing with various sub- 
jects, but is apparently designed primarily for 
military personnel. Also included are sentences 
dealing with medical and legal work as well as 
commerce. Sentences in colloquial Arabic are 
in transcription, with equivalent sentences in 
classical Arabic given in unvowelled Arabic 
script; unfortunately the transcription is not 
very satisfactory. The sentences in each section 
are rather jumbled, and would be more useful 
if they were rearranged in a more logical order. 

A book of exercises in Aden Arabic by Emer- 


11. For details on the Aramco Arabic teaching materials see my “Arabic Teaching Materials—Aramco and the 
Foreign Service Institute” in Report on Current Research, Spring 1957, (Washington, Middle East Institute, 1957), 
pp. 57-67. 
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son and Muhammad Adboh Ghanam (14) is ap- and method; the transcription is reasonably 
parently based on a companion volume “Aden adequate. 

Arabic Grammar.” The exercises are keyed to The works of Reinhardt (43) and Rossi (47) 
the grammar and are quite mixed as to purpose were discussed above under Descriptive Studies. 
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GENERAL 


RUSSLAND UND DER MESSIANISMUs DEs ORI- 
ENTS: SENDUNGSBEWUSSTSEIN UND POLITI- 
SCHER CHILIASMUS DES OsTENS, by Emanuel 
Sarkisyanz. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 


Siebeck), 1955. xii + 419 pages. DM 29.60. 
Reviewed by G. G. Arnakis 


Dr. Sarkisyanz’ first major work is in every 
way a noteworthy contribution. It is a detailed 
but nonetheless captivating study of the rela- 
tionships between Oriental (Muslim and Bud- 
dhist) beliefs regarding the millennium and 
Russian socio-religious utopianism, and also an 
analysis of the influence that various messianic 
ideologies have exerted on Communist thought 
both in the Soviet Union and in the non-Soviet 
East. 

Before ‘taking us to the East, which is the 
main topic of investigation, the author con 
ducts us on a tour through the many-chambered 
mind of Russian mysticism. Such stereotype 
phrases as “the Asiatic character of Bolshe- 
vism,” “the religious force of Communism,” 
and “the non-Western heritage of Russia,” are 
submitted to careful scrutiny in juxtaposition 
with the teachings of “integralism’”’ of the Slav- 
ophiles, the Pravda ideal of the schools of Mik- 
hailovskii, Pobedonostsev, and Tolstoi, the Old 
Belief, the theory of the Third Rome, the Sob- 
ornost’ ideal of collective salvation and damna- 
and 
messianism, the Asianism of Fedorov, Leontiev, 


tion, Alexander Herzen’s universalism 


and Soloviev, and other equally thought-pro- 


voking ideologies of the pre-Revolutionary era. 
The political implications of Russian messian- 
ism are discussed at length on the basis of oft- 
neglected documentary evidence, which itself 
makes the book unique of its kind. Once the 
intellectual climate is determined, we are ready 
for the interesting analogies that are drawn be- 
tween Russian and Oriental esoteric experience 
vis-a-vis the problem of revolution. The reli- 
gious appeal of Communism is further dis- 


S. “Yemenische Sprichwérter aus Sanna” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 26:345-358 (1912). 


cussed as a significant phenomenon in the his- 
tory of ideas, challenging and alluring to the 
common man, despite its dialectic complexity. 

To the readers of the Mmpie East Jour- 
NAL, as well as to the present reviewer, Dr. 
Sarkisyanz’ book is of special interest for its 
insight into Islamic consciousness and its re- 
vealing data on the subject of Muslim suscepti- 
bility to Communism. As the Muslim ideal of 
society was believed to be a product of divine 
revelation, the Sacred Law was accepted as in- 
violable and the social pattern was envisaged as 
static. Departures of historical Islam from this 
static nomocracy led to a reaction with mil- 
lenniarist outbursts and communist undertones. 
In Muslim eyes, the Mahdi concept, far more 
so than the messianic hope in the eyes of the 
Christians and Jews, carried with it visions of a 
paradise on earth as well as a doctrine of escha- 
tology. Mahdistic movements could easily draw 
on Muhammad’s eschatological messages, his 
condemnation of worldly riches, and his en- 
dorsement of ascetic values. The unbridgeable 
distance between Allah and man in Islam, con- 
trasting with the sympathetic proximity of God 
and man through the medium of Jesus Christ, 
prevented the emergence of a Prometheus-type 
liberator in Sunni theology, but when Gnostic 
and Neo-Platonic emanation ideas crept into 
Islam, especially since the ninth century, we 
encounter revolutionary movements like the 
Khurramiyya, the Ismailiyya, the Qarmatians, 
and others, who find it feasible to build their 
communistic society on the theocratic concept. 

Besides the Bektashi order of dervishes, whose 
spiritual descendants helped establish the com- 
munist regime in Albania in our days, surviv- 
als of Muslim messianism have been preserved 
in the Ithna ‘Ashariya Shi‘a, the state religion of 
Persia in the early Safavid period, and have come 
down to the present in the Kurdish Ahl Haqq 
sect. The Iranian constitution, to cite another 
example, is proclaimed in the name of the Hid- 
den Imam, the Mahdi; and it is not hard to dis- 
cover Mahdist thought-patterns in modern na- 
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tionalism, particularly in such manifestations 
of it as the Muslim Brotherhood and the Khak- 
sar movement in Pakistan. At the same time 
we note that backward rural communities in 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, and parts of the 
Arab world still cling to their communistic 
institutions, despite the impact of Western civ- 
ilization during the colonial period. Even in the 
instances when Islamic messianism disowns all 
association with Communism, as is often the 
case today, no fervent Muslim will hesitate to 
assume the position that Islam alone has the 
moral power to save the world from destruc- 
tion. 

The similarity of Oriental and Russian mes- 
sianism in background and evolution, coupled 
with the peasant-level propaganda technique 
skillfully employed by the Communists (the 
identification of Lenin with ‘Ali in Shi‘ite Iran is 
a case in point) lead the author to the con- 
clusion that a pro-Soviet orientation, or a so- 
cial revolution, or both, with or without Soviet 
power politics, may harmonize with the reli- 
gious outlook of the rural masses. The ideo- 
logical affinity and interpenetration of Russian- 
type and Oriental messianism are the key.. 

The controversial nature of Dr. Sarkisyanz’ 
thesis does not detract from the value of the 
book as a scholarly, incisive, and thought-pro- 
voking study of a subject of topical interest 
and primary importance. 

@G. G. Arnakis is Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


THe Suez Story: Key to THE Mipp_e East, 
by William F. Longgood. New York: Green- 
berg, 1957. xvi + 174 pages. $3.50. 

Reviewed by W. Wendell Cleland 


This is a fascinating story of a strip of sea- 
water, 103 miles long, that penetrated a barren 
desert, connecting two seas and evolving into 
one of the most valuable assets that any nation 
could possess, being the sole short route for 
ocean transportation between Europe, Asia and 
East Africa. The author, as a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper reporter, was in the Middle East 
shortly before the Suez crisis of 1956, and 
from personal knowledge has written a very 
readable story in fourteen un-numbered chap- 
ters. 
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The history of this canal goes back to the 
year 1500 B.C. when a narrow trench was 
dug from sea to sea. After various periods of 
utility and neglect it was finally abandoned in 
the 8th century A.D., following the Arab con- 
quest, and it was not until the 19th century 
that the imagination, energy, skill and endur- 
ance of the Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
produced the present Suez Canal after a struggle 
of seventeen years against geological, political 
and financial obstacles. It took twelve years to 
get the Canal concession from the Sultan of 
Turkey against the determined opposition of 
Great Britain. But de Lesseps finally succeeded 
and the Canal was opened in 1869. 


Then the British had a sudden change of 
mind, and sought by every means to gain con- 
trol which resulted (1) in Disraeli getting the 
Khedive’s shares of 44 percent of the stock in 
1875, and (2) the British occupation of Egypt 
in 1882. The part the Canal played in two 
world wars is shown by the German efforts 
both times to get possession of it. After World 
War Il the British were so concerned for the 
security of their communications that they kept 
a large force in the Canal Zone until June, 
1956, when they finally withdrew. 


Increasingly over the years, the Canal has as- 
sumed greater and greater importance to the 
security of Western Europe and the British 
Empire, due particularly to the developments in 
the oil fields in the Persian Gulf area. The con- 
trol of the Canal by the Egyptians after 1956 
gave them a weapon by which they could 
threaten the welfare of any nation dependent 
upon the Canal for its commerce. This was 
used most effectively by President Nasir when 
he nationalized the company in 1956, twelve 
years ahead of the contract date. The events re- 
lated to the attack by Israel, Britain and France, 
and the USSR’s interference are given in detail. 
The Canal was closed to traffic from Oct. 31, 
1956 to March 29, 1957 and world trade suf- 
fered great losses, especially in Western Europe, 
the Middle East, India and Ceylon. 


A chapter is given to a description of the 
Canal’s functions, the kinds of traffic and the 
delicate techniques of operating this traffic as 
developed by the Suez Canal Company. 
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The story is written with objectivity on the 
whole, though occasional words of an editorial 
type reveal something of the author’s feelings, 
such as, “Nasser . . . contemptuously ignored 
the West’s proposals.”” He does, however, give 
this opinion of Nasir, “On the credit side (for 
him) he had single-handedly reversed the im- 
perialist trend that had continued for almost 
a century. Egypt no longer belonged to the 
Canal; the Canal belonged to Egypt.” A few 
mistakes in transliteration from Arabic to Eng- 
lish occur, including certain Egyptian names. 
Gen. ‘Aziz al-Masry Pasha is referred to as “al 
Marry.” There are thirty-two pages of illustra- 
tions. 

The book in a dramatic way makes one un- 
derstand a world-shaking event, as well as the 
conclusion that today war doesn’t pay. 


@W. Wendell Cleland was formerly associated with the 
American Univeristy at Cairo. 


INDIA 


EASTERN CHRISTIANITY IN INb1A, by Cardinal 
Eugene Tisserant. Adapted from the French 
by E. R. Hambye, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press, 1957. xix + 266 pages; 
8 illustrations, 2 maps. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Edward P. Arbez 


The rather complicated history “of the most 
ancient Christian community of India and the 
Far East” (p.v) related on pages 1-162, is fol- 
lowed by four valuable appendices (‘‘Canon 
Law and Customs of the Syrian Catholics of 
Malabar,” pp. 163-174; “Liturgy of the Syrian 
Catholics of Malabar,” pp. 175-185; “Lists 
of Bishops in Malabar and of Eastern Patri- 
archs,” pp. 187-198; “Chronological Events,” 
pp. 199-204). The bibliography—most abun- 
dant and well-arranged—is given in pages 
205-250. A full index concludes the work (pp. 
251-266). 

The bulk of the work is a translation of the 
scholarly article “Syro-Malabare (Eglise),” 
published in volume 14 of the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, and of section 4 of the 
article “Nestorienne (Eglise),” which appeared 
in 1931 in volume 11 of the same dictionary. 
A mere translation of those articles—however 
excellent they are—would not have been satis- 
factory, as they are over 15 and 25 years old. 
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Hence, with the gracious approval of the orig- 
inal author, additions and corrections were made 
by Father Hambye, S.J., to bring the work 
fully up to date (see p. iv for the list of 
changes). The result is a scholarly work em- 
bodying the researches of Cardinal Tisserant, 
an excellent Orientalist long familiar with the 
languages, literatures and history of the Eastern 
Churches, together with the contributions of 
Fr. Hambye, himself a student of India who 
has had access to valuable information (pp. vii, 
2, 13). 

The native Christians of India are known un- 
der different names, especially “Syrians” (East- 
ern Syrians) because of their liturgical language 
(their own vernacular is Malayalam) and their 
connection with Mesopotamia, and as “Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas.” This latter designation 
is due to the tradition which makes the Apostle 
Thomas the first missionary of India. This tra- 
dition is accepted as historical on the basis of 
the serious researches of Bishop Medlycott, Fr. 
Dahlmann, S.J., and others, though many crit- 
ics have questioned the solidity of that tradi- 
tion. The history of Christianity in India be- 
fore the advent of the Portuguese (at the end 
of the 15th century) is known only incom- 
pletely: “the hordes of Timur Leng destroyed 
Mesopotamian churches, monasteries and li- 
braries” in 1401 (p. xiv) and the native sources 
perished in the auto da fé ordered by the Synod 
of Diamper ¢1599) (pp. 61f., 177f.). Before 
the coming of the Portuguese, the Christians 
of India had depended ecclesiastically on Meso- 
potamnia. They received their hierarchy from 
the Catholicosate of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and 
were forbidden to set up a native hierarchy. As 
remarked by the Cardinal, the situation of the 
Malabar Christians was exactly like that of the 
Monophysite Church of Abyssinia which re- 
ceives its hierarchy from the Monophysite 
Patriarch of Alexandria, and may not set 
up its own native hierarchy (pp. xiii f., 
121). The coming of the Portuguese did not 
bring an improvement in the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization of the native Christians. The Portu- 
guese prelates and missionaries, lacking experi- 
ence of different rites and not understanding 
the need for respecting the traditional litur- 
gical practices of the local Christians, made no 
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effort to establish an indigenous hierarchy (p. 
xv). On the contrary, misunderstanding union 
with the Catholic Church as unification, they 
embarked on a policy of Latinization. The 
king of Portugal, as the “Patron” or “Protec- 
tor” of the Church in India, was also quite nat- 
urally in favor of full control from Lisbon: 
Lisbon took the place of Seleucia-Ctesiphon and 
appointed Portuguese prelates (see pp. xv, 37-8, 
64-5, 67-8, 165 f., 169, 171, 173, 175 f.). This 
policy followed by the Portuguese authorities 
—civil and religious—was in cortradiction 
with the views of the Holy See which wanted 
the establishment of an indigenous hierarchy 
(pp. xv, 40-1, 120 ff.). It led quite naturally 
to friction and resentment, and to serious dis- 
turbances—even to schiem. There were, of 
course, some who understood the situation bet- 
ter, and worked zealously to prepare the estab- 
lishment of a native hierarchy, especially Bish- 
ops Lavigne, S.J., (d. 1913) and Medlycott 
(d. 1918) (p. 127 ff.) who built schools and 
seminaries, and did everything in their power 
to develop religious life. At the present time, 
the Malabar Christians are fully organized with 
their own hierarchy and clergy and can look 
back with pride upon their great progress. In 
1956 there were 1,171,235 Syro-Malabar faith- 
ful, and in the Syro-Malankara Church, which 
has developed so remarkably in the last 25 years 
thanks especially to the zeal of Mar Jvanios, 
over 90,000 faithful and 170 priests. 

@ Father Arbez is Professor Emeritus of Semitic Lan 


guages at the Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, Db ¢ 


ISRAEL 


Max Norpau: PHiLosopHEer oF SOLIDARITY, 
by Meir Ben-Horin. New York: Confer- 
ence on Jewish Social Studies, Inc., 1956. 
309 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Amos Elon 


As a minor philosopher and social critic, 
Max Nordau is nearly forgotten today. Sixty 
years ago his profuse writings, executed in bril- 
liant Mencken-like journalese and ranging over 
a wide variety of subjects, from ethics and 
psychiatry to history, politics and art, enjoyed 
tremendous popularity in most European lan- 
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guages. Nowadays, it is perhaps only among 
veteran Zionists and in Israel, where some of 
his writings are part of the school curricula 
and streets are named after him in most cities, 
that Nordau is still remembered and revered. 
For among his numerous other activities, this 
thoroughly cosmopolitan man—with all that 
dynamic persuasiveness which Slavs usually de- 
vote to love and Jews to business—nourished, 
trained, and concentrated upon the accomplish- 
ment of Zion. He was Herzl’s closest associate; 
the co-founder and co-ideologist of his move- 
ment—a sort of Engels of modern Zionism. 
However controversial his position as a philoso- 
pher, his significance as a Zionist is unquestion- 
able. Yet his influence never seriously reached 
beyond the Zionist world of Europe and, 
strangely enough, affected Isracli politics only 
on its fringes and in a more or less perverted 
form. 

His European—to some extent also Amer- 
ican—fame as a social critic of great vehe- 
mence was the result of his book Degeneration, 
an attempt to apply Lombroso’s concept of 
“degeneracy” to the domains of art and litera- 
ture. It made him denounce as “degenerates” 
men like Tolstoy, Ibsen, Nietzsche and Wag- 
ner. Another succés de scandale was Nordau’s 
The Conventional Lies of Our Civilization, a 
savage and most eloquent attack on the shams 
and false preteuses of his time in nationalism, 
religion and government. He always was a cen- 
ter of bitter controversy. William James and 
George Bernard Shaw, outraged by his Degen- 
eration, called Nordau a “graphomaniac,” “ut- 
terly mad,” while Cesare Lombroso, although 
disagreeing on some issues, thought of Nordau 
as the “most modern thinker of our time.” 
There can be no doubt that in their time Nor- 
dau’s books had a strong impact on the intel- 
lectual climate of Europe. He was part and 
parcel of the “vogue of realism,” during a pe- 
riod when “no word was more widely used or 
more highly revered than science”: a time of 
great respect for the omnipotence of the hu- 
man mind, when Haekel was tackling the “Rid- 
dies of the Universe,” Wundt was setting forth 
the physical basis of thought and Spencer was 
expounding on evolutionary materialism. Most 
of the basic hypotheses of Nordau’s daring 
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theories did not survive the test of time. He 
was also much “too quick to be taught” and 
rarely developed his ideas in a systematic fash- 
ion. What possible meaning could Nordau’s the- 
ories have for our time? Ours is an age much 
more pessimistic, more weary of science, having 
seen it practically applied in Moscow, Dachau 
or Hiroshima. Dr. Ben-Horin, in this long- 
winded, often clumsily written book, suggests 
that the out-datedness of Nordau’s theories does 
not subtract from his originality in carrying sci- 
ence, “perhaps prematurely,” into a new era 
of human activity. His over-detailed, over-ar- 
gued, badly organized book is probably of in- 
terest only to specialists, digging into the his- 
tory of early Zionism and into that wide no 
man’s land between the serious and lasting 
essayism of the time and the day-to-day mean- 
derings of impromptu journalism. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Ben-Horin is not entirely success- 
ful in his attempt to reconcile some of the basic 
inconsistencies in Nordau’s thought, such as 
his half-hearted return to conservative religi- 
osity (“pious deception is justified by its ef- 
fectiveness”) or the espousal, by the author of 
Conventional Lies, of an intense nationalistic 
idea. As a possible remedy Dr. Ben-Horin sug- 
gests Nordau’s “philosophy of solidarity.” his 
crusade for “man-as-end, for science-as-end, 
for homemaking as end-in-view.” Bearing in 
mind Nordau’s extremely colorful and compli- 
cated character, his essential rootlessness both 
in Judaism and in any of the national cultures 
of Europe, his constant search and hesitation, 
it is perhaps understandable why Dr. Ben-Horin 
fails to prove his point on all counts. It is a 
pity that he has succeeded in writing one of 
the dullest books ever written on a most col- 
orful and interesting personality. 

Nordau’s nationalism was of a liberal kind, 
like Mazzini’s, thriving in the pride of national 
culture as a means to further the interest of 
mankind competition. It 
seemed to him, perhaps, not “incompatible with 
world-peace or even eventual world-federation.” 


through peaceful 


His stature as a Zionist is imposing, for even 
opponents of Zionism cannot deny his almost 
prophetic insight into the precariousness of 
Jewish existence in the Europe of his time. 
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Long before Hitler, or even the First World 
War, he declared the diaspora “doomed.” In 
1911 he issued a prophetic warning that six 
million Jews were in mortal danger. He had 
no patience with Weizman’s gradualism and 
practical approach to the colonization of Pal- 
estine after the Balfour declaration was issued. 
He demanded the “dumping” of at least half a 
million Jews into Palestine within one year, 
much like the re-settlement of the Greeks of 
Anatolia. He advocated such a course of action 
both in order to save the largest possible num- 
ber of Jews from certain disaster and to create 
the fact of a Jewish majority in Palestine before 
Arab nationalism became organized. 

It is this “sense of urgency,” more than any 
other of his ideas, which succeeded in gaining 
a foothold in past and contemporary politics 
of Israel. His estrangement from the dominant 
Weizman line shifted him more towards the 
right and extremist wing of Zionist politics. 
But it is probably safe to say that Nordau, 
had he lived, would have been most unhappy 
to see how some of his ideas, often taken out 
of their original context (e.g. “muscle-jewry”’ ) 
later became part and parcel of the revisionist, 
terrorist and finally Heruth ideology. He would 
have found little to cherish in the current Her- 
uth obsession with “state” as an almost Fich- 
tean conception, embodying the “spirit” of 
Jewish history, or with another widely held 
concept that “state” and “nation” are one. 
But just as Nordau’s attack on the hypocrisies 
of so-called democratic government inspired, 
n a completely falsified form, the perversions 
of Pobiedonostzew (the Russian “apostle of ab- 
solutism and orthodoxy”)—in Israel, too, his 
teachings were not always adopted by those he: 
would have liked best to establish ends whose 


legitimacy he would have refused to recognize. 
But such are, perhaps, the dangers inherent in 
an essentially journalistic, almost feuilletonis- 


tic venture into the realms of philosophy. Nor- 
dau as a philosopher surely can serve as a warn- 
ing to all well-meaning dilettantes! 


@ Amos Elon is the Washington correspondent of Hae- 
\refz, Tel Aviv. 
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Tue Pourrics or Israet: THe First Decape 
or STATEHOOD, by Marver “. Bernstein. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
360 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


Zionism, said Theodore Herzl is “the Jewish 
people on the way.” In its first decade, the 
“Jewish State” has gone a long way. Much of 
the trial and error of this decade is analyzed 
by Princeton University’s Professor of Poli- 
tics, Marver H. Bernstein, in The Politics of 
Israel. The volume is a friendly, but forthright 
and courageous description and critique of the 
new state’s internal political life. 

Professor Bernstein was in an exceptionally 
fortunate position to be able to fathom the 
depths of Israel’s complex political life and gov- 
ernmental administration. In 1953 he spent 
several months in the country as a consultant 
to the State Comptroller. From that vantage 
point he observed, and has reported, such de- 
velopments as: the evolving constitutional 


framework, party politics and the electoral 
process, the legislature and judiciary, the gov- 


ernment administration and civil service, local 
government, and the legion of problems which 
faced the nation during its first decade. He has 
not hesitated to point out what seems to him 
to have been the errors with which many of 
the trials were met since 1948. However, Pro- 
fessor Bernstein’s approach is pcsitive. He at- 
tempts not only to analyze, but to offer con- 
structive suggestions for improvement of many 
administrative practices and procedures from 
his own observations and experience. 


It is evident that the government and admin- 
istrative apparatus of Israel are still in the for- 
mative stage, although the bold outlines have 
already been shaped. Indeed, they were in large 
measure determined before the state was es- 
tablished on May 14, 1948 by quasi-govern- 
mental Zionist institutions, some of which ex- 
isted as long as a half-century earlier, such as 
the World Zionist Organization, the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, and the National Coun- 
cil representing the Palestine Jewish commu- 
nity. Not only many governmental and ad- 
ministrative institutions, but a whole way of 
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political life was in existence when Israel pro- 
claimed its independence. The complex multi- 
party structure which has produced more than 
a dozen political groupings in the Knesset or 
parliament was a heritage from the pre-state 
era, as is much of the nation’s legislation, its 
judiciary, and many of its administrative pro- 
cedures and methods of dealing with problems. 

Although, as Professor Bernstein makes clear, 
Israel is fundamentally a democratic society, 
from the point of view of the political scien- 
tist or expert in government administration, 
its ways of dealing with many problems leave 
much to be desired. As a specialist in budget- 
making and administration, he has been par- 
ticularly critical of the often apparent neglect 
by top governmental officials of the realities of 
modern economic life. Again and again, exam- 
ples are presented of neglect by the govern- 
ment of fundamental economics and simple 
rules of administrative efficiency. This is also a 
heritage of the pre-state era when ideals of 
egalitarianism and social justice guided Zionist 
planning almost to the point of contempt for 
economic factors. One result has been the high 
subsidization of the Jewish State by four main 
sources: American government assistance in 
loans, grants, technical aid and gifts in kind; 
reparations from the West German Federal Re- 
public, in partial restitution for the destruc- 
tion of Jewish lives and property by the Nazis; 
philanthropic gifts from world Jewry and the 
sale of Israel Government bonds, mostly in the 
United States. 


Foreign assistance was necessary for Israel 
to increase its population by nearly 150 per- 
cent within ten years, but one concludes from 
Prof. Bernstein’s observations that the degree 
of dependence on foreign aid might not neces- 
sarily have been so high had there been greater 
emphasis on productivity rather than on ide- 
ology. 


Now, there is a growing influence of those 
who realize the importance to Israel of such 
things as budget-planning, efficient administra- 
tion, and increased productivity. Men in bank- 
ing circles and in the office of the State Comp- 
troller have an increasingly larger role to play 
in government. 
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Another reason given, aside from those of the 
author’s specialty, for much of the govern- 
ment’s disregard of economic factors until 
recently, has been the intensity of partisan po- 
litical life. In his description of public corpora- 
tions the author states that: “Many party lead- 
ers seemed to view government enterprise, not 
as factories and activities making significant 
contributions to national income, but rather as 
social welfare institutions or even as branches 
of political parties.” (p. 240) 


Despite his critique of the government, the 
author concludes: 


The quality of political development in Israel in 
its first decade must be measured not primarily by 
the efficiency of its public services, the competence 
of its civil service, or the attainment of a workable 
degree of collective cabinet responsibility. Rather, 
Israel’s record in the first decade of statehood rests 
in the main upon its demonstrated capacity to sur- 
vive as a free society and to develop a substantial 
measure of stability in its democratic institutions. 
(p. 342) 


Although perhaps the best single study on 
Israeli government, administration and politics 
yet published, the book does not treat compre- 
hensively all aspects of the problems upon 
which it touches. Questions on the role of re- 
ligion in Israel, on the problems growing out 
of relations with the country’s Arab neighbors 
and minority, the extensive influence of the 
military in the nation’s life and the dangers 
created by the misuse of administrative au- 
thority are hardly more than mentioned. Per- 
haps this is because the author has seen fit to 
put primary emphasis on those problems with 
which he himself worked. There is a tendency 
toward repetition—as though various sections 
of the study written at different times were not 
completely integrated, but this does not detract 
from the readability of the style which is not 
at all overbearing. The interjection of many 
of the author’s own personal experiences and 
observations help to stimulate the reader’s in- 
terest. 


@Don Peretz is the author of the forthcoming book, 
Israel and the Palestine Arabs, to be published by the Mid- 
die East Institute. 
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THe Rewicious Kissutz Movement ed. by 
Aryei Fishman. New York: Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, 1957. 195 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Charles Roth 


This book is about the religious settlements 
of the Hapoel Hamizrachi (religious workers) 
—the largest of the religious parties in Israel. 
It deals with the ideology of the religious kib- 
butz (collective settlement), describes the re- 
ligious and festival celebrations therein, and 
relates a brief history of each of the ten settle- 
ments linked to that movement. A compre- 
hensive introduction deals extensively with the 
material in the book and surveys the subject 
matter so thoroughly that the text is often left 
wanting for lack of additional information. A 
glossary of Hebraic terms at the end of the 
book will be helpful to those unfamiliar with 
the language—presented by the author due to 
the “stock” terms and expressions that cannot 
be precisely translated, he claims, because of 


semantic reasons. 


The ideological material in the book, taken 
mostly from the journals of the movement— 
written for the settlement members—is pre- 
dominantly sectarian and would be most ap- 
preciated by students of religious creed and the 
clergy. The description of the religious and fes- 
tival celebrations and the history of each set- 
tlement, on the other hand, seem to be written 
expressly for this book and are more suitable 
for broader consumption. The latter would no 
doubt be appreciated by those interested in Is- 
rael in general and in the collective settlement 
in particular. 


The ideological presentation occupies itself 
in the main with rationalizing how the syn- 
thesis of orthodox religious observance with 
modern-day living is made possible by collective 
living. Over and over again this synthesis is 
contrasted to illustrations of religious observ- 
ance by Jews living in non-Jewish communities 
outside Israel—made possible for thousands 
of years only with the help of non-Jews who 
provided certain necessities on the Sabbath pro- 
hibited to Jews, who buy Jewish leavened 
stores before Passover on conditional contracts 
to return them afterwards—and the like. Liv- 
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ing in an all-Jewish community demands new 
interpretations of these laws. Among those dealt 
with in the book are: the prohibition of milk- 
ing cows on the Sabbath, allowing fields to lie 
fallow in the seventh year, Sabbath observation 
during defense operation, the prohibition against 
collecting eggs on the Sabbath, and others. 

Though the exploration of new interpreta- 
tions of Jewish law in the all-Jewish commu- 
nity is commendable, the reader gets the feel- 
ing sometimes that actually the attempt is 
being made to justify age-old Jewish law in 
modern times rather than this same Jewish law 
being the inspiration of a daily way of life. 

This general attitude of apologetics is car- 
ried into the very introduction as well. There 
the author presents the value of collective liv- 
ing in general and then goes on to show that 
the religious collective members who strive for 
these values are nevertheless observant. He 
writes, “They recognize the Supreme Being and 
adhere to His precepts, but at the same time 
they are dedicated to building Israel on a social- 
ist basis.” 


It seems that nearly all the ideological mate- 
rial in the book falls into two defensive cate- 
gories: 1. proving to the modern world that 
an observant Jew can be a good soldier and a 
good pioneer, and 2. proving to the orthodox 
ruthorities that a good soldier and pioneer can 
remain an observant Jew. Surely the men and 
women who have lived a way of life for thirty 
years, or perhaps even more so their children 
who were born into it, are nou at this point still 
trying to convince their ultra-orthodox par- 
ents that they are good observant Jews and at 
the same time still trying to convince the irre- 
ligious elements in Israel and elsewhere that they 
are good soldiers and pioneers. If this is so, one 
would rightfully declare the movement bank- 
rupt and expect a book such as this to reflect it. 


The book falls short in discussing either suc- 
cess, failure, or any other aspect of positive 
ideological thinking on the part of the religious 
pioneers. Except perhaps for an essay by Amer- 
ican-born Eliezer Goldman, who settled in Is- 
rael in the thirties, few deal with the problems 
of religion from a p-rsonal groping point of 
view modestly reflected in intellectual sincerity. 
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Goldman, on the other hand, delves keenly and 
aptly into the relationships between ideology 
and the kibbutz member psychologically, reli- 
giously, and personality-wise. 

By far the most interesting parts of the book 
are the descriptions of the festival and reli- 
gious celebrations. Especially of interest are 
those celebrations relating to the agricultural 
commandments in the Bible now revived after 
thousands of years. 

This book will serve the ‘in-group,’ com- 
mitted to religious Zionism, as a standard work; 
will serve those interested in religion or Zion- 
ism as an insight into religious kibbutz life; 
but will hardly serve a broader audience as an 
exposition of the religious kibbutz movement. 


@ Charles Roth is on the staff of the 
Post 


National Jewish 


ROME AND JERUSALEM, by Moses Hess. Trans- 
lated by Rabbi Maurice J. Bloom. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 89 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Isaac Franck 


How did this formless, rambling, diffuse lit- 
tle book, published in 1862, become one of the 
classics of Zionism? How did its socialist au- 
thor arrive, more than a century ago, at his 
vision of a Jewish people reunited with the Land 
of Israel, in an independent political state? 
Theodore Herzl, the founder of modern Zion- 
ism, said of Moses Hess: “Everything we have 
attempted is already present in his work.” More 
recently the noted philosopher, Martin Buber, 
stated: “Hess is the first to have expounded 
in the language of the contemporary world the 
link between the Jewish people and Palestine 
and the task arising from it in our age. He was 
no ‘forerunner,’ but an initiator. . . .” 

The answer may be found in Hess’ fusion 
of Messianic social idealism, incisive understand- 
ing of the authentic tradition of Judaism, real- 
istic analysis of the situation of the Jewish 
people in the modern world, and purposeful po- 
litical and social engineering. Hess was a con- 
temporary of Karl Marx, and, for a period, a 
friend and collaborator. One of the early Euro- 
pean socialists, Hess believed that “justice can- 
not exist in a society which tolerates economic 
inequality.” However, for him and his group 
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of so-called “True Socialists” Marx’s doctrine 
of the necessity of open class war was morally 
unacceptable. They fixed their hopes on ap- 
peals to a sense of justice, generosity, and hu- 
man solidarity. Marx at first tolerated Hess 
patronizingly, but broke with him when he no 
longer found him useful. In later years some 
of his socialist confreres referred to Hess dis- 
paragingly as the “Socialist Rabbi.” 


In this contemptuous epithet was symbolized 
the mid-nineteenth century assumption that 
there is somehow a contradiction between a 
universalist concern for the betterment of 
mankind as a whole, and the desire of a par- 
ticular religious, cultural, or national group 
for its own religio-cultural or political fulfill- 
ment. In Rome and Jerusalem Hess tran- 
scended this alleged contradiction. Far from be- 
ing an epithet, the nickname “Socialist Rabbi” 
described him faithfully. By returning to the 
basic sources of Judaism, Hess showed that uni- 
versalist ideals of justice and equality are in- 
tricately interwoven with the very history and 
national aspirations of the Jewish people. These 
universalist ideals can be brought nearer to 
realization through their unhampered cultiva- 
tion by a free Jewish people, in its ancient Holy 
Land, under its own political rule. 


. the national character of Judaism not only does 
not exclude humanitarianism and civilization but 
leads to them as a necessary consequence. It was 
out of Judaism that our present ‘humanitarian’ out- 
look on life grew forth. . . . The Jewish people 
have been the only people which had at the same 
time a national and a supernational religion. Through 
Judaism the history of mankind has become a sacred 
history, a consistently organic process of develop- 
ment which, beginning with family love, is never 
finished until all humanity will become one family 
whose members will become just a bound in solidar- 
ity through the sacred spirit of the creative genius 
of history, as the different organs of a living 
body. .. . 


Hess deplored the defections from Judaism 
so common among the German Jews of his day, 
and the attempts to water down Judaism to 
nothing more than a disembodied creed or an 
ecclesiastical cult. He called for a rekindling 
of the “longing for the Land of the Fathers,” 
and for keeping alive “the hope for our polit- 
ical rebirth.” He insisted that “the Jewish 
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masses will participate in the great historic 
movement of modern mankind only when they 
will have a Jewish fatherland.” It is significant 
that Hess did not envisage the return of all the 
Jews to the Land of Israel. He thus originated 
the concept of the Jewish State as a “spiritual 
center,” anticipating the well-known idea later 
developed by Ahad Ha‘am. 


He emphasized the reunion of the people 
with the land, the earth, and therefore attached 
great importance to beginning in a practical 
way by “the founding of Jewish colonies in the 
Land of the Fathers.” His practical idealism 
is further expressed in his proposed program 
for “the acquisition of a common native soil, 
the aiming toward legal conditions under the 
protection of which work can prosper, the 
founding of Jewish organizations for agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce in accordance 
with Mosaic, i.e., socialist principles. . . .” He 
foresaw a “beginning of settlement in the Holy 
Land by Jewish workers under the protection 
of western civilized nations,” and predicted 
that “Jewish universities would arise under the 
leadership of competent scholars whose educa- 
tion need no longer come into conflict with 
the ancient Jewish religion.” 


It is good to have this remarkably prescient 
little book available again. However, it is re- 
grettable that this new translation is mediocre, 
and that its stylistic infelicities and grammat- 
ical errors interpose themselves between the 
present-day American reader and Hess’ seminal 
ideas. 


@ isaac Franck is Executive Director of the Jewish 
Community Council of Greater Washington, and Lec- 
turer in the Department of Philosophy and Psychology 


at the American University. 


PALESTINE PROBLEM 


MULTITUDES IN THE VALLEY, by Dennis Baly. 
Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1957. 307 
pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Edward L. R. Elson 


Here is a book about the Middle East which 
should have been written and ought to be read 
by everyone who would understand the threat- 
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ening crisis of our age. The author, long a resi- 
dent in the area and now professor at Kenyon 
College, adds to these credentials theological 
competence and literary effectiveness. The ac- 
count is historically valid and politically saga- 
cious. Dr. Baly writes with a lucid style and 
movement of thought which immediately cap- 
ture the interest of the reader and sustain it 
to the last paragraph. It is neither ponderous 
nor confusing to the uninitiated. The concerned 
layman and the specialist alike will find it re- 
warding reading. 

The author announces his thesis in the pref- 
ace. “In the absence of expert guidance,” he 
says, “there have developed two popular the- 
ories of the Christian’s concern in Middle East- 
ern affairs: (a) that there, as in any interna- 
tional problem, we must establish moral values, 
and (b) that the birth of Israel is the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. To neither of these theories 
can I subscribe. Not to the first, because I 
cannot convince myself that ‘moral values’ are 
what either the Old or the New Testament is 
primarily talking about, and not to the second, 
because it would seem to be the lesson of the 


New Testament that it is a prime mistake to 
look for a political fulfilment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. . . . I cannot expect everyone 
to agree with what I have to say. No one who 
writes on the Middle Eas: can ask for that. But 
at least I hope they may be interested.” (p. vii) . 
They will be interested. 


In fifteen chapters Dr. Baly gives a balanced 
treatment of all the elements revolving around 
Palestine and the vast complex that is the Mid- 
dle East. He is sympathetic with all the people 
of the area, yet unafraid to speak the truth as 
he sees it. Thus he has chapters dealing with 
“The Religious Background of Israeli Think- 
ing,” “The Israeli in the Street,” “Zionism: The 
Political Background of Israeli Thinking,” “The 
Religious Background of Muslim Thinking,” 
“The Man in the Bazaar,” ““The Role of Egypt” 
—a series of chapters on the West and Western 
religion, and three concluding chapters on “The 
Judgment of God,” “The Battle for Men’s 
Minds” and “Neither Jew Nor Greek.” At the 
end of the 306 pages much is accomplished in 
clarifying the thinking of Western Christians. 
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The author’s British background will be 
readily detected, but no man can be completely 
separated from his background. His unintended 
apologetic for colonialism is one of the best, 
and will be suggestive to Americans. The 
elimination of a colonial power from an area 
does not momentarily make the area uniformly 
virtuous. 

Advocates of a Zionist-dominated Middle 
East will not approve of some of the things 
the author says, such as “Zionists and their Gen- 
tile supporters hover constantly on the verge 
of saying that Israel cannot be wrong just be- 
cause it is Israel and that what could be un- 
worthy in others is transmuted in them because 
it has been done for Zion’s sake.” (p. 56) But 
it will be good for them to read the book. To 
ignore its thesis will be self-depriving. Nor will 
it be any answer to Dr. Baly to dub him as 
“Pro-Arab,” as though that were a disqualify- 
ing association. Dr. Baly is a Christian and 
writes as a Christian, kindly and considerate of 
all, but clear and emphatic in his conclusions. 


As Dr. Baly moves to his conclusion in the 
closing chapter, he rises to declare what the 
Christian Church is called upon to do. 

Even the greatest sympathy for the Israeli people 

does not make it easy to see how Israel can con- 

tinue to exist, except by permission of the Arab 
world. The best help the West can give is to strug- 
gle to promote the kind of mind which will grant 

the permission. (p. 289) 

The Church can perform a mediating and 
reconciliating role. “Such an embittered and 
complex situation has hope only because God 
is even now at work... .” (p. 297) “He has 
set His church to stand for three things: ;e- 
pentance for those who have gone astray, rec- 
onciliation for those who are estranged, and 
hope for those who are in despair.” (p. 298) 
God has His own purposes and His own time- 
table and we ought to begin to comprehend the 
meaning of our times, Dr. Baly asserts. God is 
a God of history and beyond history. 

Prophets are lonely men, but here is a book 
by a contemporary prophet whose friends will 
increase daily as this treatise gains the acquaint- 
anceship it deserves. 


@ Reverend Edward L. R. Elson is the Minister of the 
National Presbyterian Church in Washington, D. C. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A CRACKLE OF THORNS: EXPERIENCES IN THE 
Mippte East, by Sir Alec Seath Kirkbride. 
London: John Murray, 1956. 201 pages, 18 
illustrations. 21s. 


It is a matter of great regret that Sir Alec 
Kirkbride did not choose to write his autobiog- 
raphy, but these sketches from his thirty-nine 
years of service in the Middle East are nonethe- 
less helpful. There is such a paucity of material 
on Jordan, where Sir Alec spent the largest 
portion of these years, that any additions are 
welcome. Coming from the pen of a man so 
intimately connected with Jordan’s brief his- 
tory, even the incidents recorded are illumi- 
nating. 

The best are those which deal with the early 
years, in the opinion of this reviewer: the por- 
trait of Lawrence seems fair and just; the chap- 
ter on “Moab” contributes something unique; 
that on the ill-starred Sharif Husayn is moving, 
but the chapter on King ‘Abdallah adds little 
where much might have been added. 

@ Willizm Sands, Washington, D. C. 


Ecypt, IsRAEL AND THE GULF OF AQABA IN 
INTERNATIONAL Law, by L. M. Bloomfield, 
Q.C. Toronto: Carswell, 1957. 240 pages. 
$5.00. 


This book is a two-pronged attack on Egyp- 
tian restrictions against Israel-bound shipping 
in the Gulf of Aqaba. The first argument is 
that the 1949 armistice bars Egypt from con- 
tinuing a blockade associated with a state of 
war, an argument bolstered by the Security 
Council resolution of September 1, 1951, as 
well as, in part at least, by the Charter of the 
United Nations. However, this argument is not 
watertight, since precedents exist for continued 
blockade despite an armistice; after World War 
1, for instance, the Allied blockade of Germany 
was generally maintained for several months 
following the November 11, 1918 armistice. 
The second argument is weak at best: it is that 
Egypt has rights of administration but not 
sovereignty over the Sinai peninsula, and there- 
fore cannot claim territorial waters for the 
Sinai coast. The no-sovereignty proposition, on 
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behalf of which the author cites numerous dip- 
lomatic documents, fails (at least to the re- 
viewer) to be convincing. As for the no-terri- 
torial-waters corollary, Bloomfield does not 
support it adequately. Indeed, administering 
states have frequently claimed territorial wat- 
ers along their administered territories; Great 
Britain, for instance, claimed along the Pales- 
tine coast the usual three-mile limit, although 
she was merely the Mandatory Power and not, 
in the strict sense, a sovereign in Palestine. The 
author ends with a plea for internationaliza- 
tion of the Sinai area. 

Bloomfield has appended to his polemical es- 
say some seventeen documents bearing on the 
question; they form a useful, though not well- 
rounded, collection. The book as a whole is a 
partisan discussion of a complicated question; 
it pours no oil on Aqaba’s waters. 

@ Abraham M. Hirsch, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Five Per Cent, THE Story OF CALOUSTE 
GULBENKIAN, by Ralph Hewins. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, 1958. 261 pages. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Hewins has written what purports to be 
a biography of the late C. S. Gulbenkian who 
was the promoter and, at his death, still the 
owner of five per cent of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company group. Mr. Gulbenkian’s part in the 
intrigues and negotiations which led to the for- 
mation of the Iraq Petroleum Group was im- 
portant and constructive. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hewins, in his taste for 
sensationalism rather than research, has devoted 
much of his book to trivia. 

The oil story is based on a memorandum 
written by Mr. Gulbenkian to convince the 
other owners of the Company that his past 
contributions more than justified his 5% share 
of the enterprise. These so-called Memoirs will 
be a necessary appendix to any history of Mid- 
dle East oil. They do not, however, no matter 
how generously sprinkled through 261 pages 
of gossip, make a valid biography of Calouste 
Sarkis Gulbenkian who, to set one fact straight, 
was known to those who dealt with him as 
“The Old Gentleman” and not, except to Mr. 
Hewins, as “Mr. Five Per Cent.” 

@ 8B. B. Howard, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
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My Arapian Days anv Nicuts, by Eleanor 
T. Calverly. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1958. 180 pages. $2.95. 


Dr. Calverly has written a short, readable 
and interesting story on her twenty years of 
medical work in Kuwait between the years 1909 
and 1929. When the Calverlys first arrived 
there, the town was practically untouched by 
outside influences and Dr. Calverly well de- 
picts the difficulties of overcoming suspicion 
and the opposition of traditional attitudes. The 
Calverlys established the first primitive hospital 
and school based on modern methods. Then in 
1929 they had to leave. 

But fortune allowed them to return for a 
visit in 1955. Discovery of immense oil deposits 
had transformed the place. Kuwait now had 
broad highways, new modern hospitals, a col- 
lege, some 18,000 automobiles and traffic po- 
lice. Some former patients and students were 
now in positions of authority and were direct- 
ing the development program with intelligence 
and ability. The small beginnings of forty years 
earlier inaugurated by the British and Amer- 
icans were now bearing good fruit. Dr. Cal- 
sympathetic 


verly gives am accurate and 
description of one of the most rapid metamor- 
phoses through which any society has ever gone. 
@ Marjorie W. Wright, Washington, D. C. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
General 


Defense of the Middle East, by John C. Campbell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1958. $5.25. 

Documents on International Affairs, 1955, ed. by Noble 

Frankland. London: Oxford University Press, for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1958. 513 
pages. 60s. Includes documents pertaining to the Bagh- 
dad Pact formation, the Arab-Israeli conflict and the 
Bandung Conference. 
Sew for Myself, by Anthony Nutting. New York: 
Doubleday. $3.00. A report by the former British Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs on his trip to the 
Middle East after the Suez crisis. 

Middle Eastern Economic Relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion, Eastern Europe, and Mainland Ch:sa, by Robert 
Loring Allen. Charlottesville: University of Virginia 
Press, 1958. 128 pages; bibliography, appendices. $1.00. 
A survey from 1938 to 1956, includes valuable tables. 
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Oil om Troubled Waters, by W. Byford-Jones. Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Fla.: Transatlantic Arts, 1957. 255 
pages. $5.00. An eye-witness account of the Suez in- 
vasion. 

A Persian Spring, by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Philadelphia: 
Dufour Editions, 1958. 264 pages. $4.25. An artist- 
writer’s travels in Iran and Afghanistan. 

A Short History of the Middle East, by George E. Kirk. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 308 pages. 
$5.00. A revised and enlarged edition of a standard 
work. 

Tensions in the Middle East, ed. by Philip W. Thayer. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 360 pages. $5.50. 
Proceedings of the School of Advanced International 
Studies of The Johns Hopkins University conference 
on the Middle East. 

The University Teaching of Social Sciences—Statistics, 
ed. by P. C. Mahalanobis. Paris: UNESCO. $2.75. Cov- 
ers 25 countries including India, Israel, Lebanon, Pak- 
istan and Syria. 

Who’s Who in Egypt and the Near East; 1957-58, ed. by 
James Elwyn Blattner. New York: Heinman, 1958. 
680 pages. $16.00. 


Arab States 

Arabian Destiny, by Jacques Benoist-Méchin. Fair Lawn, 
N. J.: Essential Books, Inc., 1958. 308 pages; 
26 illus. $7.50. An account of British and American 
policy in Saudi Arabia with Ibn Sa‘ud as the central 
figure. 

Big Oil Man from Arabia, by Michael Cheney. New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1958. $4.95. Experiences dur- 
ing seven years in Saudi Arabia. 

Egyptien Years, by L. A. Tregenza. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 220 pages. $5.75. Description 
of the Nile and its agriculture and a journey into the 
Eastern Desert. 

A Fool Strikes Oil: Across Saudi Arabia, by Barbara Toy. 
London: John Murray, 1957. 18s. 

Forty Years in the Wilderness, by H. St. John B. Philby. 
London: Robert Hale Ltd., 1957. 30s. The story of the 
author’s banishment from Saudi Arabia. 

The Kingdom of Jordan, by Raphael Patai. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. 315 pages. $5.00. 
Based on the Human Relations Area Files Handbook 
edited by the author. 

People of the Reeds, by Gavin Maxwell. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 224 pages. $4.50. Study of 
the Marsh Arabs of Iraq. 


India 

A Barbarian in India, by Ralf Oppenhejm. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1958. $5.00. A report on India 
today. 

The Heart of India, by Alexander Campbell. New York: 
Borzoi Books, 1958. 352 pages. $5.00. A book about 
India’s leaders anc simple people. 

India and America: A Study of Their Relations, by 
Phillips Talbot and S$. L. Poplai. New York: Harper 
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& Brothers, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1958. 
193 pages. $3.75. Findings of a joint research program 
of the Council on Foreign Relations and the Indian 
Council on World Affairs. 

The New India: Progress Through Democracy, by the 
Planning Commission, Government of India. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1958. 396 pages. No price indicated. 

New India’s Rivers, by Henry C. Hart. New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1958. 315 pages. $4.50. 
Traces the rivers of India through history and points 
out their influence on the country’s culture. 

A Short History of India, by W. H. Moreland and Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee. London: Longmans, 1957. 594 
pages. 30s. India’s history from prehistoric times to 
independence. 

Une Sous-Caste de 1 ‘Inde du Sud: Organisation Sociale 
et Religion des Pramalai Kallar, by Louis Dumont. 
Paris: Mouton & Co., 1957. 419 pages; appendices. No 
price indicated. 

Speeches and Documents on the Indian Constitution, 
1921-47, by Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 900 pages. 
$11.95. 

A Time to be Happy, by Nayantara Sahgal. New York: 
Borzoi Books, 1958. 288 pages. $3.95. A novel of 
upper-class Indians during the struggle for independ- 
ence. 

Village Life in Northern India, by Oscar Lewis. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1958. 368 pages; 47 photos, 
32 tables, maps and charts. $7.50. Study of peasant 
life in the State of Delhi. 


Iran 


A Tar Heel in Iran, by Pollock Irwin. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Heritage House, 1957. 116 pages; illus. $2.75. A de- 
tailed description of scenes in the Near East. 


Israel 


Cultures in Conflict, by Raphael Patai. New York: 
Herzl Institute, 1958. Pamphlet. 74 pages. $.50. Three 
lectures on the socio-cultural problems of Israel and 
her neighbors. 

The Exiled and the Redeemed, by Itzak Ben-Zvi. Trans. 
from the Hebrew by Isaac A. Abbady. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publications Society of America, 1957. 348 
pages. $4.00. The President of Israel tells of the scat- 
tering of the Jewish tribes since ancient times and 
their reunion in modern-day Israel. 

Forum: For the Problems of Zionism, World Jewry and 
the State of Israel. New York: Jewish Agency for Pal- 
estine, 1957. Pamphlet. 93 pages. .75. 

The History of Israel, by Martin Noth. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1958. 452 pages. $7.50. Revised and 
enlarged edition. 

Israeli Shipping and Foreign Trade, by Baruch Boxer. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pamphlet. 
172 pages. $3.00. 
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. Kilometer Ninety-five, by Herbert Russcol and Margarit 
Banai. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 335 pages. 
$4.00. A novel of life in Israel during the struggle 
with Egypt. 

The Public Sector Accounts of Israel 1948/49 - 1954/55, 
by R. M. Barkay. Jerusalem: Falk Project for Eco- 
nomic Research, 1957. 2 volumes; 362 pages; tables, 
appendices. £1 1. 

The State of Israel, by L. F. Rushbrook Williams. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1958. $4.50. Description of the 
economic and social accomplishments of an aggregate 
state. 

Who’s Who in Israel, 1958. Tel Aviv: P. Mamlut, 1958. 
$10.00. Includes about 2,000 biographies. 


Libya 
A Fool in the Desert, by Barbara Toy. Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, Fla.: Transatlantic Arts, 1957. 192 pages. 


$4.50. An account of a seven-month trip through 
Libya. 


North Africa 


Amid My Alien Corn, by Betty Lussier. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1958. $3.95. Story of an American woman 
and her stay in Spanish Morocco. 

Ceux d’ Algérie, by Alguier, Barberot, Girardet and Mas- 
senet. Paris: Libraire Plon, 1957. 173 pages. 600 Fr. 
Discussion on the Algerian problem. 

Contre la Guerre Civile, by Edmond Michelet. Paris: 
Libraire Plon, 1957. 104 pages. 390 Fr. The Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Republic calls for a con- 
ciliatory solution to the Algerian problem. 

Nous Avons Encore des Héros, by Christiane Fournier. 
Paris: Libraire Plon, 1957. 237 pages. 630 Fr. A report 
on the lives of men and women with the French Army 
in Algeria. 

The Sleep of the Just, by Mouloud Mammeri. Trans. 
from the French by Len Ortzen. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1958. 228 pages. $3.50. Novel of life in Algeria. 

Trade Routes of Algeria and the Sahara, by Benjamin E. 
Thomas. Berkeley: University of California Publica- 
tions in Geography, 1957. 124 pages. $2.50. History 
of trade routes from Phoenician times to the present. 


Sudan 


The Camel’s Back, by Reginald Davies. Hollywood-by- 
the Sea, Fla.: Transatlantic Arts, 1958. $5.00. Service 
in the Rural Sudan. 


Archaeology, History 


Arab Contribution to Civilization, by Rom Landau. San 
Francisco: American Academy of Asian Studies, 1958. 
Monograph. 80 pages. $1.50. A short cultural history 
with preface by A. J. Arberry. 

Development of Islamic State and Society, by Mazherud- 
din Siddiqi. Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 1956. 
400 pages. Rs. 10/-. A social and economic history 
of the Muslims from the early days of Islam to the 
present. 
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The Golden Trade of the Moors, by E. W. Bovill. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 280 pages; 8 
maps. $7.00. An enlarged and revised edition of Care- 
vans of the Old Sahara. 

History of the Byzantine State, by George Ostrogorsky. 
Trans. by Joan Hussey. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1958. 548 pages; maps. $12.50. 
First American edition of an established classic. 

Mesopotemia (Iraq) (1600-1914), by Zaki Saleh. New 
York: Albert Daub & Co., 1958. $6.00. A study in 
British foreign affairs. 


Arts, Literature, and Linguistics 


Arabic Made Easy, by Mouncef Saheb-Ettaba and Caro- 
line Squire Saheb-Ettaba. New York: David McKay, 
1958. $3.00. Based on conversation method. 

Classical Persian Literature, by A. J. Arberry. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1958. $8.00. 

Glimpses of Mughal Architecture, ed. by A. Goswami. 
Introduction by Sir Jadumath Sarkar, text by S. K. 
Sardswati. New York: Wittenborn, ‘958. 119 pages; 
illus. $23.60. Historical background of medieval In- 
dian art and description of the origins, development 
and decline of Mughal art. 

Guide des Lieux de Pélerinage. by Abi’L-Hasan‘Ali B. 
Abi Bark al Harawi. Annotated trans. by Janine Sour- 
del-Thomine. Damascus: Institut Francais de Damas, 
1957. 228 pages. No price indicated. 

The Mevlidi Sherif, by Sileyman Chelebi. Trans. by Ly- 
man MacCallum. London: John Murray, 1957. 6s. 
Translation of 15th century Turkish poem. 


Textile Analysis: Developing Techniques im Egypt and 
the Near East, by Louisa Bellinger. Parts 5 & 6, Work- 
shop Notes 15 & 16. Washington: Textile Museum, 
1957. $1.20. 


Philosophy and Religion 
Hinduism: Its Meaning for the Liberation of the Spirit, 
by Swami Nikhilananda. World Perspective series, ed. 
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by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. 196 pages. $4.00. Survey of Hindu beliefs 
and customs for the general reader. 

History of Religions, by Elias Olan James. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 247 pages. $2.75. Survey 
from primitive times to the present, especially Zoro- 
astrianism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 

The Living Talmud, ed. & trans. by Judah Goldin. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 256 pages. 
$4.00. New translation of Pirke Abot and first English 
translation of Rishonim. 

Religious Thought of Sayyid Abmad Khan, by Bashir 
Ahmad Dar. Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 
1957. 296 pages. Rs. 8/-. 

The White Umbrella: Indian Political Thought from 
Manu to Gandbi, by D. Mackenzie Brown. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1958. 216 pages. $1.50. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Children of the Kibbutz, by Melford E. Spiro. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. Based on psycholog- 
ical and anthropological research. 

Ethiopia Today, by Ernest W. Luther. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. The author spent six years in 
Ethiopia as an economist for the State Bank. 

Hasidism and Modern Man, by Martin Buber. New York: 
Horizon Press. 

An Introduction to History, by Ibn Khaldin. Trans. by 
Franz Rosenthal. New York: Pantheon Books. An an- 
notated translation in three volumes. 

The Middle East in Transition, ed. by Walter Z. Laqueur. 
New York: Frederick Praeger. Thirty-four essays by 
outstanding authorities on the current Mid-Eastern 
political scene. 

The First Ten Years: A Diplomatic History of Israel, 
by Walter Eytan. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
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Traditional Islam in the Customs of the Turkic 
Peoples of Central Asia 


A. Bennigsen 


A CONFERENCE devoted to the archaeological G. P. Snesarev (Institute of Ethnography, 


and ethnological problems of Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan was held in Stalinabad, the cap- 
ital of the Tadjik SSR, from October 29 to 
November 4, 1956. The conference, which was 
organized by the Institutes of Ethnography and 
Material History of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, took up the study of six sep- 
arate problems, the last of which, and the one 
of greatest interest to us, concerned “religious 
survivals in the mores of the peoples of Central 
Asia and their role in contemporary life.” Four 
reports were presented on this subject: 

M. R. Rahimov (Academy of Sciences, 
Tadjik SSR): “Survival of ancient beliefs in 
the contemporary customs of the Tadjiks of 
Karategin and Darwaz.” 


Academy of Sciences, USSR) : “Some of the rea- 
sons for religious survivals among the Uzbeks 
of Khorezm.” 

S. Kamalov (Institute of Economic and Cul- 
tural Research, Karakalpak ASSR): “Islamic 
survivals and ancient traditions among the 
Karakalpaks.” 

O. A. Sukhareva (Academy of Sciences, Uz- 
bek SSR): “Some elements of sufism connected 
with shamanism.” 

These reports gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion in which the majority of Soviet ethno- 
logical and Islamic scholars, including Tolstov, 
Zhdanko, Vinnikov, and others, participated. 

G. P. Snesarev’s report, the most interesting 
of the four, was published in extenso in Sov- 


@ A. Bennigsen is in charge of instruction at the Centre des Hautes Etudes de |’Administration Musulmane and in 
charge of studies at the Direction de la Documentation de la Présidence du Conseil, at Paris. This article has been 


translated from the French by Helen Chavchavadze. 
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yetskaya Etnografiya (1957, No. 2, pp. 60-72) ; 
the same journal published a condensed analysis 
of the three remaining reports as well as the 
significant comments to which these reports 
gave rise. 

All four reports are the result of personal 
research carried out, for the most part, during 
the 1955-56 archaeological and ethnological 
expeditions in Central Asia. They are, therefore, 
based on first-hand information Snesarev’s re- 
port is one of exceptional interest, both for his 
numerous and often unnoticed observations on 
the survival of religious beliefs among the Mus- 
lims of Central Asia and for the candid quality 
of his comments. 

An interesting comparison can be drawn be- 
tween the observations of Snesarev and his 
colleagues made in 1956, and the investigation 
carried out by Richard Pipes among refugees 
from Central Asia, which was published in the 
Middle East Journal,’ and which deals with the 
religious situation before the war, that is, some 
fifteen years earlier. 


Persistence of religious beliefs 
All four reports acknowledge the extraor- 
dinary vitality of Muslim religious beliefs and 
criticize the official theory of the “natural dis- 
appearance” of these beliefs. 
“Over the years,” writes Snesarev, “the purely 
theoretical opinion has been formed that religious 
survivals in our times have lost their primary im- 
portance, that they are no longer deeply rooted in 
the people’s conscience and, having become mere 
matters of habit, are rapidly dying off.”2 
“This opinion is false,” Saesarev declares, “be- 
cause, though certain religious manifestations may 
have reached the disappearing stage, others survive 
and some are even at the stage of formation. .. .” 
According to Snesarev, present-day Central 
Asia presents a rich and varied picture of the 
vitality of religious survivals “which excludes 
all possibility of claiming that they are things 
of the past.” 

All the reports are equally in agreement in 
recognizing that these religious survivals will 
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not disappear by themselves,* that they must 
be destroyed. However, the reports all agree 
that present policy, which attempts to combat 
religious beliefs solely by means of propaganda 
and “scientific” persuasion, is totally ineffective. 
This declaration, which is not devoid of frank- 
ness, is particularly interesting. It is the first 
time that Soviet scholars explicitly admit the 
failure of more than twenty years of anti- 
Muslim propaganda. Snesarev presents his rea- 
sons for this avowal very intelligently. 


“Anti-religious education as it is presently con- 
ceived, that is, exclusively dedicated to scientific 
problems, does not reach certain aspects of the reli- 
gious conscience, such as concepts and rites, and 
loses, thereby, its efficacy by affording complete 
freedom of action to all sorts of religious influences. 

It is not fear of hurting the religious feelings of 
the believer which accounts for the limited scope 
of scientific anti-religious propaganda but rather 
ignorance of present conditions in the area where 
survival of religious beliefs exists.” 


What are the religious beliefs to which he 
refers? All four reports, and notably Snesarev’s, 
declare that orthodox Islam has been on the 
cecline since the establishment of the Soviet 
régime and that its impact on the faithful has 
decreased from year to year. 


“In the last decades, orthodox Islam has continued 
to become regularly and rapidly debilitated. Reli- 
gious dogma and codified ritual are losing their 
significance; the popularity of the mosque is dimin- 
ishing. The number of persons observing the Uraze 
(fast) and the rites of Kurban-Bairam is also dimin- 
ishing. 

This is understandable. The economic and political 
importance of Islam under the khanates of Central 
Asia was great; its influence on juridical institutions 
and schooling was strong. With the collapse of its 
very foundations, orthodox Islam rapidly lost ground. 
The number of persons with a knowledge of Ar- 
abic—the language of Muslim theology and of the 


q diminishes from year to year.” 





This seems to be a fair analysis; it confirms 
along general lines the results of Richard Pipes’ 
investigation. It is certainly true that the num- 
ber of persons knowing Arabic diminishes from 


. R. Pipes: “Muslims of Soviet Central Asia.” Middle East Journal, Vol. 9, Nos. 2-3, Spring-Summer, 1955. 


. Sovyetshkaya Etnografiya, op. cit., p. 60. 


. Rahimov, op. cit., p. 61. 


1 
2 
3. Rahimov, op. cit., p. 153, Snesarev, p. 61. 
4 
5 


- Op. cit., pp. 61-62. 
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year to year since the only medresseh in the 
Soviet Union educating qualified servants to the 
Muslim cult, the Medresseh Mir Arab of Buk- 
hara, had only 105 pupils in 1956, an absurd 
figure in proportion to some 25 million Muslims 
in the Soviet Union. 

Snesarev, however, himself modifies this pes- 
simistic picture of a conservative and ailing 
Islam by suggesting by innuendos the existence 
of reform movements at the very heart of 
Soviet Islam. 

“A religious movement,” writes Snesarev, “is be- 
ing born before our very eyes in the regions where 
Islam was once widespread. This movement strives 
to adapt the religion to present conditions; it ac- 
cepts every compromise and attempts to modernize 
Muslim dogmas.”® 
In addition to this, he presents various hy- 

potheses to demonstrate that orthodox Islamic 
life retains, even among Soviet Muslims, cer- 
tain little-known facts which escape the con- 
trol of the authorities. In this connection, 
Snesarev cites the existence of “non-official” 
mollahs, not appointed by the spiritual direc- 
torship in Tashkent but elected by the believers 
themselves, who totally escape the control of 
the directorship. 

It also appears that Muslim brotherhoods, 
officially dissolved, continue to exist; Kamalov 
speaks of the “influence of the ishans (leaders 
of brotherhoods) in Karakalpakistan,”’ while 
Snesarev discloses the existence of feminine 
“brotherhoods.” He describes one which ex- 
isted in 1956 in the Khanki district of the 
Khorezm region where the members met peri- 
odically to celebrate the Sufi djabr (zikr) .* 

The manifestations of orthodox Islam worry 
the Soviet observers less than the survival of 
deeper religious beliefs and customs which very 
often date back to the pre-Islamic era. 

“As regards the survival of religious beliefs exist- 

. op. cit., p. 60. 

. op. cit., p. 153. 

. op. cit., p. 65. 

. Snesarev, p. 61. 

. Snesarev, p. 61. 

. Snesarev, p. 61 and Rahimov, p. 153 
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ing in Uzbekistan .. . it must be noted that we are 
dealing not only with orthodox Islam, but above all 
with that peculiar syncretistic religion which re- 
sulted, in former times, from the fusion of Islam 
with a complex of pre-Islamic beliefs. . . . Islam 
was superimposed on several layers of more ancient 
religious concepts and, by adopting several particu- 
larities of Mazdaism, it assumed certain character- 
istic traits which distinguish it from the Islam of 
other peoples. Some pre-Islamic beliefs were never 
adopted by Islam and continue to exist parallel 
to it.” 

By the admission of all the Soviet observers, 
this religious “complex” is more unyielding than 
official Islam because “it has always been deeply 
rooted in family mores, the most conservative 
segment of society.”"” 

How are these beliefs manifested? Snesarev 
enumerates them at length: 

They are, to start with, the manifestations 
of fetichism: carrying of amulets, magic 
prophylactic ceremonies, vencration of barely 
Islamisized feminine deities such as Ambar-Ana, 
Bii-Fotyma, and others; residues of the to- 
temic cult, magical ceremonies for the expul- 
sion of demons, etc. . . .2" 

The ancestors’ cult also continued to exist; 
its present-day manifestation is the cult of 
stones, trees and springs.'* The cult of Muslim 
saints (pir), once widely prevalent in Turkis- 
tanic Islam, is not, as Snesarev rightly points 
out, of Muslim origin but was adopted by 
Islam; the veneration of mazars (tombs of 
saints) remains, at the present time, as strong 
as in the past. 


Snesarev indicates the principal pilgrimage 
sites of Khorezm: the mazar of Palvan-Ata at 
Khiva, the Sultan Vais mazar, the Azver-Baba 
mazar at Kunya-Urgench, the sanctuary of 
Muradjat in the Sultan-Uizdag mountains; he 
also observes that many others exist all over 
Khorezm,"* frequented, for the most part, by 


. Rahimov, on the beliefs of the Tadjiks of Karategin and Darwaz, p. 153. 


. id., p. 64. 
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women. In his report, Rakhmanov notes the 
existence of similar sites in Tadjikstan."* 


The “shamanist” ritual, which closely re- 
sembles and served as a model for the zikr 
of Sufi brotherhoods, also persists. Snesarev 
speaks of the shamans, numerous men and 
women who travel about the countryside hold- 
ing magical séances, lasting from two to three 
hours with an average audience of from fifteen 
to twenty women. 


Sometimes the audience is larger; Snesarev 
cites as an example a séance which he attended 
at the mazar of Azver-Baba in Kunya-Urgench 
in 1954. He declares that “the influence of the 
shamans on the audience was impressive.””* He 
further asserts that in the districts of Khiva 
and Khanki, where he did his research, it is 
common practice among the population to call 
upon the shamans in cases of illness or family 
misfortune. He contends that all of his in- 
digenous sources understood perfe<tly the mean- 
ing of every action involved ia the shamanist 
ritual “which peremptorily refutes,” as he per- 
tinently declares, “the opinion that religious 
survivals have lost their meaning.””!* 


Lastly, Islamic and pre-Islamic religious sur- 


vivals are particularly strong in the domain of 
family rites. 


The birth of a child is always the occasion 
for religious celebrations (toi) and for orthodox 
Muslim rites. The reading of prayers and pa- 
rental benediction administered by either “off- 
cial” or “non-official” mollabs are faithfully 


observed.’ Circumcision is generally prac- 
tised.** 


14. id., p. 153. 
15. id., p. 65. 
. id., p. 65. 
. id., Snesarev, p. 63. 
. id., Kamalov, p. 154. 
. id., Snesarev, p. 64. 
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Religious marriage, according to Snesarev, is 
“a widespread” phenomenon’ in Khorezm, and 
“the marriage rites are barely distinguishable 
from those observed thirty years ago.” This 
ritual has kept its archaic character and includes 
certain magical rites for the protection of the 
young couple against evil influences. The mo- 
ment of greatest importance, the nikah,”” is 
obligatorily presided over by a mollab and takes 
place several days after the marriage celebra- 
tion (toi) in the presence of a very limited 
number of close relatives and in absolute se- 
crecy. 

“One might think,” writes Snesarev, “that these 
precautions are taken in order to keep secret the 
religious ceremony and the presence of the mollab, 
which could, under the present circumstances, com- 
promis« the betrothed and their parents in the eyes 
of Soviet society. . . . In reality these precautions 
are taken for entirely different reasons; they are duc 
exclusively to the fear of evil magical acts which 
could pervade the house during the mikah cere- 
mony.”"21 
Snesarev and Kamalov point, moreover, the 

continued vitality of matrimonial customs such 
as marriage of minor girls, payment of kalym 
in a disguised form, Kaitarma, etc... .** 


Reasons for the survival of religious beliefs 


Confronted by the persistence of religious 
customs forty years after the establishment of 
the Soviet regime, in spite of the most varied 
efforts to uproot them, Soviet scholars are 
asking themselves the reasons for this extra- 
ordinary vitality. One must do justice to the 
specialists who participated in the Stalinabad 
conference; they did not seck refuge behind 


. In Uzbek, this Arabic term has a very limited meaning, that of the actual religious ceremony (signing of 


the marriage contract and consecration). 
21. p. 64. 


22. The kalym is the sum deposited by the young man with the parents of his fiancee. This custom, once 
widespread, is officially forbidden by Soviet legislation. By virtue of the custom of the Kaitarma, several days after 
the marriage the young woman returns to her parental house and remains there until the halym has been paid in 


full. 
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the classic slogans of insufficient propaganda, 
agitation within the population, lack of vigi- 
lance in party organizations, nor, indeed, the 
activity of “enemies of the people.” They cou- 
rageously exposed the real reason: total igno- 
rance on the part of Soviet sociological science, 
and by inference the authorities, of the interior 
organization of Muslim society. They disclose 
the surprising fact that, for forty years, Muslim 
society has lived its own life, intact and inac- 
cessible to every action from the outside. 
Snesarev and his colleagues support this argu- 
ment with the most surprising and precise 
details. These constitute genuine revelations for 
Western observers. 


All the participants at the conference ob- 
served that “Soviet science has not yet touched 
on the deep causes for the survival of religious 
beliefs”** and some of them went so far as to 
say that Soviet science was unacquainted with 
the basic social structure of Muslim society. In 
this connection, O. A. Sukhareva (Academy of 
Sciences, Uzbek SSR), commenting on the re- 
port of T. A. Zhdanko (Institute of Ethnog- 
raphy, Academy of Sciences, USSR), declares 
that “this last (report), which examines the 
structure of sub-fragments of Karakalpak clans, 
has finally found the way towards a compre- 
hension of social-economic reality in Muslim 
society.””*4 


The vitality of the society’s traditional 


structure 


We find the most interesting information on 
the conservation of traditional structures in 
Muslim society in Snesarev’s report. 


“Certain observers,” he writes, “justly consider 
‘public opinion’, which obliges individuals and fam- 
ilies to observe ancient religious traditions, to be the 
reason for the survival of religious beliefs. But eth- 
nographers do not explain the basis of this ‘public 
opinion’ nor do they explain in which segments of 
society it originates.”’25 


Snesarev calls attention to the fact that since 


. Statement by A. M. Byelyenitsuiy, id., p. 154. 

. Statement by O. A. Sukhareva, id., p. 154. 

. Statement by Snesarev, p. 67. 

. Snesarev, p. 68. 

. id., p. 69. The eshullysy is often a person of note: 
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it can not originate in the urban or rural organ- 
isms of collective production, it can only lie 
in the “social institutions of the past which 
are perpetrated in the shape of relics—but very 
inveterate relics.” 

As an example, Snesarev analyzes the basic 
traditional structure of Uzbek society in 
Khorezm. 

The basic social segment is the elat, a clan 
fragment in which all the members descend 
from the same eponymous ancestor. The elat 
is formed, on an average, of from twenty to 
forty families. Each member is fully conscious 
of belonging to the elat. Within the elat, the 
large undivided patriarchal family is conserved 
almost intact; the sons, even those who are 
grown-up and married, do not leave the pater- 
nal house until the death of the father. Snesarev, 
nevertheless, observes the very recent tendency 
to dismember the family before the death of 
the father. All the members of the elat inhabit 
the same village; they are buried in the same 
cemetery, and they very rarely leave the elat 
to live on the land of a neighboring elat. 

Each elat has a “council of elders” (eshully) 
which at one time directed the whole economic, 
juridical and religious life of the elat and which 
still holds meetings (kengash) to decide the 
principal problems of the community: marriage, 
circumcision, house-building.?® The council of 
elders appoints from among its most respected 
members a “president” (eshullysy: ancient of 
ancients) who holds the prerogatives once in- 
vested in the aksakal. Snesarev observes that 
all the members of the elat owe him “absolute 
obedience.””?* 

Each eshully has either a mollab or an old 
man—with a knowledge of religious rites and 
a little Arabic—called a mollab, who presides 
at marriage and burial ceremonies. 

Finally, in each elat two persons, one man 
and one woman, are charged with the special 
task of watching over the preservation of tra- 


president of a soviet or local production couneil. 
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ditions; the khodym keeps watch over the 
women, the peikal over the men. Khodym and 
peikal are either appointed by the eshullysy 
from the poorest families of the elat or they 
are elected at public meetings by all the mem- 
bers of the elat. 

Snesarev indicates that the elat institution 
is not limited to the Uzbeks of Khorezm; the 
same institution can also be found among the 
neighboring Karakalpaks, Turkmens, and Ka- 
zakhs.?* 

It is, then, within this archaic but living 
social segment, which has not yet been en- 
croached upon by the modernization movement, 
that the religious traditions take root. 

“The importance of the elefs,” writes Snesarev, 

“is much greater than one thinks at first glance. 

. Ie is there that the residues of the past are 
conserved: religious beliefs, customs. The elat is 


the barrier preventing new ideas and attitudes from 
penetrating into the families.”29 


Snesarev also emphasizes the extraordinary 
importance of the feminine element in the con- 
servation of religious beliefs. “The woman lives 
in an isolated world, impervious to every in- 
fluence. She is, even more than in the past, the 


guardian of religious traditions.” Snesarev ex- 
plains this phenomenon by the “backward 
state” of the indigenous women due to the 
absence or weakness of all educational efforts 
and also to the persistence of a “feudal atti- 
tude” in the men. In some families they still 
observe many ancient customs, among them a 
taboo against the daughter-in-law’s addressing 
her father-in-law for a period of many years. 
The women rarely participate in collective life 
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though they constitute the principal manual 
labour of the kolkhozes. They are almost never 
promoted to positions of responsibility, not only 
because of the opposition of the men, but be- 
cause they themselves refuse this honor.*° 


Persistence of traditional corporative 
organizations 

If the conservation of the traditional struc- 
ture among the rural clans is not particularly 
surprising, Snesarev’s information on the Mus- ' 
lim workers’ milieu in the cities is actually sen- 
sational. 

Through his investigation of the urban cen- 
ters of Khiva and Khanki,*! Snesarev is able 
to state that religious traditions in these centers 
are also very much alive. They do not lie in the 
basic social segment but in the religious rituals 
of the ancient traditional corporations which 
have been conserved within the present Soviet 
cooperative organizations. 

“One might think,” writes Snesarev, “that we are 
dealing with phenomena in the distant past which 
have not existed since the disappearance of the 
ancient artisans’ corporations. But the facts prove 
the contrary.”32 
According to Snesarev, not a single “arti- 

sanal” profession®™ exists today which does not 
preserve some elements of the ancient rites of 
initiation. The ritual of admittance at the grade 
of master (usta) is observed almost every- 
where and retains its religious character inas- 
much as a mollab must be present for the cere- 
mony. Each corporation piously preserves the 
cult of its guardian saint (pir): collective 
prayers are held every Thursday night and oc- 


28. Other Soviet ethnographers have noted the extraordinary vitality of the traditional structure of society 


among the Muslims of Central Asia. According to G. A. Korbe: “Kultura i byt Kazakhskovo Kolkhoznovo aula” 
(Sovyetskaya Etnografiya, No. r, 1950, p. 86), the Kazakhs of Bel'baser Kolhoz (Djambul region) faithfully 
observe the laws of exogamy and never marry within their own clan fragment (rum). It is still more curious to 
note that the same customs are observed by the Kirghiz mine workers in the coal centers of Kyzyl-Kiya (cf. 
M. Abramzon: “Proshloye i nastoyaschoye Kirghiz Kikh shakhterov Kyzyl Kiya” (Sovyetskaya Etnografiya, No. 
4, 1954, p. 74). 

29. p. 70. 

50. p. 66. 


31. Khiva is, at the present time, the chief town of the district of the same name in Khorezm Oblast, Uzbek 
SSR. This town has three industrial etsablishments, five secondary and grade schools, some professional schools for 
young workers and agriculturist, one technical school, one school of medicine, one teachers’ training school for girls. 

32. p. 70. 

33. The Russian term “artisanal profession” has a very broad meaning: it includes all the “technical” profes- 
sions which are not strictly industrial: mechanics, chauffeurs, boatmen, hairdressers, carpenters, etc. . . . 
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casionally the masters meet to read the religious 
statutes of their profession (risala). These 
statutes, which are drafted in Arabic, are gen- 
erally transmitted orally. 

To illustrate the vitality of corporative tra- 
ditions, Snesarev describes some of the new 
professions created since the establishment of 
the Soviet regime. The taxi drivers of Khiva, 
for instance, have formed a closed corporation, 
which has its own pir, Hazrat Daud (Saint 
David). New drivers are only admitted into 
the profession after a ritual ceremony of initi- 
ation has been performed including a ritual 
benediction (fatiba) of the apprentice by the 
eldest master. Another profession, that of the 
sailors of the Amu-Darya fleet, has revived the 
traditions and ritual of the ancient corporation 
of boatmen, which no longer exists today.™ 


Lastly, even today the relations between 
masters and apprentices are governed by the 
ancient corporative statutes in the majority of 
“artisanal” professions, and the apprentices re- 
main economically dependent on the masters. 

Snesarev observes that Soviet cooperatives of 
production, having revived the traditions of 
initiation of the ancient corporations, remain 
closed cells, hardly accessible to outside influence 
and possessed of a whole complex system of 
religious traditions. 


Conclusion 


The Stalinabad conference and the latest 
works of Soviet ethnologists reveal an unforeseen 
actuality. Muslim society has remained very 
nearly intact despite forty years under the 
Soviet regime. The Soviet way of life has hardly 
penetrated it. The conclusion drawn by Soviet 
scholars is logical: they contend that one can 
not effectively combat religious survivals 


34. Snesarev, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
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“which dim the people’s conscience and prevent 
their becoming active participants in the work 
of Communist edification,” unless the society 
is radically transformed. 

In order to transform this society, one must 
first understand it and Snesarev and his col- 
leagues contend that, up until now, Soviet so- 
ciology has made small progress along this line. 
Muslim society continues to be an unknown 
world even for Soviet specialists. 

They further contend, however, that the 
anti-religious struggle must be seriously and 
urgently resumed, in view of the fact that 
atheistic education has hardly obtained con- 
clusive results up to this time. Some of these 
scholars propose new means to solving this prob- 
lem: improvement of medical equipment to 
compete with the shaman healers, intensifica- 
tion of anti-religious propaganda among the 
academic youth and “activation” of the women 
who must be emancipated and integrated into 
political and economic life. Kamalov asks for 
mobilization of rural public opinion to combat 
traditions of the past. Tolstov, the president of 
the Institute of Orientalism of the Academy of 
Sciences, USSR, goes even further in his de- 
mand for the application of stern measures of 
administrative pressure aimed at destroying reli- 
gious traditions in the corporations. 

Snesarev, still more vigorous, proposes that 
the traditional structure of Muslim society be 
destroyed by disbanding and dispersing the 
clans; this measure, among others, suggests the 
destruction of the old villages and the construc- 
tion of new ones. It is therefore possible that 
the Soviet authorities are on the verge of a new 
offensive against the Muslims of Central Asia; 
and it appears that this offensive will bring with 
it, as in the ‘thirties, measures of administrative 


and police pressure. 
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“The primitive Ma‘dan, building cathedral-like houses 
of reeds, share a watery domain with buffalos and 
wild boar.” 

10533 WILKINSON, JON. “Oxford University expedi- 
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10613 JUNGFLEISCH, M. “Ow et comment furent 
fabriqués les poids jetons et estampilles arabes en verre.” 
Cahiers de Tunisie 4, no. 1 (1956) 91-4. 

10614 KANTOR, HELENE J. “Goldwork and orna- 
ments from Iran.” Cincinnati Art Mus. Bull. 5 (O ’57) 
9-20. Gold and silver pieces belonging to the Ziwiye 
treasure (Persia, 8/7th cent. A.D.) and gold jewelry 
and vase of the Achaemenid period—all in the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum. 

10615 MASSIGNON, LOUIS. “Les sept dormants d’- 
Ephése . . . en Islam et en chrétienté.” Rev. d’Etudes 

1957, 1-11. Addenda to 2 earlier articles on 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, especially in Eastern 
and Western art and veneration. 

10616 MAYOR A. HYATT. “The gifts that made the 
museum.” Bull. Metropolitan Mus. of Art 16, (N °57) 
85-106. Includes a discussion of fine Persian and Syrian 
pottery bowls of the Iith to 13th cent. from the 
Horace Havemeyer Collection and 2 Persian drawings 
from the second half of the 16th cent. given to the 
Museum by George D. Pratt. 

10617 MEREDITH-OWENS, G. M. “An Ottoman pat- 
ent of protection.” Brit. Mus. Quart. 21 (Jl °S7) 
33-5. Account of a berdt written in small Divani hand 
with the tughra of Mehmed IV (1648-87) a propos 
of a new English consul—William Prideaux—for 
Smyrna and environment, dated 1069/1658-59. 

10618 MEUNIER, JEAN. “Le Grand Riad et les bati- 
ments saadiens du Badi' 4 Marrakech selon le plan 
publié par Windus.” Héspéris 44, no. 1-2 (1957) 
129-34. 

10619 PIRENNE, JACQUELINE. “Le rinceau dans 
lévolution de l'art sud-arabe.” Syria 34, no. 1-2 
(1957) 99-127, Comparative archeological study based 
on Greco-Roman material of the 2nd to 4th cent. 

10620 RANDALL, RICHARD H., JR. “Lusterware of 
Spain.” Metropolitan Mus. of Art 45 (Je °S7) 213-21. 
A survey, illustrated with 14 figures, of a large col- 
lection of 15th cent. Hispano-Moresque pottery vessels 
with luster decorations, the earliest with pseudo-Arabic 
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inscriptions and designs of Muslim derivation. They 
were part of the William Randolph Hearst collection. 

10621 ROBINSON, B. W. “The earliest illustrated 
manuscript of Nizimi's” Orient. Art, new series, 3 (au- 
tumn °57) 96-103. A copy of the Sheraf-naéma-yi 
Iskandari illuminated by an older, second-rate artist 
who did the large scale miniatures and a younger artist 
of great merit who did the marginal paintings. 

10622 RORIMER, JAMES J. “Review of the year 1956- 
1957.” Bull. Metropolitan Mus. of Art 16 (O °57) 
35. Contains illustration of Persian bronzes of the 12th 
cent. B.C. and the 13th cent. A.D., a gold Achaemenian 
drinking cup, a Parthian terracotta head of a man, two 
Persian miniatures, ef al. 

10623 RYCKMANS, G. “Inscriptions sud-arabes.” Mu- 
séon 70, no. 1-2 (1957) 97-126. 

10624 SCHACHT, JOSEPH. “Notes mozabites.” al- 
Andalus 22, no. 1 (1957) 1-20. Deals with Abiadite 
mosques in the Mzab and cemeteries. 

10625 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “A luster bowl 
from Gurgan.” Bull. Cleveland Mus. of Art 44 (N 
$7) 196-7. After a short account of the northeast 
Iran site, the author gives a description of a fine luster 
plate with a seated youth holding a beaker, placed on 
an arabesque ground. The piece is dated late 12th or 
early 13th cent. 

10626 VAN DEN BRANDEN, A. “L’unité de l’alphabet 
thamoudéen.” Studia Islamica 7 (1957) 5-27. Despite 
the greater variety of writing in the 200 odd inscrip- 
tions—which are closely linked to the history of cen- 
tral and southern Arabia—a detailed examination re- 
veals a basic underlying unity of the alphabet. Internal 
evolution was responsible for the surface diversity. 

10627 VIRE, F. “Dénéraux, estampilles et poids musul- 
mans en verre en Tunisie.” Cahiers de Tunisie 4, no. 
4 (1956) 17-90. Describes 175 items in the collection 
of H. H. Abdul-Wahab. 

10628 WALKER, JOHN. “Oriental coins.” Brit. Mus. 
Quart. 21 (Jl °57) 46-8. Five silver coins of rare type 
and a gold gupta coin of King Kumaragupta I (414- 
455 A.D.) 


LANGUAGE 


10629 JANSKY, H. “Sprachunterricht und  sprach- 
geschichte in der Turkologie.” W.Z.K.M. 53, no. 1-2 
(1956) 97-103. 

10630 KONONOV, A. N. “On the complex subordinate 
clause with conjunction in Turkish.” (in Russian) 
Krat. Soob. Inst. Vost. 22 (1956) 13-18. 

10631 KURDOEV, K. K. “Numerative words in Kurd- 
ish.” (in Russian) Krat. Soob. Inst. Vest. 22 (1956) 
28-36. 

10632 PELLAT, C. “Un fait d’expressivité en arabe: 
Pith.” Arabica 4 (My °57) 131-49. An analysis of 
this stylism to achieve emphasis. It involves directly 
appending to a noun or adjective an otherwise non- 
existing rhyme word, ic. basanun basanun, “marvel- 


ously handsome.” 
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10633 TIETZE, A. “Slavische lehnwérter in der tiirk- 
ischen volkssprache.” Oriens 10, no. 1 (1957) 1-47. 
Systematic discussion of the degree to which the vari- 
ous Slavic languages have contributed to the spoken 
Turkish idiom; the geographic distribution of the 
borrowings; the classification of the vocabulary; the 
formal changes undergone by the words. 


LITERATURE 


10634 ALKAEVA. L. O. “Tevfik Fikret.” (in Russian) 
Krat. Soob. Inst. Vost. 22 (1956) 45-55. Outline of 
the motifs of Fikret’s poetry (1867-1915). 

10635 BABAEV, A. A. “Some problems of post-war pro- 
gressive Turkish literature.” (in Russian) Kraft. Soob. 
Inst. Vost. 22 (1956) 37-44. Chiefly on the work of 
Orhan Veli (1914-1950). 

10636 BANNERTH, E. “Der diwin des magribinischen 
sufi Su'aib Abi Madjan (gest. 1197/98 n. Chr.).” 
W.Z.K.M. $3, mos. 1-2, 3-4 (1956, 1957) 28-56, 
237-66). 

10637 GHAZI, M. F. “La littérature d’imagination en 
arabe du II*/VIII® au V°/XI® siécles.” Arabica 4 (My 
$7) 164-78. Comments on prose writings listed in the 
Fibrist of Ibn al-Nadim, which are almost totally ig- 
nored in the works dealing with Arabic literature. 

10638 KLIASHTORINA, V. B. “Folklore genres in 
Iran’s democratic poetry in the revolutionary period 
1905-11.” (in Russian) Krat. Soob. Inst. Vost. 22 
(1956) 56-65. 

10639 KRENN, HELENE. “Bemerkungen zu versen von 
Nizami’s epos Hosrou und Sirin.” W.Z.K.M. 53, no. 
1-2 (1956) 92-6. On verses 332-9 in Duda’s edition. 

10640 MANSUROGLU, M. “Seyyad Hamza’nin bes 
manzumesi.” Oriens 10, no. 1 (1957) 48-70. Five 
poems by the 13th cent. author edited and annotated. 

10641 MIKLUHO-MAKLAI. “On the origin of the 
‘Complement’ of Attars Tazhkirat al-Avliya.” (in Rus- 
sian) Krat. Soob. Inst. Vost. 22 (1956) 19-27. Using a 
Tashkent MS dated 1299, the author concludes that 
the Complement was originally part of a book by Ah- 
mad at-Tisi. 

10642 ZOPPOTH, G. “Muhammad ibn Mangli, ein 
agyptischer offizier und schriftsteller des 14. jhr.” 
W.Z.K.M. $3, no. 3-4 (1957) 288-99. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


10643 BAUSANI, ALESSANDRO. “Islamic studies in 
Italy in the XIX-XX century.” J. Pak. Hist. S./5/10 
(57) 185-99. An account of the work of some of the 
major Italian orientalists—Amari, Cusa, Schiaparelli, 
Guidi, Santillana, and Caetani. 

10644 GRASSMUCK, GEORGE. “Selected materials on 
Iraq and Jordan.” Amer. Pol. Science Rev. 51 (D °57) 
1067-90. This valuable paper not only serves as a 
bibliographical tool but also undertakes to “search out 
and identify . . . patterns in the formation and de- 
velopment” of political documents. 
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10645 LEIDEN, CARL. “What to Read on the Middle 
East.” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 84 (Ja °58) 99-102. 
The sources discussed in the paper make “a good start- 
ing point.” 

10646 MACRO, ERIC. “The Yemen.” R.C.A.J. 45 (Ja 
58) 43-51. A review of some 200 recent books and 
articles on various phases of the country. 

10647 VAN LEEUWEN, A. “Essai de bibliographie de 
l'eau en Tunisie.” 1.B.L.A. 20, no. 2 (1957) 173-97. 
Classified listing, chiefly of articles. 


BIOGRAPHY 


10648 “Levi Provencal 1894-1956." Cabiers de Tunisie 
4, no. 1 (1956) 7-15. 

10649 BERTELS, E. E. “V. A. Gordlevskii.” (in Rus- 
sian) Krat. Soob. Inst. Vost. 22 (1956) 3-6. Obituary 
of the well-known Turcologist (1876-1956). 

10650 CARRUTHERS, DOUGLAS. “Reminiscences of 
Gertrude Bell.” R.C.A.J. 45 (Ja "58) 52-7. Some notes 
on the famous Englishwoman’s trip across Northern 
Arabia just before World War I and the dénouement 
of the struggle between Ibn Rashid and Ibn Sa‘ud. 

10651 HOLT, P. M. “The study of Arabic historians in 
seventeenth century England: the background and 
work of Edward Pococke.” B.S.O.A.S. 19, no. 3 
(1957) 444-55. The significance of Pococke’s work lies 
in the fact that he “helped change the image of Islam 
in Christian and European minds . . . by the refutation 
of fables . . . and by demonstrating that Islam and 
Muslim civilization were worthy of serious study by 
educated men.” 

10652 TERRASSE, HENRI, “William Marcais (1872- 
1956).” Héspéris 44, no. 1-2 (1957) 7-20. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


10653 AKALIN, L. S. Erzurum bilmeceleri. Oriens 
10, no. 1 (1957) 160-1. (P. N. Boratov). 

10654 ARBERRY, A. J. The seven odes, the first 
chapter in Arabic literature. Arabica 4 (My '57) 
194-6. (Ch. Pellat). 

10655 ARBERRY, A. J. 


The Koran interpreted. 
Welt des Islams 5, no. 1-2 (1957) 121-2. (R. 


Paret). An exemplary literal translation. 

10656 BERGER, MORROE. Bwreaucracy and so- 
ciety in modern Egypt. Mid. East. Aff. 8 (D.'57) 
423-4. (A. T. J. Matthews). A critical review 
of the method and conclusions of the author's study 
of the upper echelons of the civil service. 

10657 BIRKELAND, H. The legend of the open- 
ing of Mubammed’s breast. Oriens 10, no. 1 
(1957) 186-8. (H. Birkeland). An auto-resumé, 
and a plea for a critical study of the isnad. 

10658 BIYIKLIOGLU, T. Trakyada milli miicadele 
1-Il. Welt des Islams 5, no. 1-2 (1957) 149-52. 
(G. Jaschke). First of six volumes of an impor- 
tant and well-documented work. 
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10659 BLOOMFIELD, L.M. Egypt, Savaah, and the 
Gulf of Aqaba in international law. Mid. East. Aff. 
9 (Ja 58) 20-1. (O. J. Lissitzyn). “A useful 
but not exhaustive collection of materials on the 
Gulf of Aqaba’s legal situation.” 

10660 BRUNEL, R. Le monachisme errant dans 
l'lslam. Cahiers de Tunisie 4, no. 1 (1956) 
148-9. (E. Dermenghem). 

10661 CORBIN, HENRY. Avicenne et le récit 
visionnaire. BS.O.A.S. 19, no. 3 (1957) 585-6. 
(S. Van den Bergh). 

10662 COSTA, A. and LOCKART, L. Persia. 
Oriente Mod. 37 (Ag-S 57) 619. (Francesco 
Gabrieli). 

10663 CRAGG, K. The call of the minaret. Welt 
des Islams 5, no. 1-2 (1957) 154-6. D. Van der 
Meulen ). 

10664 CRESSWELL, K. A. C. A bibliography of 
Muslim architecture in North Africa (excluding 
Egypt). Syria 34, no. 1-2 (1957) 193-4. (Gas- 
ton Wiet). The reviewer supplies additional titles. 

10665 DA SMIRNE, ANGELICO P. Nuovo 
dizionario turco-italiano. Welt des Islams 5, no. 
1-2 (1957) 145-6. (G. Jaeschke). 

10666 DAVIDSON, BASIL. Turkistan alive. 
R.C.A.J. 45 (Ja 58) 82-4. (C. P. Skrine). 

10667 DIETRICH, A. Zum drogenhandel im 
islamischen Aegypten. W.Z.K.M. 53, no. 3-4 
(1957) 329-30. (H. L. Gottschalk). 

10668 DIETRICH, A. Arabische briefe aus der 
papyrussammlung der Hamburger Staats- und Uni- 
versitats Bibliothek. Oriens 10, no. 1 (1957) 188. 
(Cl. Cahen). 

10669 DUNCAN, J. S. R. The Sudan's path to 
independence. Mid. East. Aff. 8 (D °57) 421-2. 
(Harold MacMichael). The author was a member 
of the Sudan Political Service. 

10670 EBERHARD, W. Minstrel tales from south- 
western Turkey. Oriens 10, no. 1 (1957) 176-9. 
(P. N. Boratav). 

10671 EDMONDS, C. J. Kurds, Turks, and Arabs. 
R.C.A.J. 45 (Ja 58) 77-8. “Fascinating readings 
. . . particularly for those interested in the Kurds, 
their language, literature and character and aspira- 
tions.” The author was senior Kurdish adviser to 
the Iraqi Government for many years. 

10672 ELLIS, HARRY B. Heritage of the desert. 
Mid. East. Aff. 8 (D "57) 422-3. (Dana Adams 
Schmidt). “The theme .. . is the burden of feudal- 
ism among the Arabs . . . on the whole “a bal- 
anced panorama . . . about the Arab Middle East.” 

10673 FARES, BISHR. L’art sacré chez un primitif 
musulman. Syria 34, nos. 1-2 (1957) 201-3. (Ivan 
Stchoukine ) . 

10674 FARHADI, ABD-UL-GHAFOR. Le persan 
— en Afghanistan. B.S.O.A.S. 19, no. 3 (1957) 
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10675 FEDDEN, ROBIN and THOMSON, JOHN. 

Crusader castles. R.C.A.J. 45 (Ja 58) 85. A well- 
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illustrated “serious study of the art of fortification 
in the Levant during the Crusades.” 

10676 FLEISCH, HENRI. 
bica 4 (My °57) 183-8. (Ch. Pellat). 

10677 FOOT, MICHAEL and JONES, MERVYN. 
Guilty men, 1957. Mid. East. Aff. 8 (O °57) 
343-4. (Emil Lengyel). An “angry” indictment 
of British leadership in the Suez crisis of 1956 and 
“it has the drawbacks of all angry books.” 

10678 FRYE, R. N., ed. Islam and the West. Welt 
des Islams 5, no. 1-2 (1957) 132-3. (G. Jaschke). 

10679 GABRIEL], FRANCESCO. Gili Arabi. 
Oriente Mod. 37 (Ag-S °57) 618. (Maria Nal- 
lino). 

10680 GALMES DE FUENTES, A. Influencias 
sintdacticas y estilisticas del arabe en la prosa medie- 
val castellana. Oriens 10, no. 1 (1957) 200-1. (J. 
Vernet). 

10681 GARDET, L. La cité musulmane. Cahiers 
de Tunisie 4, no. 1 (1956) 151-7. (P. Rondot). 

10682 GASLINI, MARIO DEi. L’ora X degli 
Arabi. Oriente Mod. 37 (Ag-S '57) 620. (Paolo 
Minganti ). 

10683 GEYER, DIETRICH. Die Sowyetunion und 
Iran. J. Mod. Hist. 29 (D °57) 391-2. (Clar- 
ence H. Matterson); Mid. East. Aff. 8 (N °57) 
381-2. (Bradford G. Martin). “Well organized 
and well documented, particularly in regard to 
Soviet sources.” 

10684 GIGLIO, CARLO. L’impresa di Massaua. 
J. Mod. Hist. 29 (D °57) 390-1. (Charles F. 
Delzell). A study, based on Italian archives, of 
Italian penetration of the Red Sea area. 

10685 GLUBB PASHA. A soldier with the Arabs. 
R.C.A.J. 45 (Ja "58) 72-3. (G. M. Routh). 
“More a spotlight on the Jordan entourage of 
1939-1957 than a true autobiography.” 

10686 GUIRAL, PIERRE. Marseille et l’Algerie, 
1830-1841. J. Mod. Hist. 29 (D °57) 424. (Vin- 
cent Confer). 

10687 HALL, H. P. and NOYES, A. W., ed. Cur- 
rent research on the Middle East, 1955. Cahiers de 
Tunisie 4, no. 1 (1956) 149-51. (R. Mantran). 

10688 HERZFELD, ERNST. Matériaux pour un 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, Il; Syrie du 
nord. Arabica 4 (My ‘57) 189-91. (J. Sourdel 
Thomine). 

10689 HISAR, A. S. Unser guter Fahim Bey. Welt 
des Islams 5, no. 1-2 (1957) 143-5. (R. F. 
Kreutel ) . 

10690 HODGSON, M. G. S. The order of Assas- 
sins. Welt des Islams 5, no. 1-2 (1957) 157-9. 
(K. Jahn). Thorough historical research; fine in- 
sight into religious development. 

10691 HONY, H. C. and IZ, FAHIR. A Turkish- 
English dictionary, 2nd ed. B.S.C.A.S. 19, no. 3 
(1957) 632-3. 

10692 JASCHKE, G. Die Tirkei in den jabren 
1942-1951. Oriens 10, no. 1 (189-90). (R. F. 
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Kreute!); W.Z.K.M. 53, no. 1-2 (1956) 137-8. 
(H. W. Duda). 

10693 KAPLAN, DEBORAH. The truth about the 
Arab refugee problem (in Hebrew). Mid. East. 
Aff. 9 (Ja 58) 21-2. (S. Marenof). “The study 

. serves a timely purpose, although it does not 
claim to record much that is not already known. It 
does, however, organize the pertinent facts.” 

10694 KEDOURIE, E. England and the Middle 
East. Welt des Islams 5, no. 1-2 (1957) 147-9. 
(G. Jaschke ). 

10695 KENNEDY, E. S. A survey of Islamic as- 
tronomical tables. BS.O.A.S. 19, no. 3 (1957) 
588-9. (H. J. J. Winter). 

10696 KHADDURI, MAJID. War and peace in 
the law of Islam. Mid. East. Aff. 8 (N "57) 377-9. 
(S. D. Goitein). “A very readable account of an 
interesting aspect of the Muslim past.” 

10697 LANE, ARTHUR. Later Islamic pottery. 
Illust. London News 231 (S 21 ‘57) 474. (F. 
Davis); Oriente Mod. 37 (Ag-S "57) 619. (Fran- 
cesco Gabrieli ) . 

10698 LANG, DAVID M. Studies in the numis- 
matic bistory of Georgia in Transcaucasia. Syria 
30, no. 1-2 (1957) 197-7. (D. Sourdel). 

10699 LENGYEL, EMIL. Egypt's role in world 
affairs. U. S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 84 (Ja ‘58) 
102-3. (William H. Hessler). “Orderly, careful 
exposition of the new Egypt and its place in the 
international politics of our time.” 

10700 LESLAU, WOLF. Etude 
comparative du Gafat 
B.S.O.A.S. 19, no. 3 
Palmer ). 

10701 LEVY, REUBEN. The social structure of 
Islam. Mid. East. Aff. 8 (D 57) 420. (Raphael 
Patai). “A detailed discussion of the common 
characteristics . . . it affords a rare insight into the 
differences observable among the Muslim peoples.” 

10702 LEZINE, A. Le ribdt de Sousse. Cahiers de 
Tunisie 4, no. 1 (1956) 127-35. (G. Margais). 

10703 LILIENTHAL, ALFRED M. There goes the 
Middle East. R.C.A.J. 45 (Ja 58) 81-2. (P. S. 
L. Fellowes). 

10704 LOEWENTHAL, RUDOLF. The Turkic 
languages and literatures of Central Asia. R.C.A.J. 
45 (Ja 58) 84. A bibliography “which is far 
more comprehensive than anything else in exist- 
ence, particularly as regards works in Russian and 
Turkish.” 

10705 LUKE, H. Cities and men. Welt des Islams 
5, no. 1-2 (1957) 142-3. (G. Jaeschke). 

10706 LUKE, H. The old Turkey and the new. 
Welt des Islams 5, no. 1-2 (1957) 140-2. (H.A. 
Reed). “One of the better analytical studies .. . 
and it will long be read with pleasure and profit.” 

10707 MAJID, ‘A. M. al-Ta’rikh al-siyasi lil-dawlat 
al-‘arabiyya,\. Arabica 4 (My 57) 199-200. (R. 
Blachére ) . 


descriptive et 


(Ethiopien méridional). 
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10708 MARCAIS, G. Liarchitecture musulmane 
a Occident. Cahiers de Tunisie 4, no. 1 (1956) 
137-44. (H. Terrasse). The new edition of this 
standard work incorporates the recent discoveries in 
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Readers’ Commentary 


The Journal welcomes comment from its readers. All communications should be addressed to the 
Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection of those received will be 
published periodically in this column, preference being given to those which correct errors of 
fact, offer constructive criticism of an opinion expressed, or provide additional information om « 


topic discussed in the Journal's pages. 


Dear Sir: 


In his review of my book, WILL THE MID- 
DLE EAST GO WEST? (MEJ, Vol. 12, No. 1, 
Winter, 1958) Mr. Halford Hoskins accuses 
me of being “frequently on very shaky ground 
and sometimes in error” in my treatment of the 
Suez Canal issue. But he fails to substantiate 
his charge by citing even one single error on 
my part. I shall be most grateful if he can and 
will do so, in order that I may correct any mis- 
statements of fact or law in the third printing 
of my book. Before it went to press I took the 
precaution of giving my Suez chapter to read to 
an eminent lawyer who has made a special study 
of the legal situation with regard to both the 
Suez and Panama Canals in connection with the 
complaints of American and foreign shipown- 
ers against the Panama Canal Company. And 
far from finding any “errors” in my presenta- 
tion, this attorney and expert on international 
law provided me with additional information 
strengthening my thesis that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment was within its rights in nationalizing 
the Suez Canal Company, and is not guilty of 
having broken any international law or treaty. 

Mr. Hoskins’ charge is all the more surpris- 
ing since even such reviewers who have taken 
issue with me on my treatment of the problem 
of Israel, notably Dana Adams Schmidt in THE 
NEW YORK TIMES and in THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW, have praised my Suez chapter, 
saying: 

About the Suez Canal a great many misstatements 
have been current since 1956, partly because so many 
journalists preferred to quote Mr. Dulles instead of 
looking up the background. Miss Utley has looked it 
up and has digested it, and presented it usefully and 
lucidly. 

Permit me also to deny Mr. Hoskins’ allega- 
tion that I “equate the statesmanship of Nasir 
with that of Churchill.” I certainly am not 


guilty of having thus denigrated the President 
of the United Arab Republic. Nasir, in his ef- 
forts to build a federation of Arab states capa- 
ble of withstanding the pressures of both East 
and West has, so far, demonstrated far greater 
political wisdom, awareness of the Communist 
menace, and restraint in his dealings with the 
aggressors against his country, than Winston 
Churchill, whose eagerness to take “the aid of 
the devil himself” to save England and destroy 
Germany led to an all-out alliance with Stalin 
such as Nasir has never made with the Krem- 
lin. Churchill, who said he had “not become 
His Majesty’s First Minister in order to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire,” is 
as responsible as any man alive for the decline 
of Britain to second-rate power status, thanks 
to his and Roosevelt’s shortsighted, cruel and 
unprincipled wartime policy of strengthening 
the Soviet Empire in order to enforce Ger- 
many’s “unconditional surrender.” If Churchill 
had been a statesman instead of a purblind na- 
tionalist and rhetorician, intoxicated by his own 
eloquence, he would have offered just terms of 
peace to the German people, provided that they 
overthrew Hitler and repudiated Nazi doctrine, 
thus enabling them and us to keep Communist 
Russia out of Europe. Churchill instead subor- 
dinated “political considerations” to his all- 
consuming national egotism and lust to “kill 
Germans,” telling Fitzroy Maclean on his mis- 
sion to Tito that his task was “simply to find 
out who was killing the most Germans and sug- 
gest means by which we could help them to kill 
more.” 

It is insulting to Nasir to compare his states- 
manship with Churchill’s, since the President 
of the United Arab Republic has never person- 
ally called for the destruction of Israel, only for 
its containment; and because, far from pro- 
claiming the killing of Jews as his war aim, 
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Nasir has carefully distinguished between the 
Arab case against the State of Israel and the 
Arab attitude toward the Jews. Jews in Egypt 
—as elsewhere in the Arab world—lived un- 
molested and on terms of amity with the Arab 
peoples for hundreds of years prior to the Zion- 
ist expulsion of Arabs from Palestine, and are 
even today unmolested in Egypt provided they 
are citizens and not Zionists owing allegiance to 
a foreign power. 

Nor would it be fair to class Egypt with Eng- 
land with respect to its attitude toward the 
Communist tyranny in China. Whereas Eng- 
land, closely followed by Israel, India, Burma 
and Pakistan, hastened to abandon our loyal 
wartime ally, the National Government of 
— immediately after the Communists com- 
pleted their conquest of China and incorpo- 
rated that unhappy country in the Soviet em- 
pire of the damned, Egypt refrained from 
recognizing the Peking tyranny until 1956. 
And Nasir’s action then, which was perhaps his 
gravest mistake, was not only due to Egypt’s 
desperate need to sell its cotton, which was in- 
comparably greater than Britain’s need to trade 
with the enemy. It was also the result of the 
false belief, held by so many Englishmen and 
Americans, as well as by Nasir, that the Chi- 
nese Communist Government is independent of 
Moscow. Nasir evidently hoped that Commu- 
nist China could be counted upon not to adhere 
to any deal at Egypt’s expense between Russia 
and England consummated during Khrushchev’s 
visit to England, following the 1955 Summit 
Conference, when it was surmised that Mos- 
cow would give England a free hand in deal- 
ing with Nasir—a false supposition on the part 
of Anthony Eden which encouraged him in his 
disastrous attack on Egypt in November, 1956. 

Mr. Hoskins also objects to my historical 
analogy between the course of events and the 
results of Western policy yesterday in China 
and today in the Middle East. Of course, as I 
observed in my book, history never repeats itself 
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so exactly that its lessons are clear for all to 
read. Hence the truth of the cynical observa- 
tion that the only lesson which history teaches 
is that mankind learns nothing from it. 


Nevertheless, | am optimistic enough to hope 
that we shall learn the lesson taught in our life- 
time in China, in time to prevent the Middle 
East from going the same way as the Far East. 
In order to prevent this fatal outcome, we must 
pursue a policy consonant with our principles 
and interests such as we singularly failed to do 
in China. We lost China because the West de- 
nied aid and support to the Western-oriented 
Nationalists, led first by Sun Yat Sen and sub- 
sequently by Chiang Kai-shek, whose reward for 
his loyal alliance with the West and uncompro- 
mising hostility toward both Japan and the 
Communists, following his break with the 
Kremlin in 1927, was to be reviled and denied 
aid following Japan’s defeat. In 1946 President 
Truman, advised by General Marshall and Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, embargoed 
all arms and ammunition to China unless and 
until Chiang would come to terms with Mos- 
cow’s stooges, the Chinese Communist Party, 
by admitting them into a “coalition govern- 
ment.” Because it was then believed, thanks to 
the powerful Chinese Communist lobby in the 
United States, that the Chinese Communists 
were not “real Communists” subservient to 
Moscow, but liberal “agrarian reformers,’ China 
was lost to the Communists. Today, by a re- 
verse process, we are in danger of driving the 
Middle East into Moscow’s welcoming arms be- 
cause we are falsely identifying Arab liberals, 
reformists and patriots as Communists, simply 
because—like Sun Yat Sen and Chiang Kai- 
shek in the early twenties—they have turned, 
in despair, to Moscow for support of their legiti- 
mate national aspirations. 


Freda Utley 
1807 R Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








MIDDLE EAST DEVELOPMENT: 


Goals, Plans and Prospects 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE INSTITUTE’S TWELFTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Papers, addresses and round-table reports from a working conference 
which examined U. S., United Nations and Soviet aid to Middle East re- 
gional development, studied the motives, past mistakes, means of improv- 
ing—and the goals—of such assistance. Among the topics covered are U.S. 
policies in the area (Sen. Hubert Humphrey) ; the needs for Middle East 
development (Eric Johnston and Dr. Albert Badre) ; the role of oil revenues 
in development (Former Iranian Ambassador to the U.S., Dr. Ali Amini) ; 
the role of the Export-Import Bank (George A. Blowers) ; the directions 
of Soviet aid (Hans Heymann) ; the role of international organization as- 
sistance (Walter Kotschnig, Dept. of State), and a case study in develop- 
ment of one newly independent country (Dr. Mehdi Ben Aboud, Ambassa- 
dor of Morocco). 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Program on the Middle East 


June 30 - August 21 


To meet increasing demand for a better knowledge of the Middle East, Harvard 
University is offering intensive summer training in languages of the area and ad- 
ditional courses on the peoples and their governments. 

Language courses include Elementary Spoken Arabic, Elementary Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic, Intermediate Arabic, Intensive Modern Hebrew, Elementary Persian, 
Elementary Turkish and Intermediate Turkish. Conducted by modern techniques 
of language instruction, including native speakers of the languages, and with sup- 
plementary audio facilities. 


Support courses include anthropology, politics, economics, and international rela- 
tions of the Middle East. 
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A quarterly Journal of International Complete weekly survey of 
repute, contains contributions from rec- . 
ognised authors on Islamic Studies and Middle East news 
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of its kind—an Arab contribution to the study of Middle Eastern Affairs 


THE EGYPTIAN ECONOMIC 
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POLITICAL REVIEW 


presents the various economic and political questions of the Middle East as seen from 
the Arab point of view. We feel that no serious student of this part of the world can 
afford to be without it. 


We will send, on request, the latest issues to acquaint you with the 
EGYPTIAN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL REVIEW 
published by the “Egyptian Economic & Political Review” 
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1. Bibliographies on Southwestern Asia: I-IV 
by HENRY FIELD. 


RANGE—Nile Valley to Indus River; Caucasus to 
Arabian Sea. 

Sussects—(1) Anthropogeography: Anthropology 
(physical), ethnology, sociology, folklore, popula- 
tion problems, migration and settlement, and lin- 
guistics; Archeology (prehistoric to classical); 
Geology and Paleontology; Agriculture (irrigation, 
hydro-electric development, soil conservation and 
land reclamation) ; Astronomy; Cartography; Mete- 
orology; Medicine (public health, disease, nutrition 
and deniistry); Art (ancient); and Drama. 

(2) Natural History: Zoology (general); Arthro- 
pods; Birds; Fish; Mammals; Mollusks; Reptiles 
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Sussects—Stone Age Man and his cultures; An- 
thropometry on the present population. 


CONTENTS—Pp. 1-342; 156 anthropometric tables; 4 
appendixes; 24 maps including large map of arche- 
ological sites of Arabia. 

Prices—Paper bound, $7.50; cloth, $8.50. Map of 
archeological sites, $1.50. 


3. An Annotated Research Bibliography of 
Studies of the Fellch of the Egyptian Nile, 
1798-1955 
in Arabic, English and French 
by LYMAN H. COULT, JR. 
with the assistance of KARIM DURZI. 
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From The Johns Hopkins 
University School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies 


TENSIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Edited by Philip W. Thayer 


The tense and troubled Middle East, 
one of the most politically, econom- 
ically and strategically important areas 
in the world today, is here subjected 
to the examination and prescriptions 
of leading experts in Middle Eastern 
affairs, including scholars, diplomats, 
businessmen and journalists. The book 
resulted from a conference held in 
Washington, D. C. in August, 1957, 
under the sponsorship of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, to consider the urgent 
problems currently threatening the 
Middle East. Among the issues dis- 
cussed are Israel, Suez, Cyprus, Syria, 
communism in the Middle East, Amer- 
ica’s involvement in the area, rising 
nationalism and Pan-Arabism, and the 
explosive changes taking place in Mid- 
dle Eastern society. 


350 + XIV pages $5.50 


From The American Founda- 
tion for the Study of Man 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES IN 
SOUTH ARABIA 


R. LeBaron Bowen 
and 
Frank P. Albright 


Between 1950 and 1953, the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man spon- 
sored four archaeological expeditions to 
South Arabia. As the first major ar- 
chaeological work in this little-known 
revolutionized 
our knowledge of ancient South Ara- 


area, the excavations 
bia. This volume, the first of a series 
devoted to publication of this material, 
includes an investigation of the Temple 
of the Moon God (Mahram Bilqis) at 
Marib; and studies on chronology, art, 
architecture, and trade. 


318 + XVIII pages, 214 illustrations 
$10.00 
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by DON PERETZ 


Dr. Peretz has written a major work on the relationships between 
Israel, the Arab refugees from Palestine and its Arab minority. 
Laws, regulations, United Nations decisions and negotiations, as 
well as public attitudes are documented fully. This work is the 
fruit of several years of study and residence in Israel and merits 
the attention of all who wish to understand what is, perhaps, the 


most serious problem of the Middle East. $5 
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